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RAW HATE BROUGHT HIM TO LIFE! 


When Charlie Rane came home, he got a hero’s welcome and a large 
cache of silver dollars. But Charlie’s spirit was numb from the tortures 
of war he’d endured. Then new violence entered his life, and Charlie 
—his body mutilated, his wife and son murdered—was filled with a 
rage for bloody revenge. Outside the law, his only companions a 
sawed-off shotgun and a woman, he drove south of the border to find 
the killers. And in a sordid Mexican brothel his search ended in a 
blazing, shocking, savage climax! 
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The big one with the Texas drawl was the first to speak. “Just 
give us the money and we'll be on our way.” 


“No,” Rane said tonelessly. 


“Hey, man, we can make you tell us where the money is.” He 
clipped Rane across the chin with his revolver. 


“T’ve told you everything I’m allowed to say.” 


“Dammit! I can make you talk!” said the Texan. He dragged Rane 
into the kitchen and flipped on the garbage disposal. 


PAIN! It stabbed through into the secret corner of his brain. Rane 
resisted ... the pain abated into an incredible, dull, persistent 
ache where his fingers once had been ... 
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PROLOGUE 


Vietnam, March 30, 1966 


The formation of six B-52s spread its bombs across one square mile of 
land. When the echo of the final explosion rolled away, all that 
remained was silence amid acre after smoking acre of craters, each 
thirty feet in diameter and fifteen feet deep. 

Captain Charles Rane was flying his sixth mission over North 
Vietnam. The world was very clear this day above the Red River delta, 
the land a green checkerboard of rice fields. On the far horizon Hanoi 
was a blur of beige. To the left of Rane, just below, was the flat, cross- 
hatched sprawl of Nam Dinh. Plumes of greasy smoke still wafted 
above it from the previous day’s strike by fighter-bombers. Between 
the two places ran the taut, etched line of the railroad; it was like a 
thin black wire, nearly invisible. 

Rane’s bomber formation wheeled into position on a target heading. 
The radio chatter was routine, complacent, almost soporific. The 
metallic crackle of voices and electronic cross-talk reminded Rane of 
the buzz of cicadas. 

Then the warning came—sharply, suddenly: 

“SAM up! SAM up! Effect countermeasures! Evasive action!” 

There was nothing Rane could do with his heavily laden bomber 
except bore on into his target run and hope that his—someone’s— 
countermeasures system would jam the electronics of the surface-to- 
air missile. 

“SAM closing! Closing!” 

The radio voices were remarkably cool, disembodied. 

Rane could only hope that his craft among the flight of six was not 
the target. 

It was a futile hope. 

The missile found the twin outboard jet on Rane’s port side. He saw 
the white flash, felt the leaden thud of detonation. The impact carried 
away all of the wing to the inboard turbines. 


Charles Rane’s plane began to twist slowly, inexorably down—all 
the way to the ground held by the enemy. 

It was the thirtieth day of the thirteenth month of the American 
bombing offensive against North Vietnam. 

Code name: ROLLING THUNDER. 


CHAPTER 


ONE 


San Antonio, Texas, February 28, 1973 


The T-39 Air Force jet began its descent toward the long runways of 
the Lackland base southwest of San Antonio. A tiny bell chimed. A 
Fasten Seat Belts sign winked on. 

Charles Rane’s hands reached automatically for the strap and 
buckle, then froze. Touching these simple devices triggered a sudden 
twinge of terror. A film of perspiration oozed on his upper lip. 

He stared at his hands. Methodically, he ordered them to grasp the 
metal buckle and nylon tongue, work them together, make the lock 
snap. He felt his breathing coming in short, quick bursts. 

Was it like this for the others? 

Rane glanced furtively at his seat mate, Sergeant John Vohden. The 
younger man’s hands were locked on the two segments of the belt, 
unmoving, knuckles white. 

“Tt’s just a seat belt, John,” Rane said softly. “Hook up.” 

Vohden nodded quickly. He connected the belt, then leaned his 
head back against the seat and took a deep breath. 

“Will we ever be the same again, Major?” 

“Don’t worry about it. It’s the excitement of getting home.” Rane 
knew that was a lie, though returning from North Vietnamese 
dungeons surely had imposed some additional strain. The fact was, 
they would never be the same. The medical officers had implied as 
much. But then, after seven years, was anything the same? 

Rane knew the answer was no. The question and the answer were as 
old as time. And yet, he thought, for Vohden and himself, for the 
other former prisoners on the plane, the differences would be ... 

Rane shook his head and stared out the window. Early spring had 
tinted the arid Texas plains with green. The broad, flat land looked 
almost lush, almost like the Red River delta that last time he had seen 
it from above, as he had seen it from his parachute, floating seemingly 
forever on the updrafts from the flames of Nam Dinh. 

The land, he mused, drew closer then, just as now. Things were 
never the same on the ground. 

The jet banked sharply. Rane’s view turned into one of pure blue 
sky marred only by the reflection of his own face in the glass. The 


eyes revealed nothing. 

Nothing at all. 

The T-39 settled easily onto the runway, slowed, then turned and 
taxied toward a large hangar building. 

Vohden leaned past Rane and looked out the window. 

“Damn. Look at all those people.” Vohden’s voice cracked in a faint 
laugh tinged with hysteria. 

Rane concentrated for a moment on his hands, fiddling with the 
cellophane tape from a chewing gum wrapper. Then he, too, looked 
out. 


Waiting around the apron of the runway was a sizable crowd. In the 
front were a score of neatly dressed school-children, each holding a 
tiny American flag. They twitched and fidgeted as two stern-faced 
young women moved among them, straightening a tie here, pushing 
back a cowlick there. 

Off to one side was a high school marching band in ornate uniform. 
The youngsters stood at exaggerated attention, holding their gleaming 
instruments just so in a parody of spit and polish. 

Near them was a group of American Legionnaires and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, paunchy and rumpled in their business suits, their 
military hats stained by too many conventions. 

Apart from the others was a small cluster of Air Force personnel 
around a staff car. They wore their dress blues. Sunlight twinkled from 
rows of ribbons and metal insignia. 

On the concrete apron itself was a microphone. Some civilian 
dignitaries closed around it. 


Vohden settled back. 

“Shit,” he said, “after all this time I don’t know what to expect. I 
mean we’re dropping down like men from Mars.” 

“It’s better than where we’ve been,” said Rane. The words were a 
convention, a cliché. 

Outside, the leader of the marching band whipped his baton. 
Instruments snapped up. Rane and Vohden couldn’t hear the music 
but they knew the themes would be a medley of patriotic airs 
interlarded with a Texas fight song or two. 

The small children unfurled a banner of welcome. It sagged and 
rippled in the breeze. 

“Here we go,” said a voice from the back of the plane. 

Vohden and Rane unfastened their seat belts and stood, moving 
toward the hatch. Rane tightened his necktie and put on his hat and 
dark glasses. 


As they waited for the hatch to open, Rane pushed aside his own 
apprehension and studied Vohden. The sergeant’s eyes were wells of 
fear. The people outside wouldn’t understand that. How could they? 
How could they understand about eyes steeped in half a decade of 
terror? 

“Better put your dark glasses on, John.” 

Vohden nodded and obeyed. The glasses transformed the face. The 
focal point now became the mouth, taut and grim. That, thought 
Rane, is what the people would expect, a mouth forged in the crucible 
of war. 

The hatch swung open. Rane stepped out into the sunlight on the 
gangway deck, turning instinctively from the gusting wind. 

The crowd broke into cheers. Hands and arms came up, waving 
flags, while the band oom-pahed its way through “God Bless 
America.” More banners were unfurled, welcoming the prisoners 
home. 

Rane, staring through his own glass shields, watched the crowd a 
moment, then began the descent to the bottom of the gangway, where 
a group of Air Force officers waited. 

On the ground again, he saluted the colors and the officers greeting 
him. Voices babbled small phrases. 

“... This way, Major ... welcoming committee ... over here ...” 

They led him to the microphone. 

Rane fought to keep his expression rigid. It was a fight that he had 
waged for many years. To the crowd he seemed the very epitome of 
the military man in his dress uniform, his ribbons. 

Behind the mask, Rane checked through a list of instructions to 
himself. 

I have a duty here, he thought, a clear duty. Military bearing, he 
thought. Voice, the thought. Maintain modulation. Show them 
nothing. Especially don’t show them fear. 

Duty was the microphone. 

Rane stepped to it. The band stopped playing. A hush fell over the 
crowd. Only the sound of the wind was around them. 

“It’s great to be home,” said Rane. 

The words floated eerily away on the wind, then echoed back from 
the hangars. 

“We knew all the while that everybody back here, from the 
President on down, was a hundred percent behind us. It was God and 
our families and our faith in our fellow Americans that kept us going. 
Speaking for myself, I feel that the whole experience has made a 
better man, a better officer, and a better American out of me ...” 


He paused. Something was at his throat. Name. Rank. Serial 
number. Tell them only that, he thought. Rane fought back against 
this sudden aberration. 

Truly, there was nothing more to say, except “Thank you.” 

The crowd erupted into cheers. The band blared into another 
medley of martial airs. Rane shook hands with the officers around 
him. Among them was one he recognized well, the medical officer 
who had guided him through his debriefings. 

“Colonel Maxwell, nice of you to come out.” 

“A pleasure,” said Maxwell. “I might even say an honor.” 


“Since you know more about the inside of my head than anyone, I 
take that as a special compliment.” 


The roar of band and crowd muffled their conversation. 

“Tt looks like you’re adjusting, Charlie. Getting to that microphone 
took brass.” 

“Brass?” Rane gave him a sardonic smile. “Brass is something we 
have a lot of here today.” 


“How’re you feeling?” 
“All right. Of course, I nearly blurted my name, rank, and serial 
number at them, but otherwise ...” 


“Come see me, Charlie.” Maxwell’s tone seemed insistent. 
“Sure,” said Rane. “Count on it.” 


Maxwell wore dark glasses, too. I wonder what was in his eyes, 
thought Rane. 


He started toward the crowd, searching for a special face. Vohden, 
under control now, walked beside him. A plump girl with short hair 
and glasses broke from the crowd and rushed toward them. Rane 
stopped. Vohden stepped back, but the girl, in tears, threw her arms 
around him. 

Unsteadily, Vohden put his arms around her as another clutch of 
people approached. Rane realized the girl was Vohden’s wife and that 
momentarily the sergeant had failed to recognize her. 

Rane searched the crowd then spotted the face, the form that he 
remembered. Incredibly, it was little changed. 


Janet Rane was an attractive brunette. The finely boned face was 
more mature now, but the change had enhanced her beauty, not 
dulled it. She wore a pants suit and dark glasses. A mask, like his? 
Rane wondered. 

Beside her was a dark-haired boy of nine. Except for the proximity 
to the woman, Rane wouldn’t have guessed that this was his own son, 
Mark. 


The woman moved toward him hesitantly. 

“Charlie ...?” 

Her eyes searched over him. This man was a slender, aged version 
of the one she had married, had lived with, had loved. The face was 
thin, almost gaunt. The hair beneath the officer’s hat was graying. But 
most changed was the mouth. Once generous and ready to smile, it 
now seemed fixed, almost numb. It signaled nothing. She knew that 
the eyes behind the glasses would be blue. Beyond that, she couldn’t 
read. 

“Janet.” 

Rane heard his voice croak the name. Control was slipping away. 
He reached for her and she came into his arms. They embraced, 
almost casually at first, but then Rane’s hold grew stronger on her. He 
felt the years melting away for an instant and so did she. He lifted her 
from her feet. Her sunglasses fell to the ground. 

“Charlie!” she gasped. Time had turned back and she felt all the 
emotions of old. She gripped him passionately. 

Rane felt terribly, dangerously confused. Control, he thought. I’ve 
got to reassert control. It’s my duty. 

He let go of her abruptly and kneeled down before the boy. She 
stooped, too, to retrieve her glasses. 

“Hello, Mark.” 

The boy stared at Rane apprehensively, then said shyly, “Hi, Dad.” 

Rane’s memory swarmed with images of the infant he had left years 
before. He realized with something akin to sorrow that the little boy 
of his recollection was frozen forever as an infant and that this much 
older boy was someone else. Rane tried to sort out the years, to speed 
the process of growth, to bring the tiny person that he had loved and 
survived for into focus with the one before him. 

A hand on his shoulder broke his concentration. It was Maxwell. 

“Major Rane, we’d like to get you home.” 

“Sure.” Rane stood up. 

Maxwell took him by the arm and walked him through the crowd. 
Rane barely heard the people calling encouragement. 

“We'll keep a room open in the hospital for you, Major,” said 
Maxwell. It was almost as if they hadn’t talked before. “If you think 
you need it.” 

Rane studied Maxwell’s face. Room, he thought. Why would I want 
a room? A cell? Do they think ...? 

He turned and called. “Janet!” 

She and Mark had been following a few paces behind. She caught 


up with them. 
“Dr. Maxwell, my wife, Janet, and my son, Mark.” 


“Oh, we’ve met,” said Maxwell. “A lot of people have been 
concerned about you for a long time, Major.” 


Maxwell smiled reassurance. Is he patronizing me? Rane wondered. 
Am I a person to him, or a special kind of specimen? 


Ahead of them was an Air Force staff car. As the little group headed 
for it, a band of reporters converged on Rane. 


“Get out of the way,” said Maxwell. “Let us through.” 

Questions tumbled from the media people in rapid succession. 

A portable microphone was pressed toward Rane’s face. 

“How’s it feel to be back after seven years?” 

Rane worked for control. His duty was control; control was duty. 
Still the images flooded in. The sound of boots in a far-off corridor, 
the rattle and clang of the doors. The interrogation seemed to come 
from far away. 

“Do you blame the men who made antiwar statements?” 

“Ts it true you were beaten?” 

Back swarmed the images in Rane’s mind. Cell doors slammed. 
Wisps of light. The sound of boots. The vision of feet. Control, thought 
Rane. Control is duty; duty is control. Tell them nothing but name, 
rank, serial number. 

Rane felt terribly weary, as if someone had just hung a huge weight 
on his shoulders. The sun hurt his eyes, even through his glasses. He 
began to perspire. He wiped his forehead with his hand. 

Control, his mind instructed. You’re home, Rane. These aren’t the 
interrogators. Not them. 


“Major, how’s it feel to be a hero?” 

Rane stopped and stared. The questioner’s face seemed to swim 
toward him from a sea of faces. An American face. A Texas face. An 
uncomprehending face. 

“T don’t call staying alive heroic,” said Rane. 

A last fleeting image fled from his mind, the image of a stool. 
Someone kicked it over. 

Air Police moved in then, pushing the reporters back. Rane and the 
others moved through. Janet took his arm firmly, leaving Maxwell to 
trail behind this time. She steered him toward a police sedan. 


“T was so nervous this morning I couldn’t drive,” Janet said. She 
laughed suddenly, shrilly. “Cliff came by to help us out.” 

As they approached the police sedan, a dark-haired, compactly built 
highway patrolman got out of the car, smiling. He extended his hand. 


Rane stopped, looking at the patrolman. His hands hung motionless 
at his sides. 


“Charlie,” Janet prompted. “You remember Cliff, don’t you?” 

Rane was puzzled momentarily, then remembered. Cliff. He’d been 
a sophomore on the high school football team when Rane had been a 
senior. Not a clever player, but steady. What was his last name? 
Linker? Leeper? No, Leonard. That was it. 

Rane put out his hand. “Cliff. Yeah, sure.” 

“Welcome home, Charlie. You’re lookin’ great.” 

Rane accepted the lie. It was the kind of thing people blurted when 
they meant something else. “Thanks a lot.” 

“Let’s get you outta here, okay?” 

“Sure.” Rane turned and saw Vohden walking with an enthusiastic 
family group. He watched them go for a moment, then Vohden waved 
to him. 

“Major!” 

“Hold it a second,” Rane said to Janet. He started toward the 
Vohden platoon. As he did he saw Mark trying to slide into the front 
seat of the patrol car. 

Cliff pushed him away with a laugh. “Not here, runt. Go sit in the 
back with your daddy.” 

Friends, thought Rane. Cliff and the boy are friends. He didn’t know 
what it meant. He continued on toward Vohden. 

The sergeant held out his hand. “If you ever get up to El Paso, Major 

Rane looked back toward the police car, his mind questioning. Cliff 
was helping Janet in. It distracted him for a moment, then Vohden’s 
words filtered in. 

“Tl be there,” he said. He tried a smile. “Take care of yourself.” 

Vohden nodded. Then he said in a voice as soft as Red River mist, 
“It was really something, wasn’t it?” 

“Yeah,” said Rane. “It really was.” 

Vohden saluted. Rane, caught off guard, hesitated a moment, then 
returned Vohden’s salute. The movements were like the breaking of a 
link in some invisible chain between them. 

They turned and walked away in opposite directions. 


CHAPTER 


TWO 


San Antonio, February 28, 1973 


Time, thought Rane, all it takes is time. 

And will power, a conscious sense of duty actively pursued. 
Operative word: actively. Rane shook the word away. He was too 
weary to be active about anything. Not now. 

What was the line the instructors had engraved on his group of 
young lieutenants in those field courses so long ago? He concentrated, 
then remembered. Yes, of course. He recited aloud: 

“A passive outlook is the greatest single danger to survival.” 


Somehow, he told himself, they had forgotten about active enemies 
as a danger to survival. Or maybe that had been taken for granted. He 
couldn’t remember. 

Rane sat alone in his darkened living room in the little house not far 
from Lackland. Janet had gone upstairs to supervise Mark’s 
preparations for bed. 

Strung across the room was a homemade banner proclaiming 
WELCOME HOME DAD. It was dimly illuminated by a little bulb. The rest of 
the room was a nest of shadows. On the coffee table were the remains 
of a cake with white icing, along with cups and glasses. All of the 
people on the street had come over to greet him, eat cake, and laugh a 
lot. They all seemed to have that compulsion to laugh. How could 
they know it was virtually an alien sound to him, as painful as a 
scream might be for them. He hadn’t known any of them. A few faces 
floated out of the past. The rest were new people. Mercifully, they all 
had gone home early. 

On the floor by his feet, still in its box, was the new pump shotgun 
that Mark had bought for him. Rane wondered if he could ever hunt 
again. In fact, he hadn’t hunted since the last duck outing more than 
twenty years ago. That was with his father. The memory evoked two 
faces, side by side. Father and mother, smiling. Both gone now. Very 
quiet people, very. Pillars of the Church of God. The most violent 
thing his father ever had done was shoot a duck. Rane half smiled. 
The duck had been an accident. The old man was a terrible shot. 

And his mother ...? 

Rane stood up. There would be a picture of her on the bookshelf. 


In the half-light he found it, tried to see it clearly. It was an old 


picture, taken in the thirties. She stood grinning at the camera, apple- 
cheeked, a little shy. Her dress was some incredible flower print. Her 
hair was tied back in a bun. 

Rane couldn’t remember anything that she had ever said. But she 
was kind. That was a rare commodity, even then. 

There were other memories on the dim shelf. Rane didn’t want to 
turn on a light to look at them lest the glare of remembrance be 
something more than he could stand. 

He thumbed a picture album. 

There was baby Rane in the arms of his mother, much younger then 
than in the other picture. The face of the baby looked dangerously 
passive. How did that little blob survive? 

Other pictures: Rane bolted into a church suit and tie; Rane in 
football togs, assuming a ferocious, but off-balance lineman’s stance; 
Rane and some fellow teenagers, unremembered; Rane on his first 
date; and, finally, Rane in numerous shots with Janet—Janet pinning 
on his wings; Janet polishing his new captain’s bars; the two of them 
in front of Rane’s first bomber. Janet and Rane leading a bowlegged 
infant Mark across the lawn. 

Rane closed the book and put it back on the shelf. Suddenly he felt 
ill. His pulse quickened. Perspiration started from his lip, his armpits, 
his palms. His mouth felt dry. 

Fear. These were symptoms of fear and he knew them well. 

But fear of what? Fear of losing it all again, of waking up and 
discovering he still was in the stinking hole of the Heartbreak Hotel in 
Vietnam. 

He could hear voices murmuring upstairs. He moved close to the 
steps and listened. Janet was tucking the boy in now. 

“Aren’t you happy to have your dad home?” 

“Sure.” 

The answer sounded uncertain to Rane. Well, why not? Here a 
veritable stranger had moved into the secure world that he knew. 

“Remember what Dr. Maxwell said,” Janet murmured. “It'll take a 
little while for you to get to know each other. But you'll ...” 

Rane couldn’t hear it all. He moved quietly up the steps. 

“Why is he staying in the sewing room?” 

“Well,” said Janet, “just ’cause it’s small and quiet back there, and it 
will give him time to get used to things.” 

Wrong answer, shouted Rane’s mind. The sewing room is the closest 
thing we have to a cell. How, he wondered, could he make them 
undertand that? It was a psychological ploy. He needed the security of 


the cell, but he also needed the constantly repeated knowledge that he 
could get up and walk out of the sewing room cell, that he no longer 
was a caged beast. 

Rane moved to the door of Mark’s bedroom. Janet looked up, 
startled. Mark seemed apprehensive at having this man, his father, 
intrude at this very special moment of the day. 

“Oh, Charlie,” she said. “Come in and say good night to Mark.” 

“Good idea.” 

Why did I say that? he asked himself. It’s not just a good idea, it’s a 
family tradition, a unifying factor. It’s what fathers do. More than an 
idea. 

Janet kissed the boy good night. “Sleep tight.” 

She stepped back, watching as Rane went to the bedside. He bent 
over, stroking his son’s head. 

“How’re you doin’?” 

There was something clutched in Mark’s hand, a square of 
multicolored cloth. Rane felt the fear again. 

“Where’d you find this?” he asked sharply. 

Mark was startled, a bit frightened. “In the living room. Mom said it 
was yours. I didn’t mean to ...” He held out the scrap to Rane. 

“Tt’s all right,” the flyer said. The tone was flat, the statement 
insincere. “I just didn’t know you had it.” He fought against the 
symptoms. He felt terribly hot, as if he had a sudden fever. Rane 
accepted the cloth and fondled it in his hand, almost sensually. “I’ve 
carried this thing around with me for a long time. It’s uh ...” The 
words trailed away. 

Mark stared at him, puzzled and wondering. 

Rane tried to explain. 

“Tt’s a flag ... well, something like a flag. Where I was you didn’t see 
the American flag too often.” 

“In jail?” 

“Jail?” Rane heard his voice crack. “Yeah, I guess so. I made this 
flag. Picked up little pieces of thread. Took a long time ...” 

How would they ever comprehend what it takes to retain a shred of 
sanity when every animal instinct is screaming Go Berserk! Die! Rane 
sat down on the bed and began tucking the blankets around the boy 
neatly. Duty, he thought. I have a duty to make them understand it on 
their own terms. 

“But I made this flag,” he said, nearly whispering. “And every 
morning all the men in my compound would come and salute it ...” 


“That little thing?” 


“’,. And we’d whisper the Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mark’s eyes widened in disbelief. He couldn’t see grown men 
standing around whispering songs to each other. Rane understood. He 
dropped the flag discussion, chucking Mark under the chin. 

“That’s a real nice shotgun you got for me. Real nice present.” 

“Thanks, Daddy.” 

“T should be thanking you. That must have been expensive.” 

“T saved up for it. Cliff took me down to this special police gun store 
to get it.” 

Janet stirred uncomfortably behind Rane. He felt it. 

“That’s great,” he said. “Maybe you and Ill go out and take a little 
target practice with it. Would you like that?” 

“Sure would.” 

“Then we’ll do it. Right now you get to sleep. We’ll see you in the 
morning.” 

“Daddy? Do you remember me? I mean what I looked like when I 
was a baby?” 

“T sure do.” Oh, how well I do, thought Rane. The image of an 
eighteen-month-old infant is the only son I know. “Every detail like it 
was yesterday.” 

Mark said nothing. There was a long silence and then Rane asked, 
“You don’t remember me, do you?” 

The boy shook his head no. 

Rane nodded. “No reason why you should. You were about eighteen 
months when I left. But” he tapped his finger on the youngster’s arm 
“you knew your daddy, Mark. You knew me.” 

“T did?” 

“You sure did. When I left your mom and you came down to the 
airport to see me off you were cryin’ because you thought somebody 
was taking your daddy away.” Rane’s recollection of the scene was 
vivid. He had replayed it a thousand times in his mind, replayed it 
until he could do it and no longer cry. 

“Well, you were right,” he said. “Somebody was taking your daddy 
away. Just as I was walkin’ up to the plane you got loose from Mom.” 
He squeezed the boy’s arm. “You were a tough little man, even then. 
Last thing I remember before I got aboard was you toddlin’ toward the 
plane screamin’ ‘Daddy, Daddy.’ Tough little man.” Rane leaned down 
and hugged the boy. 

“Good night, Mark.” 

“Night, Dad.” 

Rane backed away from the bed, his eyes on the boy. The 


youngster’s expression was somber, almost sad, watching him go. 
Rane knew that he should feel some special, clutching emotion about 
this moment. He groped in his mind, in his closet of memories, his 
mental survival kit, for the feeling. It had to be there somewhere. It 
had been once. Some scrap ... 

Nothing. 

Rane switched off the light and shut the door very carefully. He 
hoped that Mark had not detected that terrible hollowness. 

Janet had gone downstairs. Rane went to join her in the 
semidarkness of the living room. 


“Ts he asleep?” she asked. 


In the faint light her profile was drawn by shadows. She’s very 
beautiful, thought Rane. At the same time he knew his recognition of 
that fact was a textbook response, not a true one. She was beautiful 
the way he thought the sky was beautiful through the grid of his cell 
window, an arrangement of color or clouds, remote, untouchable. 


He sat down on the sofa beside her. “He’s in bed. He’s real excited.” 


“Been that way for weeks,” she said. “He had a hundred and four 
fever for three days. Vomiting and diarrhea ...” 


“Jesus.” 

“Dr. Maxwell said it was just nerves. Nothing organic. He said it’s a 
problem that POW families have.” 

Rane rummaged for a cigarette. He wanted to feel angry. He 
couldn’t. 

“Maxwell has it all worked out, doesn’t he? Maxwell and all those 
other nicely scrubbed medical men from their fine antiseptic hospitals. 
They know just what’s the problem with the POW—” 

“Please, Charlie. He’s been a big help to us. To Mark and me.” 

“Sorry.” Rane puffed hard on the cigarette. “But the problem is ... 
the problem is ... Did you ever read Dante’s Inferno?” 

She laughed without humor. “You’re the one who went to the 
University of Texas, Charlie. If you remember rightly, our high school 
didn’t take much of anything seriously except the football team.” 

“And cheerleaders. You were one of the’—he groped for words 
—‘“most able cheerleaders.” 

“Able?” 

“Not the right word. I’m ...” 

“What about Dante?” 

“Dante wrote the official manual on hell. If he’d been in the Air 
Force, he’d have been a psychiatrist. A Maxwell. But the problem is 
both of them think they know all about the mechanics of hell and 


neither of them has been there. They just don’t know.” 

“Ts it a problem, a special problem?” 

“Among others.” 

They fell silent. She watched his face in the false twilight. She 
looked for some sign of emotion, of nerves. He had to be feeling 
something behind that wax face. 

Rane reached down and picked up the box that held the shotgun. 
His hands moved expertly across the finely machined components. 
With military precision he snapped the barrel assembly into the 
receiver, then worked the action. He seemed an extension of the steel. 
He handled the gun as if he were following the instructions in the 
Manual of Arms. Janet found this performance unnerving. She said 
nothing. 

Rane placed the shotgun on the coffee table, aligning it just so with 
the edges. Then he looked around, as if to reassure himself the living 
room was still there. 

“You didn’t change the house at all, did you?” He knew she hadn’t. 
He remembered every detail as it had been long years before. 

“T didn’t touch a thing, Charlie,” she said. 

“You had all that back pay ...” 

“T didn’t touch a penny of it. As soon as I found out you were alive.” 

“Alive?” 

It flustered her. “Well ... in the prison camp. Whatever you call it.” 

“We call it Heartbreak Hotel. But they break more than hearts.” 

“Well, anyway, I decided just to leave that money for you to do 
whatever you wanted with it. Anyway, I was working.” 

“That’s good to hear.” It was a poor choice of words, he knew. It 
wasn’t good to hear at all. She should not have had to work. Rane lit 
another cigarette from the one he was smoking, then carefully stubbed 
the short butt out. 

Silence fell across them again. 

After a minute, she said, “I got you a welcome-home present. I 
mean a special one. One those doctors and psychiatrists could never 
think of.” 

She smiled at him hesitantly, then reached over him to a table 
behind the sofa and retrieved a paper bag. Her knees touched his. She 
meant them to. She felt him tense. 

Turning around again, she opened the paper bag and removed a 
package of cellophane-wrapped candies. She handed them to him. 

Rane stared uncomprehendingly at the package for a moment, then 
half smiled and shook his head, remembering. 


“Peter Paul Mounds,” he said. The words set off a jumble of 
disconnected recollections of high school, football, flying, terror. He 
felt his breath shortening again, the sweat starting on his palms. 

“Remember how you used to gobble ’em up? And when we were 
first going together, I’d tell you all your teeth were going to fall out.” 

A lot of them did, he thought. Not because of candy, though. Scurvy 
was a better destroyer. And boot heels. And fists. And chains. Why tell 
her that? 

He shook his head. “You know, I had some of these in my flight 
jacket the day they shot me down. I nibbled at them a little bit at a 
time for almost six months. Then I licked the wrappers for a hundred 
years.” 

Janet clutched his forearm awkwardly. 

“Charlie ...” 


She tried to draw him closer to her. For Rane she might not have 
been there. He was rigid, immobile, fighting down the symptoms, the 
fever of terror, the sweat of horror. Since he didn’t move to her, she 
moved to him, working her way against his chest. 

Rane’s fear syndrome subsided like a black tide running out from a 
flat, empty beach. He welcomed the emptiness with something akin to 
pleasure, for it was the absence of pain. 

At the same time he was keenly aware of her body pressed against 
him. But the awareness was not of breasts and warm flesh and hips, 
but of weight. Rane knew that one who has been chained for months 
on end becomes acutely sensitive to weight. Each pound of iron soon 
becomes a ton. He wanted to get out from under her, to breathe. 

But duty, he told himself. You have a duty to come back, to beat the 
terror away. Awkwardly he put the candy on the coffee table, then 
stroked her hair. He knew it was a poor stroke, more like a claw than 
a caress. 

“You changed your hair.” 

Her voice came muffled from his chest. “A hundred times since I 
knew you were coming home.” 

Duty, thought Rane. Duty says react, do what a man will do. 

A hand fell to her body. “You’re not wearing a brassiere.” 


She leaned back against the couch, smiling. “It’s the new style. They 
call it the no-bra look.” 


“You mean nobody’s wearing them?” 
“Nobody who doesn’t have to. Didn’t they tell you about that?” 


“Only thing they told us was about miniskirts. I was afraid they’d go 
out of style before I got back.” 


“T got one. Want me to put it on for you?” She seemed eager, intent. 
Her eyes shone into his. He wasn’t ready for it. The symptoms of fear 
began to reassert themselves. Perspiration glinted around the hard 
lines of his mouth. 


“You don’t have to,” he said tonelessly. 


She pulled back abruptly from him, the pain of rejection written on 
her face. He tried to explain it. 


“Look. About the sewing room ...” 
“It’s all right,” she said. “I understand.” 


“Maybe. But let me tell you anyway. Maxwell might tell you one 
way, but my way is the real way.” 


He lit another cigarette. Janet also took a cigarette. She had trouble 
with the table lighter, flicking it several times. Finally, a small thin 
flame appeared. She moved farther from him. 

“Maybe it’s like that lighter,” said Rane. “Think of me as an old 
lighter. You’ve got to work the action a bunch of times and then a 
flame ...” He tried a smile. It merely twisted his face. “Of course, 
there’s the chance I’m out of fluid.” 

She smoked; said nothing. 

“Anyhow, about the sewing room. You have to think of it like a ... 
decompression chamber. You know the deep-sea divers have to take a 
lot of time coming back up into the real world. Down below, they 
work under incredible pressures and it compresses the gases in their 
system. If they come up too fast, the gas turns into little bubbles 
instead of being reabsorbed. And the bubbles can kill them or cripple 
them. You see? That’s the way it’s been with me and the other guys. 
We were under incredible pressure there. Unbelievable. We were at 
the bottom of the human sea. Only now we have to come back into 
the real world. But we have to decompress. The sewing room is my 
decompression chamber. Does that make sense to you?” 


She nodded slowly. “Yes. I understand that. I suppose it'll sound 
silly and trite after what you’ve been through, but I ... we ... were 
under terrible pressure, too. Different pressure, but it was there all the 
same.” 

Rane said nothing. He tried to comprehend the kind of pressure 
there might have been here, in this house, with Mark, the picture 
albums, with good food, other human beings, freedom. 

She took a deep breath. “I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Rane looked at her, waiting. 

“Charlie ... I was with another man ... Wait.” 

Rane looked elsewhere in the room. He had heard the words and 
yet they seemed to have no meaning. No more than if she had said 


she’d bought a new dress. There was no pain. He was grateful. 

The silence stretched into minutes. He merely sat there, closed 
within himself. 

“Aren’t you going to say something,” she burst out. Tears coursed 
down her face. Her mouth contorted in a kind of anger. “You gonna 
just sit there?” 

Rane absorbed the question. Questions still were a difficulty for him 
after years of resisting them. Still, he thought, there was this duty to 
answer. How? 

“Does the boy know?” he said. 

“No! ... Well, I mean he ...” 

Her body was wracked by sobbing. After a moment she pulled 
herself into control. He had to understand it. Somehow. 

“Charlie, I didn’t know when you were coming back. Or if you ever 
would. I'll tell you the men around here don’t respect anything. If I 
told you all the guys who called me. Married ones as well. A lot of 
your friends from the base. I never once gave any of them even a look. 
And then Cliff...” 

She reached for Rane’s hand. He let her take it. The fingers and 
palm were flaccid and damp. 

“He and Peggy split, and she took the kids out to California. He 
started coming around, playing catch with Mark, fixing stuff around 
the house.” 

She shook her head violently, as if denying some angry, unspoken 
question from Rane. 

“He never came on. Never once. I mean I knew, Charlie. I knew what 
he wanted. But he never did anything about it. It was just like the two 
of us just had to ...” 

“ .. | knew,” murmured Rane. “We all knew. It couldn’t have been 
any other way.” But that had not been one of the prisoners’ articles of 
faith, he knew, too. Survival had been contingent on believing, 
believing, even in the improbable. But then, living had been 
improbable. 

“Cliff wants to marry me, Charlie. I told him I would.” 

Rane felt the symptoms tugging at him again. Queasiness, muscular 
tension, sudden fatigue. There were the other signs, too. Confusion. 
An inability to concentrate, especially on what she was saying. 

“T don’t think I’m up to any more of this,” he said. “Why don’t you 
go to sleep now? We'll get it all worked out. Just go to sleep now.” 

Janet stood up. 

“What about you?” 


“['m just going to sit around for a while.” He looked up at her, 
trying to smile. “Go on now.” 

Janet moved slowly away from him, watching him. This was a man 
she didn’t know at all. She wondered if she had ever known him, 
really. The sum total of their shared experience—dates, courtship, 
engagement, marriage—was barely more than half the years he had 
been away. And yet, she knew, the man she had married was a man 
she had loved, who had loved her. But this man was a husk of that 
one. 

She climbed the stairs and Rane watched her go. 


When she was out of sight he fell back on the couch, exhausted. His 
eye fell on the little package of candy on the coffee table. He studied it 
intently and then, after a considerable time and only with some effort, 
he reached forward and picked it up. 


CHAPTER 


THREE 
1 
San Antonio, February 29, 1973 


There was a chirping, twittering sound. 

Rane, his mind swimming back from sleep to consciousness, listened 
to it intently. The sound could be rats. Food! If a man were clever, he 
saved a little of his prisoner’s slop to lure the rats into a deadfall. After 
that, quick skinning with a piece of broken bottle, gutting, then into 
the tin of boiling water. The flavor of wild rabbit, a bit gamier, a bit 
stringier ... 

He opened his eyes. 

Wha—? 

It wasn’t his cell at Heartbreak Hotel. It was an unfinished room at 
the back of his own house in San Antonio, in Texas, in the United 
States of America. But still ... 


His palms were clammy. He turned his head and looked around. In 
the corner was an unfinished table with a sewing machine on it. An 
array of tools hung on peg-board. One wall was paneled, the other 
was bare concrete. A picture window looked out over the arid garden 
and driveway. The sky was still dawn gray. 

The sounds? Birds. He wondered how they would taste. 


He sat bolt upright. He still was wearing his uniform. The shoes 
were placed neatly underneath the cot. His necktie hung on the 
doorknob. 

Quickly, he rolled from the cot to the vinyl-tiled floor and began 
doing push-ups, precisely, cleanly, with no visible exertion. It was just 
as he had done all those years in his Vietnamese cell. Once the 
systematic torture had ended, that is. 


One-two; one-two ... 

Rane kept at it. 

The North Vietnamese had not been subtle in their torture. If they 
struck a man—and that was often—they didn’t really care if he 
survived the blow. 

One-two; one-two ... 

If they chained a man to a wall, they were as apt as not to forget 
him. 


One-two; one-two ... 

If they put a leg iron on a man, they might leave it there for weeks, 
months. 

One-two; one-two ... 

And if gangrene set in, the leg would come off and anaesthetic 
might or might not be used. 

One-two; one-two ... 

Survival depended solely upon the victim, not the torturer. The 
latter didn’t care. 

Rane sprang to his feet at attention. Military bearing, man, military 
bearing. They might be watching. Show them nothing. 

Next he turned to his cot and straightened the rumpled quilt. Briskly 
he tucked the corners under in a military fold. Straightening up again, 
his eye looked out across the sere garden. Spring had not yet touched 
this part of Texas, though the grass was green. Flowers were not yet 
abroad. 

Wide-open space. Rane felt a twinge of nausea. His mouth was dry. 

“Duty,” he said aloud. “Your duty is to march outside, a free man. A 
free man.” 

Stiffly, Rane paraded out of the sewing room, through the tiny 
kitchen, and out the door to the backyard. The grass felt incredibly 
cool against the soles of his feet, but at the same time alive. The air 
was brisk and sharp. 

Rane breathed it in deeply. Then, methodically, he walked to the 
driveway, down it to the street, and then down the street, studying the 
parked cars as if they were artifacts in some obscure museum. 

At this early hour the street was deserted. Rane looked at each 
house along the row, studying it. No guards. No people. Not one soul 
in a green tunic and a pith helmet. 

There was a sound in the sky. 

Rane looked up. Far, far above, the fuselage of an aircraft caught 
the first rays of the morning sun. It gleamed brighter than the morning 
star. The sound of the ship filtered down out of the heavens, forty, 
fifty thousand feet. To his ears it was a strange, sighing, rustling of the 
sky, remote, pure. 


2 
Lackland Air Force Base, March 4, 1973 


Rane’s appointment with Maxwell was at 10:00 a.m. He was ushered in 
promptly. 


“Sit down, Major. Make yourself comfortable.” 


The psychiatrist was professionally relaxed. He knew Rane was not. 
The man would never be relaxed until he began to break through his 
self-imposed armor of reticence. The process of rebuilding depended 
entirely upon that. 


Maxwell tried an indirect tack. 

“Has your interest in sports revived yet, Major?” 

Rane stared at him. “Sports?” 

“That’s right. You used to play football, didn’t you?” 

“In high school, yes. And at Texas. Barely made the squad there.” 
He said it ruefully. 

“But you made the squad, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Why do you say ‘of course,’ Charlie? It’s a rare man who makes the 
football team of a major university. Rarer still for one who’s your size. 
What are you? About six foot? One seventy?” 

“Tve been dieting.” 

Maxwell smiled. “A glimmer of humor, eh? That’s a good sign, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t know it was funny. It was a statement of fact.” 

“Not quite. You know, of course, that you weren’t dieting. That’s a 
voluntary procedure for a reason of health and/or beauty. In fact, you 
were being systematically starved, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes. I know that.” 

Maxwell made a bridge of his hands. He tried not to look pompous 
and pedantic. 

“You know, Major, it’s very important that you understand in detail 
the mechanisms whereby you survived your ordeal, because now you 
have to systematically dismantle those mechanisms.” 

Rane shrugged. “I call it decompression. Only I feel I’m not coming 
up.” 

Maxwell nodded. “As a concept, decompression is all right for 
explaining these things to laymen. In fact, it tells them a lot about your 
problem. But it doesn’t tell you. No. You must think of it as a 
mechanism, an intricate piece of machinery that you have put 
together and only you can take apart. But do you know something, 
Charlie?” 

“What?” 

Maxwell leaned toward him. “You don’t want to dismantle your 
mechanism. You’ve come to depend on it. Do you understand that?” 

“T think it’s crap. Mechanisms. Decompression. Christ, I’m a survivor. 


Isn’t it natural to want to keep on surviving?” 


“Exactly! Of course it is! But you cannot keep on surviving in terms 
of ... what did you call that place?” 


“Heartbreak Hotel.” 


“Correct.” Maxwell leaned back in his chair. “Your situation’s not 
unique, you know. And I’m not just talking about other POWs, either 
from Vietnam or anywhere else. After the First World War there were 
hundreds of cases of men breaking down, failing to adjust because 
they couldn’t stand not hearing the guns pounding. After World War 
Two thousands of men came back from the Pacific who slept for years 
with a pistol or a bayonet under their pillow. Do you see the common 
denominator?” 

“Fear,” said Rane. “You soak in a certain kind of fear so long ...” He 
let it trail away. 

“You’re showing symptoms right now, Major. I can see them. Your 
pupils are slightly dilated. There’s muscular tension. I’d bet a dollar 
your pulse is fast. I can see the perspiration on your lip.” 


“Then do something!” snapped Rane. 


The outburst made Maxwell grin. “Marvelous! You’re alive after 
all.” 


Rane fell back in the leather chair, drained. The symptoms faded. 


Maxwell watched him for a moment, then went on. “A key problem 
you have, Charlie, is your reticence. You clam up. What that means is 
that you have so indoctrinated yourself to reveal nothing to your 
captors—your torturers—that you are incapable of revealing yourself 
to your wife, to me, to your normal environment. You are sealed 
within yourself. And that’s dehumanizing. Your survival mechanism 
has become a Frankenstein’s monster. It controls you more than you 
control it.” 


“Thanks!” Rane said sharply. 
“Sarcasm is a form of humor, too,” said Maxwell. “We'll work on it.” 


Rane took a handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his face. 
“Okay, Doctor. What do I do?” 

“Well, without getting into a lot of psychiatric jargon, we must bore 
into the core of your mechanism. Find its switch, if you will. I have a 
theory about that.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

“Very well. In some of our earlier conversations, when we were 
debriefing you, figuring out how you had made it, you kept harping 
on the word ‘duty.’ ” 

Rane’s eyes narrowed. “I hope that’s not the switch.” 


“T think it may be.” 

Sweat broke out again on Rane’s face. He pushed his hand in front 
of him. It trembled. 

Maxwell knew when not to press. 

“Shall we talk about something else?” 

Rane nodded emphatically. 

“You start it off this time.” 

Rane had difficulty beginning. “Last night,” he said slowly, “I had 
this dream about a country-music singer. A real one. Beautiful woman. 
It was a sex dream. She was leaning back against some stairs wearing 
this sort of fluffy yellow dress without her underpants. She sort of had 
her hair stacked up”’—Rane motioned with his hands around the top 
of his head—“yellow and curly ... everything was yellow ...” 

Rane had the handkerchief out again, dabbing at his lip. 

“How did you feel?” prompted Maxwell. 

“T couldn’t get it up.” Rane slumped in the chair. His eyes accused 
Maxwell. “That’s what it was like going to Nam and not getting into 
actual combat. It was like getting into bed with a beautiful woman 
and not being able to”—Rane’s voice fell—“fuck her.” 

“You were in combat, Charlie.” 

“No, I wasn’t. I was a bus driver.” Rane fumbled for a cigarette. His 
voice became nearly inaudible. “I didn’t kill any of the enemy. All 
those guys I took in ... they were all dying ... sometimes I feel so bad 
about that ... they knew they were gonna die. And I wasn’t. I took the 
guys in and out that were doing the killing, and got killed. That’s all I 
ever did.” 

Rane lit the cigarette. “I can’t sleep. The pills don’t do anything.” 

“Yours is a common reaction, if that’s any comfort. All survivors 
carry a heavy burden of guilt, whether it’s walking away from an auto 
wreck or Buchenwald. They’re glad it wasn’t them and they feel guilty 
about being glad. Millions of people carry that burden, Major.” 

“That doesn’t make me feel better.” 

“In time you'll sublimate it. That’s not the problem that worries me. 
I want you to think about that word ‘duty,’ okay?” 

Rane said nothing. 

“Tt takes awhile to readjust after seven years,” said Maxwell. 

Rane seemed suddenly preoccupied. “I’m going along okay ... then 
all of a sudden I’ve forgotten how to tie my shoes or something. I feel 
like an asshole.” 

“All part of the fear and anxiety syndrome, Charlie. Confusion, 
forgetfulness, inability to concentrate. That'll go pretty much when 


you’ve dismantled the mechanism.” 


Rane wasn’t listening. “Sometimes I think I never came back. Maybe 
it sounds crazy, but I got used to it. I could take anything. I was safe.” 


“Aren’t you safe here?” 


“T don’t know. It’s like the whole country took a step backward. The 
kids. You know, Mark’s got that long hair. Like a girl ... Everything’s 
different. My wife. My kid. I had the whole thing worked out. And 
nothing’s gone the way I planned.” 


“Your plan was survival-oriented. It was based on seven-year-old 
information, Charlie.” The wife, thought Maxwell. She was a casualty, 
too. “See the lawyer?” 


Rane nodded. “Yeah. I’m giving her the house. The back pay goes 
into trust for Mark.” 


“That’s what you want to do?” 

“What am I going to do with a house?” 

Maxwell shrugged. “Anything else in particular that’s bothering 
you?” 

“Yeah.” The thought of it seemed to surprise him. “Noise!” 


CHAPTER 


FOUR 
1 
San Antonio, March 7, 1973 


The thud and blare of a Legion post bugle corps caromed from a huge, 
stark billboard demanding: 


SEND A LETTER TO HANOI 
RELEASE MAJOR CHARLES RANE 


Rane wondered if any letters had gone. No matter. It would have 
made no difference. If the screams of the tortured accomplished 
nothing, why would abstract words scribbled on paper. 

Rane let himself be led toward the billboard by an honor guard of 
poker-faced legionnaires, all men in their fifties. World War Two, 
thought Rane. That war meant something to them. 

Near the billboard was a large open-sided tent where refreshments 
had been set up. On a separate table a security officer stood watch 
over a shallow walnut case. Rane wondered if it was another shotgun. 

At the base of the billboard a workman in a hard hat stood leaning 
on a chain saw. Rane noted that all of the upright timbers of the sign 
had been cut already, save one. 

Between the tent and the billboard stood a cluster of men in 
business suits. Apart from them a half-dozen press and television 
cameramen waited in stances of professional boredom. 

Reaching the workman, the honor guard halted. The workman with 
the saw yanked its starting cable and it roared into life. Rane for an 
instant felt an urge to cover his ears and duck. He resisted it. The band 
stopped playing, and the photographers clustered around. Rane 
blinked as strobe lights fired. The workman handed him the noisy saw 
and again the strobes winked like lightning in a summer storm. 

Rane turned from the flashes, glad to have some excuse to duck, 
and touched the whirling blade to the last timber. Chips and dust flew. 
Then the big sign’s last timber cracked, split, and the billboard lazily 
fell to earth, cushioned by its own press of air. 

The group applauded as the staccato firing of flashbulbs continued. 
The bugle corps launched into a flattened version of “God Bless 
America.” 


Aman came up to Rane. 

“Tm George Williams,” he said. 

Rane put out his hand. “You’re the chairman of this, right? I want to 
thank you for all you’ve done.” 

“Not over yet,” grinned Williams. “This way, please.” 

Rane looked around. He saw Janet and Mark at the edge of the little 
crowd, then turned to follow Williams. They walked toward the tent. 

“How do you like that?” he asked, pointing toward a tomato-red 
Cadillac convertible with a white top. 

“Very sporty,” said Rane. He didn’t like red. Too many associations. 
Blood. Communists. The Red River delta. Red of fires on the horizon. 
Red of burning planes. A color of violence. Color of chaos. Color of 
revolution. 

They reached the tent, where some reporters already had found the 
liquid refreshments. Mr. Williams turned to them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Grim’s Variety Stores is proud to present to 
Major Charles Rane, our returning hero, a small token of our respect, 
admiration, and hope for the future ...” 

Williams pointed his finger at the flat walnut case. 

“’,. One silver dollar for every day he spent in Hanoi’s hell hole ... 
coming to a grand total of two thousand, five hundred and fifty-five 
dollars. And”—he held his hand poised over the box as flashbulbs 
winked—“one for the good luck we all wish him in the future.” 

Williams then turned with a flourish of arms. 

“And to get Major Rane down the road of success in style, Gould 
Motors has donated this brand-new Cadillac convertible. Making the 
presentation will be Linda Forchet, a lovely Texas belle, who wore 
Major Rane’s VIVA bracelet all the time he was away.” 

Williams waved forward a lanky, smiling girl in a miniskirt. She had 
sandy hair and frank, pale blue eyes. Her figure was good, but not 
lush. 

“Miss Forchet!” 

She came forward and stared directly into Rane’s eyes. He looked 
away instinctively. That was one of the things he had learned with the 
interrogators—never look them in the eye. They were trained to read 
eyes. Tell them nothing. He squinted into the crowd. 

Linda Forchet reached up and kissed him on the cheek, then pulled 
off her bracelet and handed it to Rane. He glanced at it curiously. It 
was, after all, a kind of shackle. 

“T always looked forward to the day I would be giving this back to 
you, Major,” she said. “I’ve looked at this bracelet almost every day 


for I don’t know how long.” 

She spoke with the sharp, nasal twang of coastal Texas. Rane 
noticed that she, too, affected the no-bra look. No one seemed to pay 
it heed. He forced a smile. Her own smile broadened into a kind of 
invitation. Her eyes tried to lock again on his. Rane looked toward 
Williams, who was gesturing to the security officer. 

The guard opened the walnut case, revealing rows of silver dollars. 
They caught the sun, glistening like ... 

Rane’s mind tricked him. He saw sun glinting on the olive surface of 
a paddy. He was coming down, slowly, slowly, oscillating like a 
human pendulum beneath his parachute. And then ... 

He shook his head to clear it, then glanced around to see if anyone 
had noticed. But all were watching Linda. 

“On behalf of Grim’s,” she said, “and the state of Texas, we’d like to 
present you with these silver dollars. We’re all proud of you.” 

She reached and kissed him again. There was a smattering of 
applause. Rane leaned to look at the shining silver. No rice field. No 
water. It was solid, real. He hefted the box. 

“Tt’s heavy,” he said. A banality. He didn’t know what to say about 
these ceremonies enshrining his agonies. 

“Major,” called a reporter, “what are you going to do with all those 
silver dollars?” 

Rane looked up. His eyes were hidden from them by his flying 
glasses. 

“Hide ’em,” he said. 

The little crowd laughed in appreciation of Rane’s sense of humor in 
the wake of his misery. 

They didn’t know that Rane was in deadly earnest. 
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Late that afternoon Mark found Rane in a corner of their living room, 
studying the photograph album. 

“What’s that?” 

“Us. The family, Mark.” He pointed at the picture of his mother 
holding him as a baby. “That’s my mom and that’s me when I was 
your age ... | mean the age you were when I went away.” 


Mark wasn’t particularly interested. He leaned across Rane’s 
shoulder and turned a page. “Is that you?” 


“Sure. When I was on the football team over at the high school.” 
“You played football?” 
“That’s right. In college, too. University of Texas. Maybe that’s 


where you'll go.” 

“T don’t want to go to college. I want to join the police. Like Cliff. 
That’s exciting.” 

“College can be exciting, too.” 

“Books?” Mark was incredulous. He shook his head, then looked at 
the picture again. “What did you play? Line?” 

“In high school, yes. Guard on offense; linebacker on defense. In 
college I was a defensive back, but I didn’t like that as much. Also I 
didn’t get to play as much in college. Do you like football?” 

“Yeah.” The boy said it as if there could be no question about the 
fact. “I like all sports, but mostly I like baseball.” 

“That’s a good game.” 

“Want to play some catch?” 

Rane was about to say no, but stopped himself. He thought a 
moment. He had some duty here. What? For an instant he couldn’t 
remember, couldn’t remember where he was ... 

“You all right?” asked Mark. 

“Wha—?” The living room seemed to emerge from behind a film. 
“All right? Sure. Fine. I’d love to play some catch. Have you got an 
extra glove for my poor old soft hands?” 

“You bet!” 


Mark raced upstairs, then almost as quickly raced back down again 
with a pitcher’s mitt and a first-baseman’s glove and a grass-stained 
hardball. 

Rane forced himself to his feet. He put the picture album back 
exactly where it had been on the shelf. Methodically, he straightened 
books until each was perpendicular with the shelving, the backs 
aligned like soldiers. He turned and followed Mark out through the 
kitchen into the backyard. Janet was at the sink. She said nothing as 
he passed, but she watched them as they began to toss the ball back 
and forth. 

He’s terribly awkward, she thought, watching Rane. He dropped 
easy throws from Mark, then returned the ball at all angles. The boy, 
unable to conceal his disappointment at this inept display of athletic 
prowess, dutifully chased after the ball. 

“Hi.” 

She jumped in startlement and turned. Cliff was there, smiling his 
little boy smile. Until this moment, she’d never quite realized how 
boyish he seemed, how much she thought of him that way, even 
though he was a full-grown man, strong, resourceful, experienced. He 
was well regarded among the police, and they were a group 
disinclined to accept immaturity. Still, she thought of him as a boy. 


Like Mark. The association, perhaps. Cliff had first come around to be 
with Mark ... 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. His eyes probed hers. 

“Nothing.” She smiled automatically. “I was in a reverie. Watching 
Mark and Charlie out there. Throwing a ball.” 

Cliff moved closer to her, his expression anxious. “It’s a God-awful 
strain on you, isn’t it?” 

“What do you think?” Her voice trembled ever so much. 

“Sorry ’bout that. Stupid question. I know it’s a strain. For me, too. 
Have you talked to the doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did Dr. Maxwell say about it?” 

“That it would take time.” She tried to inject control back into her 
voice, but the word time kept moving in her mind. How much time did 
things take? Forever? Never? 

“That makes sense,” Cliff nodded. 

She shook her head violently. “What’s time going to do but make us 
older?” 

“You should try talking to Charlie about it,” Cliff said with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

“What can I say to him? I’m sorry they shot you down and tortured 
you? I’m sorry I’m taking your family away from you?” 

Cliff looked out the window. “He’s hurt. He doesn’t say much about 
it. Charlie was never a big talker ... he’s hurt.” Cliff turned back from 
the window and looked at her again. His eyes showed pain. “I didn’t 
want it to be this way.” 

Janet’s lips tightened in anger. “Well, then let’s forget the whole 
thing.” 

Cliff reached to embrace her. “Come on now ... it’ll work out.” 

Her expression softened. She looked into his face, into the corners of 
his eyes, trying to draw strength from him. He’s solid, she thought. A 
rock. Dependable. He’ll save me, comfort me. 

“Tll try—” Cliff said with effort, “I'll try to talk to him.” 

He stepped away from her toward the door to the backyard. His 
hand hesitated for a moment on the knob, then he turned it and went 
out, forcing himself to grin as if the sun were shining instead of going 
down. 

“Hey runt, chuck it in here,” he shouted. 

Mark enthusiastically threw a high, hard one. Cliff caught it 
barehanded and snapped it back sidearm. 

“Now over to your daddy.” 


“No, no,” said Rane. “I’m done.” 

Cliff watched him. Rane seemed out of breath, perspiring, even 
though it was cool and the game not straining. Rane tossed him the 
first-baseman’s glove, then went down the driveway to the street. 

Cliff felt a sudden chill. And sadness. This wasn’t the way the wheel 
was supposed to turn. Not at all. 
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The feel, the texture of the rope was a comfort at the same time it 
evoked pain. Rane’s hands twisted the hemp, knotted it, tugged it. His 
eyes watered in the harsh glare of the sewing room’s naked ceiling 
bulb. He concentrated intently on the rope. Yet, at the same time, a 
portion of his mind was remote, focusing on colors, shapes. Flowers of 
some kind. It was something he had learned at the Heartbreak Hotel, 
this disassociation, this capability of doing, feeling one thing on a real 
plane while keeping segments of his thoughts in an abstract one. 

Rane became aware of booted feet in the doorway. He froze. One of 
the feet extended and tapped gently on the wall. 

“Can I buy you a drink?” 

Rane looked up. It was Cliff, smiling through a frown of concern. He 
looked faintly bearish, holding a bottle of bourbon and two glasses in 
one hand. In the other he held a soup dish full of ice cubes. 

“Sure,” said Rane. 

Cliff entered, placing the bottles, glasses and ice on the sewing 
machine table. He dropped some cubes into the tumblers and poured 
two stiff drinks. 


Rane’s hands continued to work at the rope, the knots. Cliff 
watched, wondering. 

“Tf I’m bothering you, man, you can just tell me to leave.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“I mean, hell”—Cliff groped for words—“I wouldn’t blame you if 
you took after me with a damn tire iron or something.” His eyes were 
riveted to the twisting rope. 

“Why would I do that?” The question was flat, toneless. It required 
no answer. 

Cliff's surprised look was without guile. He stepped forward and 
offered a glass to Rane. The flyer put the rope carefully on the cot and 
accepted the bourbon. 

“Welcome home.” He extended his tumbler. 


Rane looked at it a moment, then touched his own glass against 
Cliff's. 


“Nice to be home.” 

Cliff knew it was a meaningless amenity. How could it be “nice”? 
There was nothing nice about it. He felt small, useless. He gulped his 
bourbon. 

Rane took a small savoring sip of his, eyes remote. The flavor was 
alien, burning. Once he’d doted on good bourbon, had made a 
mystique of it with his flying friends. He recalled some ancient, dim 
debates about the relative merits of sourmash or regular. He thought 
of boiled rat. 

“T got to say this, Charlie,” Cliff blurted. “And I know what you’ve 
got to be thinking of me, but, shit, man, I really ... admire you.” His 
own words sounded inane to him. 

“Thank you,” said Rane. 

“T mean,” Cliff hurried on, “I been in a couple of scrapes, and I 
know what I can do, but I can’t tell you how many times I wondered if 
I could have come through what you did. I mean I just don’t know ... 
I’m not trying to butter you up ... I mean it.” 

“T know.” Rane seemed somewhere else. 

“Anybody who wasn’t over there has to ask himself if he could have 
taken it ...” 

Rane shrugged. 

“’.. Getting tortured and all. I mean those people had no mercy.” 
Cliff felt compelled to go on, but he didn’t like the sound of his own 
voice. “Is all that shit true about them bamboo splinters and all?” The 
question faded. 

Rane just looked at him. 

Cliff was flustered. “I just wondered ... from the stories I heard ...” 
He hesitated, looking questioningly at Rane. “You know ... like them 
giving out electric shocks to the ... testicles. To make guys sign them 
declarations. Now that would just about ruin a man for life.” Cliff 
knew it was the wrong thing to say. He laughed faintly, nervously. 

The remoteness in Rane’s eyes disappeared. He focused clearly on 
Cliff. “You want to know what they did?” 

“Not if you don’t want to tell,” Cliff said reluctantly. 

Rane put his glass aside and retrieved the rope. He snapped it taut 
between his fists. 

“They had,” he said very carefully, “this thing with a rope.” 

Suddenly he was on his feet. Cliff backed away, startled. 

“You see, they tie your arms behind you at the elbows—” he 
kneeled down, “get you down on your knees. And pull your arms up.” 

Rane clutched the rope behind him, demonstrating. He lifted his 


arms up behind his head, held them there a moment. Then he dropped 
them and held the rope out to Cliff. 


“Here, you do it.” 

“What?” 

“Tie my arms. Tie them at the elbow.” Rane’s tone was insistent. 

Cliff shook his head. “I don’t want ...” 

Rane’s voice turned wheedling. His eyes turned sly. “Tie them. It’s 
all right.” 

Apprehensively, Cliff complied. He felt perspiration running from 
his armpits. There was a tremor in his hands as he fumbled with the 
coarse rope. Rane’s arms were behind his back. Cliff looped the rope 
around the elbows and across the lower shoulders below the scapula. 

“Tighter” Rane said insistently. “They did it tighter. Pull that rope.” 

With something like sudden anger, Cliff tugged the rope until Rane’s 
upper arms were at an acute angle, the elbows almost touching. 

Rane spoke as if instructing a slow child. “You take the loose end 

Cliff did as he was told. 

“Got it?” Rane’s breathing was steady, deep, controlled. “Pull up on 
it.” 

Cliff raised the loose end and Rane’s arms came up. He could hear 
the faint pop of the humerus bones in their sockets. 

“Pull tighter,” said Rane. “Up, man. You’re going to pull me up to 
the ceiling this way. Until”—Rane’s voice was constricted now—“you 
hear the bones crack ... then you let me down a little. You see? Then 
you pull me up again, even higher.” 

Cliff followed the commands as if in some kind of relentless 
nightmare. He couldn’t help himself; he could do nothing but comply. 

“Higher!” Rane’s voice was a rasp. 

“Charlie,” gasped Cliff. He dropped the rope. “I can’t. I wouldn’t do 
that to anybody.” 

Rane, his face contorted, sweating, took an incredibly deep breath, 
then snapped his arms down. The knot broke. 

“Nothing,” he said, staring at Cliff. The blue in his eyes seemed to 
burn like acetylene, incredibly hot, yet looking as cold as arctic ice. 
“That was nothing.” There was a hint of triumph in his voice. 

Cliff, shaken, backed toward the door. 

“How could you handle that? How could you take it?” 

Rane rose, holding the rope. 

“You learn to love the rope. You look forward to it. That’s how you 
beat them. And they never know that you love their rope trick.” 


“Charlie ... man”—Cliff’s eyes showed fear—“you’re a hero.” 

“Thanks.” Rane turned and walked back to his cot. He sat down, 
toying with the rope, twirling it idly. After a moment, calmed, 
breathing normally, he said, “You know, Cliff—” 

“What, Charlie?” 

“T really don’t think you ought to call my boy a runt.” 

“T won’t—” Cliff could comprehend none of this, “I won’t.” He 
backed through the door and murmured, “I’m sorry, Charlie.” 


CHAPTER 


FIVE 
1 
Lackland Air Force Base, March 8, 1973 


Rane took out his last cigarette, then crumpled the empty pack and 
placed it carefully in the ashtray at the edge of Colonel Maxwell’s 
desk. He had no more matches. 

“Use mine,” said Maxwell, shoving a large brass lighter across the 
desk to him. 

Rane worked it, inhaled deeply, then leaned back in the leather and 
let the smoke out wearily. The session with Maxwell seemed endless, 
yet it had only started a few minutes ago. 

“So what do you think the business with the rope meant, Doc?” 

“The correct question is, What do you think it meant?” 

“Hell, if I knew that, I wouldn’t be here.” 

“But you are. And all I can do is help you shape your own 
understanding of these things. Sure, I could give you a pop-psych 
song-and-dance about the meaning of it all. But, as I told you before, 
yow’re the one who has to dismantle the old survival mechanism. Not 
me,” He smiled thoughtfully. “Make up a rationale about the rope. 
The truth will be there somewhere. Maybe we can get at it.” 

Rane nodded. That made some sense. 

“Okay. Suppose it went this way: Here, is this guy, Cliff, and he and 
my wife’—Rane made a circular motion with his hands—“are 
involved. On the one hand, I know I should be emotionally wound up 
about this; but on the other I can’t get wound up. Yet I’ve got to do 
something. You see? I’ve got this duty ... this compul—” 

“Hold it!” snapped Maxwell. “Right there was that word again. 
Duty.” 

Rane puffed hard on his cigarette. “Don’t make too much of that, 
Colonel. I’m not a vocal type. I don’t have an extended vocabulary, 
and maybe I use one word when I mean something else.” 

“Not in this case, Major. Duty is the operative word. Shall we talk 
about it?” 

Perspiration stained Rane’s lip. “Can I make a suggestion, Colonel?” 

“Sure.” 

“Interrogation still makes me ... sick. Just make statements to me. 


Please. Then I can say yes, or no. Is that dumb?” 


“No, I understand completely.” Maxwell took out a cigarette of his 
own, reached for the lighter and lit up. “Let me make a few general 
statements about the word duty. Listen. But you don’t have to respond 
unless you choose to. Okay?” 

Rane nodded. He closed his eyes as if to shut something out. 

“The military puts extraordinary burdens on its officers in situations 
like the one you were in, Rane. Maybe the greatest burden of them all 
is the concept of duty. It’s full of contradictions. For example’— 
Maxwell picked up a large book with a blue paper cover—“here is the 
Air Force survival manual. Right at the very beginning it says this: 
‘The survivor’s mission is to return to friendly control without giving 
aid or comfort to the enemy ...’ ” 

Maxwell looked up at Rane. “That’s duty number one. Okay? But 
the paragraph goes on: ‘... to return early and in good physical and 
mental condition ...’” 

Maxwell looked up again. “That’s duty number two.” He continued 
reading: “ ‘The continuing successful adaptation to a constantly 
changing environment leads to a completed mission—survival.’ ” 

Maxwell closed the book. “And that last item makes duty number 
three. So saith AF Manual 64-3” 

“So?” muttered Rane, eyes still closed. “What’s the point?” 

“The point is that you accept those statements, whole cloth.” 

“T suppose I do. They sound right.” 

“Then, of course, you probably realize that those words are a web of 
contradictions and confusion; that the whole statement, on analysis, is 
virtually meaningless.” 

Rane’s eyes blinked open, staring at Maxwell. “I don’t realize any 
such thing. They’re perfectly valid.” 


Maxwell nodded and winked. “Valid ... until analyzed.” 

Rane shook his head as if trying to kill a buzz in his ears. 

“Let’s go back over them, Major ... the statements. Duty number 
one says, in effect, ‘Come back, but don’t do anything to help the 
other side.’ ” 

“That’s right.” 

Maxwell smiled tightly. “Excuse a question. It’s rhetorical. Which 
part of the duty has priority: coming back or not giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy?” 

“They have equal priority,” Rane said quickly. 


“They can’t,” argued Maxwell. “One must take precedence over the 
other.” 


“Okay,” said Rane. “Suppose I buy that. Then I have to say that not 
giving aid or comfort takes priority over coming back.” 

“In other words,” said Maxwell, “an officer’s duty is to die rather 
than survive, if survival means bolstering the enemy.” 

“Exactly.” Rane’s face ran with perspiration. He rubbed his hand 
across his mouth. “Exactly.” 

Maxwell’s eyebrows lifted quizzically. “But that’s not what the Air 
Force says. Nowhere is there a manual that tells you to die or commit 
suicide when you fall into the hands of the enemy, or at any other 
time. United States flyers are not Kamikazes.” 

“No,” Rane stammered. “No, we’re not.” 

“That’s why they give you parachutes on a mission over enemy 
territory.” 

“Sure.” 

“Then what is your duty? Survive? Or die?” 

“No questions!” gasped Rane. “Christ, Doc, what are you trying to 
say to me?” 

Maxwell went on relentlessly. “Now let’s look at duty number two. 
Seems sensible enough. ‘Get back fast in good physical and mental 
shape ...’” 

“Okay,” Rane nodded. “What about it?” 


“It’s impossible,” Maxwell snorted. “You’re a prime example of just 
how impossible it is.” 


“Not impossible,” Rane protested. “I’m back.” 


Maxwell didn’t press that point further. Instead he said, “Now we 
come to duty number three: ‘Adapt to your environment and survive.’ 


Rane said nothing. 

“T think even a true believer like you, Charlie, can recognize that 
adapting to a constantly changing environment that includes horrible, 
systematic torture, caging, filth, and starvation doesn’t make a lot of 
sense.” 

Rane stared at him hollowly. “You’re saying I would have been 
better off dying ...” 

“Nonsense!” said Maxwell. “I’m saying nothing of the kind. What I 
am trying to do, Charlie, is to get you to recognize that you have an 
incredibly hyper-developed sense of duty. It helped you—hell, made 
you—survive. But at the same time it is a very unilateral sense, strictly 
yours.” 

Rane shook his head. “I can’t just say the hell with duty. God, it’s 
my whole life. You just said ...” 


“Wait! I said you have a hyper-developed sense of duty. It’s a 
distortion. Maybe it’s a monster. You’ve got to bring it back down to 
scale.” 


Rane’s breath was coming in short bursts. He inhaled deeply a few 
times, then leaned back once again in his chair and closed his eyes. 


“Can it get worse. Doc? Stay the same? Shrink?” 


Maxwell knew he had to place the burden back on Rane. No 
psychiatrist dared become a crutch for long. It was the path to 
madness. 


“It’s up to you, Charlie. Just keep putting one foot ahead of the 
other. After your family ... matter ... is settled, I think you'll see some 
progress.” 

“But which way, Doc?” 


San Antonio, March 8, 1973 


Maxwell had had one last bit of advice. He had told Rane to purchase 
a whole new civilian outfit—and wear it. Rane accepted the idea that 
a change of clothing was, in effect, a therapeutic change of scene and 
thus beneficial. 


Indeed, it had been. Rane felt good, better than he had in a long 
time, as he left the clothing store in downtown San Antonio with his 
cartons and boxes. The Cadillac was parked in a lot several blocks 
away. 

“Major Rane!” 


He turned and saw a girl—a young woman—trotting toward him. 
She wore tight jeans and a polo shirt that seemed painted on. 


“Hello!” she said breathlessly, catching up. 

“Hello?” Rane was uncertain. 

“Linda Forchet, the girl who wore your bracelet.” 

“Oh, yeah.” Rane forced a smile. “I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” she said, touching his arm. “You been 
shopping?” 

“Yeah, a little bit.” 


She read the names on the clothing-store boxes. “Come on, Ill buy 
you a drink to your new wardrobe.” 

“T think I better get ...” 

She tugged at his arm. “Hey, you gonna be the first man to say no to 
me?” 

Rane hesitated. And yet, he thought, he must have some obligation 


—duty?—to this young woman. The bracelet business. She had shared 
a scrap of his ordeal. A volunteer. Sense of duty? What? 

“Okay,” he said. 

“Swell.” 

She led him back down the street to a dimly lit bar. Inside a jukebox 
wailed a country tune. The singer had the same nasal Gulf twang as 
Linda. 

“T work here at night,” she explained. 

“Well, what are you doing here now?” 

“Hanging out. Ain’t got nothing better to do.” She giggled. “Don’t 
trip over the drunks now. They keep the place so nobody’ll see the 
cucarachas.” 

Cockroaches, thought Rane. I wonder how she would react if I told 
her how many times I had eaten them to stay alive. And maggots. 
What had the manual said? “... adaptation to a constantly changing 
environment ...” 

She took him to a booth. He put his packages on the bench and sat 
down opposite her. A waitress in a revealing scrap of costume came 
over. Rane took it in automatically: mandatory squeezed-up bosom on 
top of a V to the navel; black mesh stockings; too-high heels. 

“Bring me a Tom Collins, Bebe,” said Linda. “Major what are you 
drinking?” 

“Tap.” 

The waitress ogled Rane. “You Major Charles Rane?” 

Linda cut her short. “Man’s thirsty, Bebe.” 

The waitress glared at Linda. “Well, you sure shouldn’t be.” She 
flounced away to put in the order with the bartender. 

“Pay no attention to the village idiot.” 

Rane looked toward the dark corners of the bar. He was grateful for 
the gloom. Suddenly, he realized that the day had been a strain— 
Maxwell, buying clothes, the small talk there. There was an 
uncomfortably prolonged silence. 

“You know,” she said finally, “I been hoping to run into you like 
this. Would you believe I was going to slip you my number that day 
when they gave you the silver dollars? But, with you being married 
and all, I said, ‘Girl, get ahold of yourself.’ ” 

Rane didn’t know what to say. The reappearence of Bebe with the 
drinks spared him. 

“This round’s on Eddie, Major.” 

Rane’s eyes questioned Linda. 

“The bartender,” she said. 


“Oh. Well, thank you very much.” 

Bebe flashed him a seductive smile, then faded back into the 
darkness. 

“That’s real nice,” said Rane. 

Linda raised her glass. “Happy days.” 

“Happy days.” He raised his glass to hers. He sipped some beer, 
then put the glass down. Linda was looking into his face. Rane was 
embarrassed. He averted his gaze. 

She didn’t give up easily. “Want to see a trick?” She took the cherry 
from her drink and held it up. “You see, the stem is straight. And now 
for Linda Forchet and her educated tongue ...” 

She put the cherry into her mouth, wiggling her lips suggestively. A 
moment later she removed the cherry and showed it to Rane. There 
was a neat little knot tied halfway down the stem. 

Rane, amazed, smiled. It was a genuine smile, fleeting, but real. 

Linda grinned back, pleased that she had extracted some special 
reaction from him. “I got a million of em,” she said. 

“Pretty good,” said Rane. “Real good.” He smiled again, then looked 
back into his beer. 

She watched his downcast eyes for a moment, then said, “You’re the 
strong silent type, huh?” 

“Tm a little rusty in my small talk.” Something crossed his face, like 
a shadow. She saw it, even in the gloom. 

“Hey—” She touched his arm. “I didn’t mean nothing bad. I don’t 
mind carrying the ball. Shoot, it’s a pleasure after all the fat-mouthin’ 
drunks I have to put up with.” 

Rane’s breath shortened. He felt vaguely ill. “Yeah,” he said. He 
gulped some beer. It did no good. Perspiration beaded around his 
mouth, on his forehead. He fought the symptoms and picked up his 
packages. “Well, I’ve got to be getting back. You thank everybody for 
the drink. And ... thank you, too, for wearing my bracelet. I really 
appreciate it.” 

She looked intently into his face. “It was the very least I could do. 
I’d like to do ... more.” Her eyes implored him. 

“Well—” He slid from the booth, juggling his packages. 

“Come back and see me now, okay. Wednesday through Sunday 
night.” 

“Sure,” he said, moving away. “Be glad to. Bye.” 

Linda watched him go, silhouetted against the sunlight outside. She 
bit her nails anxiously. In a small voice she said, “Bye.” 


CHAPTER 


SIX 
1 
San Antonio, March 9, 1973 


This time Maxwell called Rane. 

“How about getting together for lunch today, Major?” 

“What’s the matter? You run out of psychos over there?” 

“In the Air Force? Never!” 

“Well, I don’t know.” Rane didn’t want to go out of the house. There 
was nothing to keep him there, but open spaces still made him 
uncomfortable. It must, he thought, be the built-in characteristic of 
antelopes. Suspicious in the open. In danger. 

“Oh, come on, Major. I can read your thought waves. You want to 
go hunker down in that closet of yours.” 

“Not that,” Rane lied. “I’ve got one project to do. Something I 
promised myself.” 

“Well, I can fit my day into it. ’ll buy.” 

Rane steeled himself and forced the words. “Sure. Why not? My 
project is over your way. I’ll stop and pick you up. We can go to the 
place, then come back into town. Unless you want to eat on the base.” 

“Hah. Fat chance. When’ll you be by?” 

“Eleven.” 

“Good. Pll be out front.” 

Rane put the telephone back into its cradle, wondering what 
Maxwell had up his sleeve. Psychiatrist medical officers were not 
usually given to sudden on-duty-hours bursts of sociability. 

Brushing his suspicions aside, Rane went upstairs and broke out one 
of his new suits, a lightweight wool with a discreet pin stripe and a 
regimental necktie. He put them on and studied himself in the mirror 
over his wife’s dressing table. 

A stranger looked back at him. It might have been a prosecuting 
attorney, an accountant, a well-dressed gangster. He leaned closer to 
the mirror and gazed into his own eyes reflected there. Something 
should be in them, he thought. A clue, a sign, something that would 
tell him what, who he was, where he was going. 

He read nothing. The eyes were blue, blank, and unrevealing. 


Almost concealed by the right eyebrow was a thin, pink scar. A 
memento of just one of the cuts they had put on his face, this one 
from a boot toe as he writhed on the floor of the interrogation room, 
saturated in his own vomit. The cut should have been stitched. 
Instead, he had poulticed it with mud, an ancient Indian cure. Mold in 
the mud fought the infection. Incredibly, the cut had healed. 

He straightened up again. His own photograph was behind some 
bottles of cologne to one side. A sturdy, competent officer of the 1965 
Air Force looked from the frame. The eyes of that man, small as they 
were in the photograph, said something. There was a bit of challenge 
in them, a bit of arrogance, perhaps. Intelligent eyes, but uneducated 
in the realities. Alive. 

Next to it was a photograph of the three of them: Janet, Mark, 
Charlie, all smiling with some secret joke. He tried to remember the 
taking of the picture. He couldn’t. Mark appeared to be about a year 
old. He wore sleek rompers and a formal little jacket with three 
buttons. Janet and he seemed to be two other people, smiling at an 
orderly, unviolent world. It was clear they had a future, all three of 
them. Something bright was out there. 

Rane ticked off the emotions he knew he should be feeling about 
this: nostalgia, sadness, love. He tried to imagine those feelings, to 
evoke them somehow. He wanted that. Mentally, he matched them 
against the well-known symptoms of fear. 

Sex, he thought. He should remember that. It makes the palms go 
sweaty, makes the breathing short, can even create a kind of 
pleasurable nausea. Sometimes the mouth goes dry ... 

Rane shook his head and turned from the mirror. The memories all 
seemed so mechanical, like memories of what he had read about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. His own life, his family, everything up until 1966 
was history printed in his brain. 

But, Christ, he thought, I’m not a zombie. Zombies don’t ooze fear, 
nor try to grope for forgotten human emotions. 

Enough of this. He had things to do. 

Rane went downstairs and scribbled a note for Mark: 


Have gone out. Mom is in city. Will meet her there this afternoon 
and return home about 1700 hours. Cake in frig. 


Dad. 


He propped the note up on the kitchen table where Mark would be 
sure to see it, then went out to the Cadillac. He tried not to look too 
much at its red color. 


The drive to Lackland was fairly short. Rane handled the big 


automobile methodically, carefully. Like most flyers, he had a peculiar 
suspicion of ground vehicles. The absence of one dimension, he 
thought. Only two, instead of three. Like Major Charles Rane, whose 
third dimension, humanity, was, he mused, atrophied to say the least. 

Maxwell was waiting in front of the base administration building. 
Rane climbed out of the car to greet him. 

“You look like a banker in that outfit,” smiled Maxwell. “You look 
pretty damn respectable, in fact.” 

“Maybe I ought to go into banking. You know, the cages, the armed 
guards ...” 

“That’s not what I meant. Why don’t you put the top down on this 
boat? Spring is calling, Major. The sun shines, the blood stirs.” 

Rane frowned slightly. “I’m not sure I’m ready for that much sky.” 

“Try it. You might like it. If it gets to be too much of a burden, the 
top comes right up again. Easy as flicking a switch.” 

Maxwell’s suggestion made sense. Rane shrugged. The convertible— 
any car—was little more than a cell on wheels. Top down, freedom; 
top up, security. He climbed back in, unfastened the roof latches and 
pressed the “down” switch. The mechanism whirred and the top 
whipped up, back, and down into its cradle. 

Maxwell climbed into the passenger’s side. “This is some cruiser. 
How do you like it?” 

“Like?” Rane fumbled with the controls, started the motor. 

“That’s not an interrogation, Charlie. It’s small talk. About the 
merits of an automobile. It’s what your stereotype American has made 
small talk about for three quarters of a century. Horsepower, tires, 
pickup ...” 

“Okay, okay. I get the point. What can I tell you? It runs. That’s ... 
what it’s supposed to do.” He almost said “duty.” Maxwell knew it. He 
ignored the near slip. 

“Where we going?” 

“Down the highway a piece. A little personal business. Only take a 
minute, but it’s something I ...” He let the rest of the sentence go. 

They passed back out through the security checkpoint and down a 
road that passed along a high chain-link fence rimming the field. Up 
ahead a dozen large slim aircraft rested in a single line about fifty 
yards inside the fence. A pair of Air Police strolled around them. 
Guards. 

“Look at that!” said Rane. 

“Yeah, they came in early this morning. F-111s.” 

“Beautiful! Perfect!” 


Maxwell glanced at him sharply. It was the first time he had heard 
Rane express anything bordering on an emotional response. 

“Why don’t we stop and take a look?” he suggested. 

“Sure.” 

Rane pulled over and stopped. They both got out and walked to the 
fence. Rane linked his fingers into the mesh. “This is the first ’ve seen 
any of them up close.” 

“Were they operational when you ... shipped out?” 

“No. We were briefed on prototypes, of course, but these babies 
didn’t go operational until long after I was ...” He shrugged. “When I 
get back on regular duty, I hope to get up in one.” 

The two of them staring through the fence drew the attention of the 
guards. One of them came over. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but no one is allowed to loiter around here,” he said 
to the colonel. 

“This is Major Rane, Corporal. He just wanted to take a quick scan 
on the F-111s.” 

The enlisted man looked at Rane. “Sure. I’m sorry, Major, I didn’t 
recognize you in civies. Hang around as long as you want, but protect 
my ass if the sergeant comes by, okay?” 

“We’re going to leave now,” said Rane. “Orders are orders. You’ve 
got a duty.” 

“Yessir. Thank you, sir.” The corporal stepped back and saluted 
smartly. Rane and Maxwell returned the gesture. As the corporal left, 
they turned back toward the Cadillac. 

“What a marvelous, marvelous ship,” said Rane. “Do you know that 
thing has ground-following radar. You can fly five hundred feet off the 
deck over rugged country. Blind—” he moved his hands, simulating an 
aircraft moving up and down, “and she sticks to the terrain. The 
engineering, the technology that went into that. And all the other 
ships, too. Those incredible machines ...” 

He shook his head. 

“But they could’t knock out the beasts on the ground, could they, 
Charlie? Hundreds of missions and they couldn’t bring down the Tay 
Ninh bridge.” 

“They got it! A laser-guided bomb brought it down. We whipped 
them ...” 

“Oh, sure,” said Maxwell. “I’d forgotten that.” 

They climbed back into the automobile. Rane sat immobile behind 
the wheel for a moment, looking up at the sky. 

“You know, Colonel, I could never figure out why those people kept 


at it, kept at it, kept at it. Why they kept fighting, why they kept ... 
working on us prisoners ... why they did anything. They’re the most 
disorganized people in the world. Everything was chaos. Organization 
a shambles ...” 

Maxwell said nothing. The temptation was strong to remind Rane 
that the North Vietnamese, perhaps, had their own strange standards 
of duty and that they might include torture and the sacrifice of more 
than a million lives. But, he knew, Rane couldn’t see it that way. His 
own strange mechanism of survival—of duty—got in the way. It was a 
pattern that had been repeated over and over and over again by 
soldiers, by nations, down through the ages. 

Rane started the car and they drove on in silence. Soon they broke 
out into open country. A few miles down the highway, Rane turned 


into a gateway with a metal arch proclaiming LONE STAR HILLS MEMORIAL 
PARK. 


There were no hills. Except for the mounds of some fresh graves 
there was little to break the flat monotony of the cemetery. It was one 
of those parks where the memorials are bronze plaques set into the 
earth. The grass looked fresh and green. Sprinklers operated. 

Rane pulled into a place. “You can come along if you want to, or 
stay here.” 

“Tll come along.” 

Rane went to the trunk of the Cadillac, opened it and removed two 
modest bouquets of yellow roses. 

Maxwell followed him across the close-cropped turf to two markers, 
side by side. One read “Sarah Jane Rane, 1900-1961; the other 
“George Parker Rane, 1895-1958.” An A.E.F. plaque atop a long spike 
was stuck in the ground next to George Rane’s grave. 

Rane methodically removed the built-in vases from each marker, 
put them upright, and placed a bouquet in each. 

“T forgot water,” he said. “The flowers won’t last long.” 

“It’s the idea that counts,” said Maxwell. 

“Is it?” 

“T see your father was a serviceman, too.” 

“Yes. He was with the Thirty-sixth Division in France. The Texas 
Division. Infantry. It’s hard for me to visualize my father as a fighting 
man. He was a very gentle guy. They both were. But I guess he was 
there, all right. He was wounded. He never talked about it ...” 

“What did your father do, Charlie?” 

“He was a postal worker.” Rane turned a wry smile on Maxwell. “I 
think that’s where I got my passion for the Air Force uniform. He took 
it very seriously. Terribly seriously. You know, ‘Neither rain, nor sleet 


.... Whatever that saying is. He was out in some terrible weather 
sometimes when he really didn’t have to be.” 


“Your mother was getting a little old when you were born.” 
“That’s right. I had an older brother, you know.” 
“T didn’t know. Where is he?” 


“He died. Before I was born. The folks never spoke of him. It had to 
have been very painful for them. Some childhood illness. Pneumonia, 
maybe. They couldn’t do much about it back in those days. Funny 
thing, I don’t know where he’s buried. Let’s go.” 

Maxwell hesitated. “Charlie, would you want to ... say a prayer or 
anything?” 

Rane looked at him, eyes remote. 

“No.” 
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They lunched at a Mexican place on the Paseo del Rio. Rane drank 
some sangria, but barely touched his enchiladas. Maxwell, knowing 
Rane had to meet Janet soon, volunteered to get a taxicab back to the 
base. 


“T appreciate that, Doc. I kind of lost track of time.” It was nearly 
three. 


“No problem, but next time I grab the check, hear?” 
“Forget it.” 
“You said you and Janet were seeing a lawyer ...” 


“Some formalities. Signing some papers, that kind of thing. Ritual. 
Terms for seeing my boy. You know.” 


“Sure.” Maxwell glanced at his watch. “I’d better be on my way 
before the APs come after me. I enjoyed this, Charlie.” 


Rane nodded. “So did I. It beats squatting in that leather chair of 
yours.” 


“Maybe I can arrange to have a pitcher of sangria there.” 

“Doc?” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you ... see any signs? Am I coming back?” 

“I want to say yes to that, Charlie, but I have to say maybe. It takes 
time. The worst thing you can do is to start superimposing a timetable 
on yourself. All that can do is create some new anxiety, if you don’t 
meet it. Understood?” 

“T think so.” 


“Good. Don’t press. I know that manual bullshit about a passive 


outlook being the enemy of survival. It doesn’t apply here. Right?” 
“Okay.” 
“We'll get together soon, then ...” 
“Count on it.” 


They walked out together. Rane saw Maxwell off in his cab. From 
the Paseo del Rio it was only a few blocks to the attorney’s offices. 
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The lawyer’s suite was on the nineteenth floor of one of the new office 
buildings. In deference to Rane’s wishes all of the documents were laid 
out on a table for him to sign. He went through the formalities, then 
he and Janet got away as quickly as possible. 

Going down in the elevator she said, “It’s worse than a funeral, 
Charlie. You know what I mean?” 

“T think those papers really were signed long ago. We just put the 
stamp on them.” 

“We both deserved better from life, don’t you think?” 

“T don’t know about deserve ... it’s one of our nutty American ideas. 
We deserve this; we deserve that ...” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because I don’t know what any of us deserve ... if anything.” 

“There’s more to life than just surviving, Charlie.” Her tone turned 
bitter. “Don’t you know that? Can’t you understand it?” 

“Tm sorry.” 

They were down. A familiar figure was standing in the lobby near 
the front entry. 

“T asked Cliff to come down to meet us, Charlie. I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“No.” I should, he told himself. In that other life he would have 
minded. He would have minded a great deal. But now he didn’t mind 
at all. He felt nothing about it. If he had any question about Cliff 
Leonard, it was one of survival. The man seemed to Rane inordinately 
passive, especially considering he was a law officer, duty-oriented. 

Cliff saw them and met them diffidently. “Hi, folks.” 

They said hello. The man was acutely embarrassed. He was wearing 
civilian clothes that didn’t fit him well. 

“Why don’t we go get a drink?” he said. “Loosen up.” 

“Can we walk,” said Rane. “I had some drinks with lunch. A walk 
would help me shake them off.” 

“Sure,” Cliff said eagerly. “Let’s all walk.” 


Janet gazed at him reproachfully. She wanted only to get home, get 
away from this. She wanted to see Mark, perhaps explain some of 
what was going on. He wouldn’t understand, but he would need to 
know. Somehow. 

Rane led them down College Street. Before the others realized it 
quite, they were at the Alamo. 

“When I was a kid and in high school I think I came here a hundred 
times,” said Rane. “I must have read that story two hundred times. 
Travis, Bowie, Crocket ...” 

“Tt sure was some fight,” said Cliff. “Yessir, those boys sure had a lot 
of sand in their craws. A hell of a shootout.” 

“Tll have to bring Mark down here one of these days real soon,” 
said Rane. “There’s something in these walls. Ghosts, maybe. A 
hundred and eighty-seven ghosts ...” 

“They sure did know their duty.” 

“Fools!” Janet interrupted Cliff. “They should have retreated and 
come back to fight some other way, if they had to, or just have gone 
away. Left. Lived out their lives.” 

“Now, Janet,” Cliff said soothingly. “You just don’t understand what 
it is that works on a man in this kind of situation. You just can’t cut 
and run. You got to stand up to ’em and if that means every last one of 
your hundred and eighty-seven gets gunned down ...” 

“They weren’t all gunned down,” said Rane. “There were some 
survivors.” 

“There were?” said Cliff in disbelief. “I could have swore I read they 
all was massacred.” 

“A few were captured,” said Rane. “Just a couple. Crocket was one. 
Wounded. Santa Ana ordered them put to the sword. They were 
stabbed to death. There’s a Mexican account of it. Crocket didn’t 
break. Neither did the others.” 

“T think it’s horrible,” said Janet, nearly in tears. “Why do we make 
such a damn fuss over agony, violence, death—?” 

“That’s what being a man’s all about,” said Cliff. “Ain’t that right, 
Charlie?” 


Rane shrugged. “If you say so.” 


CHAPTER 


SEVEN 
1 
San Antonio, March 10, 1973 


Once again the birds awakened Rane. Once again he had to chase the 
vision of rats. Automatically, he dropped from his cot to the floor and 
began his regimen of push-ups. 

One-two ... 


Dismantle. Dismantle the mechanism, Maxwell said. How to do 
that? How to begin? 


One-two ... 


Plan. Plan the day. Drive the car. Go somewhere. Go back to the 
Alamo, walk around. Talk to strangers. Find that girl. What was her 
name? Linda? Talk to her. 

One-two ... 

Do something. Do many things. Different things. No! Don’t do 
anything. 

Stop! 

With enormous effort Rane forced himself to stop his exercises short 
of the daily one hundred. He lay, chest down, on the cool floor, face 
pressed against the tile. Somewhere, he thought, I’ve got to start 
somewhere to dismantle. It’s a ... duty. The word leaped into his mind 
with a powerful vitality of its own, like some living, breathing thing. 
He forced it back. 

The symptoms came. The short breathing, perspiration, nausea. My 
God, he thought, just not doing my exercises does this to me. He 
continued to force himself to lie there, his elbows crooked as if he 
would, at any instant, resume the regimen. Minutes went by. The 
symptoms subsided, ever so slightly. When they did, he extended one 
arm out in front of him, then the other, and lay that way. The floor 
was like a cool cloth on his fever. He took deep breaths. 


Next, he thought. What do I not do next ...? 


More time passed. The twittering of the birds seemed amazingly 
loud. Not rats. Birds. Birds. 


Now! 


Rane sprang to his feet, frozen at attention. Every impulse in him 
demanded that he turn to making up his cot, smoothing out the quilt, 


tucking in the corners just so. 

Instead, he methodically went to the clothing he had hung on the 
chair the night before and began to put it on. He slipped his feet into 
his shoes without his socks. That was wrong, he scolded himself. This 
is not a Vietnamese prison. Put on socks ... next time. He dared not 
take the shoes off again lest the reversal of process throw him into a 
compulsion of bed-making. 

Rane buttoned his shirt, then went out through the kitchen to the 
back and stood there looking around. He could see the birds now, 
bobbing and flapping among the branches, on the grass. 

What now? 

Rane walked to the Cadillac and got in. A drive this early would be 
a precedent, wouldn’t it? Another piece of the machinery down. The 
top down? 

He shook his head. No, that would be too much for him alone. If 
Maxwell or the others were with him ... 


Rane started the engine and backed out carefully. There was not 
another car on the street. Very slowly, he made his way to the main 
highway, then toward Lackland. At the base he followed the road 
along the high wire fence until he came to the place where the F-111s 
had been deployed the day before. 


They were gone. 
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Later that morning Rane stopped into a sporting goods store and 
purchased a new baseball mitt for Mark. 


“T want the best one you’ve got,” he told the clerk, who dutifully 
brought out a variety in different finishes. Rane selected a pitcher’s 
glove and asked the salesman to wrap it up. 

“Sounds like you’ve got a Little Leaguer somewhere,” the man said. 

“T guess you could say that. He’s pretty good. He throws a real sharp 
ball.” 

The clerk looked serious. “There’s good money to be made in ball 
these days. I tell that to all the fathers. If you school that kid right, 
practice him hard and often, you could develop yourself a real Big 
Leaguer. Put that kid on Easy Street.” 

The man means it, thought Rane. He doesn’t know there is no Easy 
Street. A boy should play ball for ... what? For fun? Would that bring 
him through? 

Rane shook away the thought. Perhaps Janet was right: There was 
more to life than merely surviving. He knew that was true, and yet, if 


one didn’t survive ... The argument went in circles. A chicken-and-egg 
argument. 

Rane drove back to the house. On the way he saw Mark playing 
with a number of other boys in the schoolyard. He took the new glove 
out of its box and walked to the fence. They didn’t notice him. They 
were too engrossed in their game. 


He’s very good, mused Rane. Mark was playing one of the bases. He 
caught and threw with a good smooth follow-through, almost an 
exaggerated style. That was good. Better to learn the good habits now 
than try to break the bad ones later. Kids had a big advantage now, he 
thought. They saw the very best on their television screens. They 
would imitate the stars. 

Rane backed away from the fence and went to the car. He put the 
glove back in its box. Plenty of time for that later without breaking 
into the game. Janet would pick him up later and bring him home 
with her. 

Rane pulled up on the dusty shoulder in front of his house. A brown 
station wagon was parked there, too. The license plate registered in 
Rane’s mind. RFD and some digits. RFD, he thought. Those were the 
routes his father used to serve two generations ago. RFD. Rural 
Federal Delivery. Rane wondered if the government still used those 
letters. 


He paused a moment at the door, then went in. Instantly, he sensed 
a presence there. 


“Just move in, Major,” said a voice with a south Texas drawl. “Take 
a seat.” 

Rane stepped toward the couch, carefully, precisely. He knew how 
to do that. How to enter an interrogation room, how to hear, to sort 
out, the various nuances of menace in the voices. He sat down and 
surveyed the room. 

The man who had spoken was a fortyish Texan in a cheap off-the- 
racks suit. He wore multicolored suede-patched boots. Rane 
concentrated on details. The man held a .38-caliber revolver. Its blue 
steel glinted in the rays of the late-afternoon sun streaming in from 
outside. He wore a thin, graying mustache. 

Three other men stood around the rim of the room. One clearly was 
a Texan, lantern-jawed, clean-shaven, younger than the first man. The 
other two looked like Mexicans. They wore Mexican-style shirts and 
boots. The older of the two was big, with a drooping black Pancho 
Villa mustache. The other wore chartreuse-colored trousers. Each held 
a pistol. 

Taken together they were an unwholesome crew, mean-eyed and 
dangerously cheap. Rane pegged them as border rats, the petty 


desperadoes who slipped back and forth across the border from the 
mouldering, junky towns to steal, smuggle or kill. 

The first Texan spoke easily, almost amiably. 

“I saw on TV you got a shitload of silver dollars.” He wore a 
synthetic Good Old Boy charm. “We were up this way and we thought 
you should lend the money to us for a while.” 

The eyes of all of them bored into him. Rane, his mind slipping 
easily into anti-interrogation mechanism, said nothing. 

“Give us the money okay, then we’ll borrow that nice Caddy of 
yours and we'll be on our way.” 

Rane’s vision blurred, then refocused. He saw the four of them, but 
at the same time he saw and smelled the interrogation room at the 
Heartbreak Hotel. All of this seemed so stunningly familiar, as if he 
had returned home ... He heard boots in a corridor somewhere ... the 
clatter of sliding bolts ... 

“No,” he said tonelessly. 

“Hey, man, we can make you tell us where the money is.” 

Rane said nothing. 

“T-Bird!” said the Texan. “Pegale!” 

Rane filed the nickname. It didn’t match those of his usual 
interrogators: Ho. Vinh. Scissors. The Leech. This name was a new 
one. 

The Mexican called T-Bird, a hulking man, stepped over to Rane 
and clipped him across the chin with the barrel of his revolver. Rane 
felt the pain, not a terrible pain. A pain that was small on his index of 
feeling. He felt blood running down his neck, warm. Secure, somehow. 

The Mexican aimed his pistol point blank at Rane’s left eye. Rane, 
his face taut, looked away. T-Bird again struck him with the pistol. 

Move away, Rane, his mind called. Move away. Move to the colors, 
the flowers. Find the girl in the yellow dress. Watch her Rane. 

“’.. Can’t hear you, boy,” said the Texan. 

Rane was silent. 

“You're gonna tell me sooner or later. So make it sooner ’cause later 
it might be too late.” 

Rane withdrew into a corner of his mind. There the colors were 
bright, the waters cool. They wouldn’t find him there ... they couldn’t 
follow him. 

The other Texan came across the room. 

“Hey, man. Don’t run this hard-ass officer shit down. I was over in 
Nam just like you. Only I was layin’ with my face in the mud while 
you cats roared by in the sky. You think you’re gonna get a medal for 


this? Huh?” 

Unable to control himself, he leaped forward and punched Rane in 
the stomach. Rane folded with the punch, then, with an almost 
reflexive action, straightened again. 

Military bearing, signaled Rane’s mind. Show them military bearing. 
That intimidates them. Show them nothing else. Not fear. Especially 
not fear. 

“You think you’re impressin’ somebody here?” shouted the younger 
Texan. “Nobody gives a fuck what you did. You just another shitbum 
like the rest of us.” 


Military bearing, said the command center. Tell them you will tell 
them nothing ... 


“T’ve told you everything I’m allowed to say.” 


The two Texans looked at each other. Rane’s waxen calm made 
them uneasy. It was beyond their experience. The older man extracted 
a gold butane lighter from his pocket, then stepped toward Rane. The 
other Texan and T-Bird grabbed Rane’s arms. 


Rane, head bent, could see the multicolored boots approach. He saw 
the flash of the lighter. The actions registered, and yet they meant 
nothing. Rane concentrated on that corner of his mind where they 
couldn’t follow. 


Flame seared his face. The smell of his own scorched flesh was acrid 
in his nostrils. No matter. He had smelled burnt flesh before. Too 
many times. 

“Come on, hero,” said the Texan. “Come on. We ain’t got much 
time.” 

The torture did nothing. The Texan pulled his light away from 
Rane’s blistered face. T-Bird dropped the flyer’s arm and wandered 
across the room disinterestedly. 

“Where’s he hidin’ the liquor?” the Mexican wondered. 

“Tough old boy, ain’t he?” said the younger Texan. 

The older man pondered his problem. He had never run into this 
kind of perverse resistance before. I’ve known, he thought, tough men 
and stupid men, but this one’s the toughest and the stupidest. He put a 
cigarette in his mouth and lit it. He studied the ember, then reached 
out and calmly stubbed it out in Rane’s face. 

“Next step is I burn them big balls of yours. Now what you say?” 

Rane’s control center replayed something from the Heartbreak 
Hotel. Wires. A buckle fastened. A belt cinched tight. Military bearing 
said the control center. Tell them nothing but what the Geneva 
Convention requires. 


“Rane. Charles W. Major. United States Air Force. Zero-three-one- 


nine-six-eight-five-six.” 
“This dude’s gung ho,” the younger Texan shouted gleefully. “You 
won’t get nothin’ out of him.” 
The older Texan didn’t like it. He grabbed Rane by the lapels. 
“Goddamn! I can make this motherfucker talk.” 


He dragged Rane toward the kitchen. Inside, they passed in front of 
the family’s grease-spattered map of Vietnam. The Texan hauled Rane 
to the sink. He turned on the water faucet, then flipped the switch of 
the garbage disposal. 


Rane’s brain registered a familiar grinding sound. Bearings, he 
thought. The main bearings in the turbine are going ... Or was it 
something outside his cell window. Truck gears? The DRV trucks all 
needed transmission jobs. The damn people were no engineers. They 


“Where’s that money?” 


Your duty is to tell them nothing said the control center. Show them 
no way to work out that gear problem ... 

Pain! 

It stabbed right through into the secret corner of his brain and 
called him out. Rane resisted. The pain abated into an incredible dull, 
persistent ache where his fingers ... 


The Texan studied Rane’s mangled hand, then looked up. 
“Talk!” 
Rane’s agonized face told him nothing. 


“T don’t think we’re gonna get them silver dollars,” chortled the 
younger Texan. 


“Ummm.” The older man pulled a towel from the kitchen rack and 
wrapped it around Rane’s hand. The flyer was barely standing. 


The sound of the front door opening came to them. 
“Jefe!” said T-Bird. “Son esposa!” 

“Charlie?” called Janet. 

The group, hauling Rane, moved into the living room. 


“Who are you?” She saw Rane and the bloody towel-wrapped mass 
where his hand should be. She screamed. “Charlie!” 


“Shut up!” the other Mexican hit her across the face. 
“Charlie,” she screamed again. “For God’s sake—” 


“Lady,” said the older Texan, “your husband’s got a whole bunch of 
money hid and we want it quick or he’s going to die.” 


“Charlie ...?” 
“Where are they?” shouted T-Bird. 


“What?” 

“The silver dollars.” 

“Don’t hurt him,” cried Mark as the younger Texan manhandled 
him back to the sofa. 

“Hurt ’im?” T-Bird laughed harshly. “I’m gonna kill him, little boy. 
I’m gonna kill your daddy.” 

“I know where he hid them,” said Mark. 

“Show me.” 

Mark, terrified, led the big man to another part of the house. In a 
minute they returned. T-Bird lugged the wooden case full of coins. 

“Charlie,” wailed Janet. “Why didn’t you tell them?” 

Rane, nearly comatose, could say nothing. But the return of Janet 
and the boy had tugged him from the secret corner of his brain, back 
into a cruel reality that he saw dimly through red-filled eyes. 
Remember! the control center directed. Remember this. Ignore the 
pain. Remember details, details, details. Details are duty; duty is 
detail. 

The older Texan examined the silver dollars, then walked over to 
Rane. 

“You are one macho motherfucker.” 

“Vamos a quitarnos de aqui,” snapped T-Bird. 

The Texan nodded. He said to the other Texan, “You and T-Bird 
take the wagon. Melio and I will meet you in Boys’ Town Nuevo.” 

“Laredo?” 

“Si. Fat Ed’s. La Mujer Negro.” 

“Come on, Slim,” said T-Bird. 

Names, ordered the control center. Rane’s mind repeated them like 
a litany, over and over and over again: 

T-Bird, Melio, Slim, the Texan. 

La Mujer Negro. Fat Ed. Nuevo Laredo. 

Rane felt unconsciousness coming over him. Still, he saw the Texan 
lean down and pick up the gold lighter he had dropped in the 
excitement. He saw—and recognized—the thoughtful expression on 
the man’s leathery, hard face. He glanced toward the others and 
nodded imperceptibly. 

T-Bird raised his revolver, put it out at arm’s length, and without a 
wince shot Janet. The blast filled the room, only to be echoed by a 
second blast. Slim’s. It struck Mark. 

A third shot struck Rane. He felt himself going, going until, with the 
softest of sounds, he connected with the floor. Blessedly, 
consciousness at last was leaving him. But not until he heard words 


from the Texan echoing softly somewhere up there ... 
“Chiupate esa ...” 


CHAPTER 


EIGHT 
1 
San Antonio, April 2, 1973 


Pain flooded, ebbed, then flooded again as Rane wandered 
weightlessly through a dozen layers of hell, a complex labyrinth of 
multihued interrogation chambers. The rooms were of seemingly 
endless variety. Some were in the Heartbreak Hotel. Familiar faces 
there, Vinh and the Scissors. 

Tell them nothing, said Rane’s control center. They’re getting clever 
now, these devils. 

One of the chambers was like his own living room in San Antonio, 
and the interrogators there were the new team: The Texan, Slim, 
Melio, T-Bird. Janet and Mark unaccountably were there. Had their 
plane been shot down, too? 

Pain. Tell them nothing. 


A new room. A new interrogator. The chamber was painted in a 
kind of yellow-green. The questions came from Cliff Leonard. Had he 
gone over? 

Pain. They were working on his right hand. Grinding, sawing, doing 
something bloody with it. Tell them nothing, instructed the control 
center. Survive. Your duty is (a) tell them nothing, (b) survive, (c) tell 
them nothing, (d) survive ... 

Rane came awake. With sudden clarity he knew that he was in a 
real hospital room. A real nurse fussed with flowers across the room. 
Cliff stood watching her. There were lots of flowers. Dozens of 
bouquets. Sunlight streamed into the room. It was warm. 


“Good morning,” Rane said. His voice was a croak. 
Cliff turned, startled. A slow grin spread over his face. 
“Hey, now! Lookee here! We got someone back on earth with us.” 


The nurse turned, too. Her smile was professional, but pleased 
nonetheless. She came to his bedside and immediately reached for 
Rane’s left wrist to take his pulse. 


Rane became aware of the fact that his right arm was swathed in 
bandages and bound up to his chest. There was an unaccountable, 
almost painful, tingling of the fingers in his right hand. He looked 
down. The bandages on the arm ended in a peculiar truncated ovoid 


lump. 
“How long have I been out?” he asked the nurse. 


“Depends what you mean by out, Major,” she said crisply. “You 
were unconscious for a few days during your recovery from the 
operation. Since then you’ve been under very heavy sedation.” 

“Operation? What operation?” Rane tried to focus his memory. 

Cliff came forward. “Don’t you remember what happened, Charlie?” 
His eyes implored Rane. “Anything?” 

“What day is this?” 

“April second,” said the nurse. “Your pulse seventy-five and strong. 
That’s pretty, good for a man coming out of what you’ve been 
through.” 


“Don’t you remember?” Cliff asked again. 


“Remember?” His mind rummaged through a century of nightmares. 
“Christ, I’ve been out for weeks ...” 


“The doctors let me—” Cliff fumbled for words, “they let me ask 
you some questions while you were semiconscious under the drugs.” 


“Yeah, well? Why should I mind?” 

“You did, though, Charlie. You gave us nothing. Nothing at all.” 

Rane was confused. “Us? Us who?” 

Cliff cleared his throat apologetically. “The police, Charlie. We was 
trying to get a fix on those people before the trail got too cold.” 

Images fluttered inside Rane’s mind, ugly, violent images. Fear was 
there, too. His old enemy. The enemy he had learned to deal with. 

“Janet,” he said. “Mark.” His cracked voice was toneless. The names 
were statements, not questions. 

Cliff's face crumpled in sorrow for an instant, then he retrieved 
control. “Gone, Charlie. Both gone.” 

The words filed themselves inside Rane’s control center. No 
response was required. He looked down again at his arm. 

“And this ...?” 

The nurse answered that one. “It was terribly damaged, Major. The 
surgeons had to take all of it below the carpus ...” 

“What’s the carpus?” 

“The wrist bone.” 

“My hand is gone ...?” Rane studied the lump of bandages. “How 
come my fingers hurt?” 

“That’s a typical reaction,” she said. “The nerves that used to lead to 
your fingers are still signaling that your hand is ... hurt. It'll pass in 
time.” 


“Everything passes in time,” said Rane. “That’s what the poets and 
surgeons say, right?” There was no sarcasm in his tone, only a quality 
of finality. 

“Do you remember anything that happened, Charlie? Anything at 
all?” Cliff's voice was insistent. 

Rane’s control center signaled. Tell them nothing. Other parts of his 
mind flashed quick images—Vinh, the Scissors, Melio, Slim, T-Bird, 
the Texan. Janet. Mark. 

He started to pronounce the names, then stopped. “I don’t really 
remember, Cliff. Maybe with a little prompting ...” 

“Are you sure you’re ready for this now, Major?” the nurse asked 
peremptorily. “Dr. Maxwell told the staff here that he was most 
anxious to be present if there were going to be any ... questions.” 

“That’s right, Charlie,” Cliff conceded. “I don’t want to get into this 
if it’s going to get you ... relapsed or something.” 

Rane nodded. He couldn’t respond to questions anyway. It would be 
better if Maxwell was present. “Okay,” he said. “No questions. But just 
give me a quick sketch of what happened so I can be thinking about it 
before we go ahead.” 

Cliff looked at the nurse. She shrugged. His eyes searched the floor. 
He couldn’t bear to look at Rane. 

“Well, as nearly as we can piece it together, four guys, probably 
border scum, broke into your house to steal those silver dollars. You 
came home and ran into them. After that, Janet and Mark came in. 
For some reason, we don’t know why unless you can tell us, they 
worked you over real bad.” 

Cliff paused, his voice was choked. “From the ... evidence ... those 
bastards must have shoved your hand into the, uh, garbage thing ...” 
He hesitated again, unwilling to go on. 

“Let’s hear it,” said Rane quietly. “All of it.” 

“Yeah, well, sometime during all this ... Janet, Mark ... came home, 
surprised the scum. They were—” Cliff's voice broke. He pulled a 
bandanna from his pocket and wiped his eyes and nose. 

“Go on, Cliff.” 

The policeman looked up. “They shot them. One bullet each. Two 
different guns. One bullet for you, only their aim was bad. They hit 
your shoulder, the fleshy part, thank God. Mark, Janet they never—” 
He looked down at the floor. He sobbed into the bandanna. 

The information was filed. Rane watched Cliff, his eyes unchanging. 
“How did you get as much information as you’ve got. Cliff?” 

The policeman wiped his face again and went on. “We got the time 
sequence from the neighbors. They’d noticed this brown station 


wagon parked near your house, see. They didn’t think anything of 
that. Then one of them saw you drive up in that Caddy of yours, get 
out alone and go inside. That’s how we know Janet and Mark must 
have come in a little later. Nobody saw them. A while later one of the 
neighbor ladies was out in her yard, down the street a ways. She 
heard these sounds. Thuds, she said. Looked up and then she saw four 
guys moving out of your house at a trot, get into the wagon and tear 
off in it. She thought two of ’em looked Mex. Couple of ’em big guys. 
But—” 

Rane thought of Rural Federal Delivery. 

“Did the neighbor get the license number?” 

“No such luck. Too far away to get a good make on even one of 
them. I’m sorry, Charlie. Real sorry.” 

“Sure,” Rane said automatically. He thought of RFD, a brown 
station wagon. “I don’t suppose the car has turned up.” 

Cliff shook his head. “There must be thousands of brown wagons 
down this way. And the ones that aren’t already brown get dust on 
em and look that way. We don’t even know the make, unless you—?” 
His eyebrows lifted in a question. 

Rane shook his head. “Ill have to work on it, remember. My mind 
...” He smiled vaguely. 

“T think maybe that’s enough for now,” said the nurse. “You still 
have a long way to go, Major.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “Long, long way to go.” 


2 
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Rane could feel strength flooding back into his system day by day. 
Intravenous feeding had ended, and though he had no appetite or 
interest in food, he ate the meals put before him down to the last 
crumb, then asked for more. Doctors and nurses alike were surprised 
and pleased at his recuperative powers. 


Much of each day he spent doing isometric exercises. He asked for a 
ream of paper and pencils, then set about practicing writing with his 
left hand. But the writing practice served another purpose, too. He 
kept the paper and pencils close at hand. As he would awaken during 
the night from fitful spasms of sleep, he would quickly jot down 
letters, symbols, and numbers representing the creatures of his 
dreams. That way, slowly, surely, inexorably, he created a catalog of 
his personal monsters. 


Rane wasn’t certain why he did this. At first he believed it would 


help him to recall the identities of the men who had attacked him and 
murdered Janet and Mark. But then he realized that once he had all of 
these characters written down they could, perhaps, be exorcised 
somehow. 


The work was methodical. He was hard at it that morning when 
Maxwell stopped by. 


Rane put the papers to one side too quickly. Maxwell noticed. He 
didn’t comment on it. 

“Practicing,” Rane said. He smiled. 

Maxwell noticed, as he always did with Rane, that smiles, frowns, 
all expressions in fact, had an alien character about them that was 
almost nonhuman, as if the muscular movements were controlled by 
wires instead of reflexes. 


“Got to learn to write all over again,” Rane continued. “Actually, it’s 
not as hard as I thought. Just takes practice. The hardest thing is that 
the paper slides on this damn tray. I can’t pin it down with this.” He 
shrugged his bandaged arm. 

“Can’t begin it too soon,” said Maxwell. “Have the technicians been 
in yet to talk about a prosthesis?” 

“Yeah. They showed me some nice-looking stainless-steel items. I 
asked for one in a cowhide finish. They said they’d see what they 
could do.” 

Maxwell smiled. “Did they indicate when you could begin to work 
with it?” 

“Like you said about the writing, the sooner the better. Can’t be too 
soon for me. Of course this ... wound has got to do more healing first. 
Then we can get to it.” 

Maxwell took a pack of cigarettes from his shirt pocket. “Smoke?” 

“Yeah. Thanks.” 

The colonel lit two and brought one to Rane. At the bedside he 
picked up one of the sheets with Rane’s scribbling on it. 

“Hieroglyphics, Major?” 

Rane gave him one of his odd smiles. “That ought to be grist for 
that Freudian mill of yours. Tell me. What does that sheet tell a brain 
mechanic like you?” 

“Quite a bit, as a matter of fact.” 

Rane’s eyes narrowed. He wondered if Maxwell were teasing him. 

Maxwell’s finger moved over the page. “All of the characters are 
neat, even-sized, evenly spaced. The characters aren’t cursive, they’re 
all block. Those are the signs of a very orderly, meticulous mind. 
Almost compulsively neat. Since I’m somewhat acquainted with the 


individual who did this, I know it’s the work of one who is in absolute 
control. However, it might be construed as a psychotic kind of control. 
I stress might—” 

“That’s pretty good, Doc. Now, what’s it mean?” 

Maxwell glanced at him shrewdly. “You know what it means, 
Charlie. It’s something in code. I’m a sometime psychoanalyst, not a 
cryptanalyst.” 

“Guess,” Rane prodded. 

“All right. ’'d guess it was a record of some of your innermost 
responses. Answers to self-interrogation, if you will. However, since 
you still have this very assertive compulsion to duty, i.e., not reveal 
information, you have transcribed it in code. Thus, the key problem 
now becomes: What will you do about this information?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Will you act on it or will you translate it into clear.” 

“Why would I need to translate it if I know what it says?” 

“In order to communicate the information to someone else. To me 
for example. Perhaps to the police.” 

“The police? Why them?” 

Maxwell put the paper back beside Rane and moved across the 
room to a chair. “Well, it’s possible, isn’t it, that your code is 
recording information about your trauma? You were conscious during 
part of it, maybe all of it.” 

“I don’t know,” said Rane. 


“The sheet will tell you,” Maxwell replied. “It ought to be in the 
code, if those characters are coming out of your subconscious, your 
dreams.” 


“T don’t remember a thing about what happened,” Rane insisted. 


“Probably not. It’s a common reaction to severe shock and trauma, 
part of the body’s protective mechanisms. In your own case those 
mechanisms are extraordinary. That’s the only reason you survived 
this latest disaster at all. That plus the fact some neighbors called in 
help promptly. You almost bled to death.” 

Rane gave him a wintry smile. “Are those the same mechanisms you 
were trying to get me to tear down?” 


“The very same. I still say so.” 


“You don’t have a very high regard for survival, do you, Doc? I kind 
of get the impression you think dying is often better than living. Is 
that unfair?” 


Maxwell stubbed out his cigarette. “No. Not unfair. And I don’t 
believe that dying is better than living. The only point I make is that 


one who lives inside a vast structure of defense mechanisms is alive 
only in the biological sense. You see the difference? To be alive in all 
senses, one has to sacrifice something—a great deal, in fact—in the 
way of survival. The question then becomes, especially for you, Where 
does one’s ... duty lead? Back to the fullness of life? Or somewhere 
else?” 

Rane felt hot. “You ask a lot of questions.” 

“Sorry.” 

Rane finished his own cigarette. He looked at the butt carefully 
before he stubbed it out. An image of the Texan flitted through his 
mind. 

“How long do you think it might be before my full memory will 
come back?” he asked. 

“Could be days, weeks, or never,” said Maxwell. “In your case I 
would guess a week or two. Of course, bits and pieces of what are 
known about it ought to jog your memory. Have you been told any of 
it?” 

“Cliff Leonard sketched it for me. He’s terribly broken up about it.” 

“But you’re not.” 

“That’s a hell of a thing to say.” 

“Tt is,” Maxwell nodded. “But it’s also true.” 


Rane turned his head sharply and stared out the window. He could 
see the tops of trees out there. “You’re right, of course,” he intoned. 
“You are so right ...” 

“Don’t dwell on the fact,” said Maxwell. “Just recognize it. Your life 
with Janet, with Mark, that was over eight years ago. It was cut off. 
Period. It was another time, another place, and, realistically, other 
people.” 

“T know, I know. But, dammit! I have a duty, don’t I? To feel 
something, to do something. A duty to respond, to act like a normal 
human being. Christ, the least I can do ...” 

“No one has a duty to be a human being, Charlie. You are or you 
aren’t. Duty is something superimposed on top. It’s not one of the five 
senses, nor a hormone, nor anything else. It’s a contrivance.” 

Rane shook his head stubbornly. “I can’t see it that way, Colonel. I 
just can’t ...” 


San Antonio, April 7, 1973 


Rane’s coded sheets filled rapidly now. He almost looked forward to 


his dreams, for now he was extracting information from the torturers, 
rather than the other way around. He had quite precise descriptions of 
them all. Each had his symbol: Slim was a straight vertical line with 
two dots for eyes so that he wouldn’t confuse the character with one 
or “i.” The Texan’s symbol was a boot. Vinh was a pair of disembodied 
eyes. The Scissors became that, like crossed knives. Melio was a pair 
of pants. T-Bird was a hat. Other words, phrases were represented, 
too. RFD was a mailbag. Boys Town, whatever that was, became a 
group of tiny stick figures. Nuevo Laredo was a cactus. El Mujer Negro 
was a black dot. Fat Ed was a pig. The words chtipate esa became a 
zero inside quotation marks. Rane knew little Spanish. 


Bit by bit Rane recorded the horror. It was an incredibly painstaking 
task, for all of the fragments of his nightmares were a jumble of 
disconnected places, names, words, events, both in Vietnam and 
elsewhere. Some of these were real things recalled. Some were totally 
imaginary. Some a mixture. 


The yellow-garbed country-music girl appeared again and again, 
skirt hoisted, eyes pleading. At other times it was the girl who had 
worn his bracelet, dressed in yellow veils, her face blurred. Or it was 
Janet there in yellow. He knew it was she, though the figure wore a 
black hood. 


Rane worked on it, thought about it, and in due course had 
reconstructed much of what had happened until ... the hand. In any 
event a realization began to grip him, to nag him: 


He had resisted interrogation from the border rats to protect nothing 
more than a case full of silver dollars ... 


And there was a corollary to that: 


Had he not resisted, the thieves would have made off, sparing not only 
himself but Janet and Mark as well ... 


And so, he thought, Maxwell was right after all. Rane’s intricately 
built-up survival mechanism had, finally, been his undoing. Worse, it 
had meant the destruction of others. 


Others who deserved no such fate. 

Rane began to ponder what his path of duty should be. 

Cliff arrived. Rane put aside his strange notes. 

“Been workin’ on writin’ again, huh?” grinned Cliff. 

“Practice makes perfect.” 

“You can say that again.” 

“How’s the investigation going?” 

Cliff wagged his head and sighed. “We’re drawing a blank on it, 
Charlie. Those bastards just disappeared.” 

“T didn’t expect them to be running for mayor.” 


“All that publicity. They must figure they’ll be shot on sight. Which 
they will be if I ever get my hands on them.” 

“That wouldn’t be good,” Rane murmured. “You’ve got to do things 
right.” 

“T know,” Cliff agreed. “But I feel we’ve all let you down. Everybody 
wanted to clear this fast, and we’re gettin’ nowhere. If you could only 
try to remember.” 

Rane stared at him levelly. “I can’t.” 

“The littlest thing,” Cliff begged. “Something that might not even 
seem important to you.” 

Rane shook his head. “Can’t. They started doping me, for the pain I 
guess. It’s like what the V did to us. Doping us up. You just lay there 
watching the walls wiggle. It doesn’t help your memory much.” 

“T know it’s hard, but maybe if you just thought about it.” 

“T have.” He held out his bandaged stump. “I don’t even remember 
how this happened.” 

Cliff winced and looked away. He cleared his throat. 

“T just came from the ... cemetery. Brought some flowers.” Cliff's 
policeman’s stance melted. 

He’s a sad, wounded man, thought Rane. Vulnerable. Endangered 
by his humanity. 

“The plot look nice?” asked Rane. The question was pro forma. He 
knew he didn’t really care. For Janet and Mark it was over. They 
hadn’t survived because he had. 


Cliff's voice was constricted. “Yeah,” he said. Tears welled from his 
eyes as he looked at Rane. 


“You'll be all right, Cliff. It'll pass. Everything passes.” 
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That night Rane welcomed the dreams again. Welcomed them because 
things had turned around. No longer was he the victim, he was the 
interrogator. He stood over a cringing Vinh. Scissors felt his boot, and 
the blood welled up and spattered muddily on the slimy floor. Melio, 
the Texan, Slim, T-Bird, they all ran and ran from him, but they were 
flaccid and out of shape. Weak civilians, weak, corrupt, diseased 
border scum. They were tripping, stumbling, looking back at him. 
Falling, falling ... 

Rane woke up suddenly. His face bathed in perspiration. The night 
nurse came in hurriedly. 


“Major! What’s the matter!” 

“Nothing,” he smiled. “Nothing at all. Bad dream.” 

“Yow’re soaked in perspiration,” she scolded. 

“Just a good ... bad dream. I’m all right. Everything’s okay now. Go 
on back and relax.” 

“You're sure?” She was uncertain. His eyes had a strange, malarial 
light in them. “Would you like some juice?” 

“Nothing,” he insisted. “I’m fine.” 

She backed out. 

As soon as she’d left. Rane grabbed his paper and pencil. This new 
sheet of hieroglyphics was nearly filled. Rapidly he scrawled in the 
symbols that were as natural for him as English. 


He wrote the symbol for duty, a Christian cross, making it twice as 
large as any of the other characters he had drawn. 

“puTy,” he inscribed in his strange code, “Get ...” He drew in the 
symbols of the Texan, Melio, T-Bird, Slim, Fat Ed ... 


CHAPTER 


NINE 


San Antonio, April 20, 1973 


When Maxwell entered that morning Rane was up, wearing his blue 
Air Force bathrobe. He sat in the hospital room’s lone easy chair. John 
Vohden lounged on the window sill, looking out at the small park 
below. 


“Good morning, Colonel.” Rane seemed genuinely glad to see him. 
“You remember Sergeant Vohden, don’t you?” 

“Certainly do. How’s it going, Vohden?” 

The young man had a hard, cynical look that was, nevertheless, 
tinged with apprehension. “Nice to see you again, Colonel.” 

“Well, I was in the hospital here,” Maxwell said lamely. “Had a 
couple of calls, thought I’d pop in.” 

“Glad you did,” said Rane. “You can play with my new toy.” 

“What?” 


“The hook. Or, as they call it around here, the prosthetic device- 
comma-manual. Over there ...” 


Maxwell turned. The implement, gleaming and unpleasant, rested 
on Rane’s rolling bed tray. Maxwell had seen this type of thing before, 
but they never failed to unnerve him slightly. They were emphatically 
and unreservedly mechanical. And ugly. 

“Have you been working with it?” 

“Matter of fact, yes. My, uh, carpus is still quite tender, but I figure I 
might as well get that thing plugged in sooner rather than later.” 


Maxwell nodded. Also on the bed tray was a stack of hunting 
magazines and some arms catalogs. 


“Looks like you might be planning a little hunting,” said Maxwell. 
“Yeah, John and I were just chatting about that, weren’t we, John.” 


“That’s right.” Vohden smiled. Maxwell noticed that he forced the 
expression in much the same manner that Rane did. He wondered if 
these men would—or could—ever relinquish control of their 
expressions to some simple emotion. 


“Where are you located now, Vohden?” he asked. 
“T live in El Paso. My family’s there. My wife. Father.” 
“Getting readjusted?” 


“Well ...” Vohden hesitated, then plunged ahead hurriedly. 
“Everything’s just fine. Dandy. Good to be home. Right back in the old 
groove. Hardly feel like ’'ve been away. ’Course things have changed 
...” He turned and looked out the window. 

A nurse arrived with a wheelchair. 

“John insisted on taking me for a ride around the barn,” said Rane. 
“Boy must need some exercise.” 

“You bet,” said Maxwell. “Well, ’ll get out of your way then. By the 
way, Charlie ...” 

“Yeah?” 

“T’m glad to see you taking an interest in hunting. ’m not a terribly 
bad shot myself. If you’re looking for some company on one of these 
trips, well ...” 

“T don’t know, Doc,” Rane chided. “Don’t you have to wonder about 
what’s in the mind of a guy who goes off after unarmed animals?” 

Maxwell laughed. “I think that kind of guy probably needs a 
shrink.” He moved toward the door. “See you later, Charlie.” 

Rane climbed into the wheelchair. The nurse assisted. 

“Okay,” said Vohden. “I'll take it from here.” He pushed the chair 
out into the hallway. They could see Maxwell’s back receding toward 
the other end of the hospital. 

“That fellow do you any good, Major? I mean ...” 

“T know what you mean,” said Rane. “He’s a good man. Tell you the 
truth, though, I don’t think he’s helped a whole lot. But one thing he 
does do is explain things to me. I don’t always believe the 
explanations, but at least he explains.” 

Vohden got Rane to a service elevator. They went down to the first 
floor and out into the park. It was a bright, warm day. Flowers were 
resplendent in orderly beds along the walkways. 

“They’re cutting new orders for me,” said Vohden. “I wasn’t going 
to re-up, but I figured with the coop time, I got ten years. Hang in for 
another ten, and I got me a pension.” 

“Stay in, John. You won’t have to do anything but collect your 
check.” 

“Yeah, and then what do I do when them ten years are up?” 

“T guess stay in another ten. I mean, they’re not going to strike oil in 
your backyard.” 

“.,. And one jerkoff job’s as good as another.” 

They rolled along in silence for a time until they came to a bench. 
Vohden sat on the edge of the bench next to the wheelchair. The two 
men didn’t speak or look at each other. Not far away other 


wheelchairs were out, rolling between the flower beds. 

“How’s your wife?” Rane asked finally. 

“Just fine—” He stopped speaking, then stammered, “It’s a little 
hard gettin’ back into home life again. You know. Gettin’ used to bein’ 
with a woman.” 

“T know.” 

Vohden realized he had said the wrong thing. “Want to get back?” 

“Tt is getting kind of cool,” said Rane. 

Back at the room, Vohden wheeled Rane inside. They both were 
surprised to see Linda Forchet there, putting a fresh bouquet of 
flowers in a vase. They all stared at each other uncomfortably for a 
moment. 


“Hi,” said Linda in a small voice. 

“Hello,” said Rane. “How are you?” 

“The same,” she shrugged. She looked intently at him for a few 
seconds. “You wouldn’t be trying to remember my name, would you?” 

“Linda Forchet, the girl who wore my VIVA bracelet.” 

And, he thought, the girl who joined the cast of characters in my 
nightmares. She looked little different from the way he had visualized 
her. The same lanky girl. The same overtight clothes. 


He struggled out of the wheelchair to get into bed. She went to help 
him, tugging at his good arm. 

“Linda,” said Rane, settling into the bed, “this is Johnny Vohden. 
Johnny and I were together—” 

“Oh,” she said, faintly embarrassed. “Pleased to meet you.” 

She extended her hand. Vohden took it shyly. 

“How do you do?” 

Rane nodded toward the chair in the corner. “Have a seat, Linda.” 


She sat down diffidently. Rane pointed to the stainless-steel hand 
device on the bedside table. “Look here. Pretty slick, huh? ’m just 
getting used to it.” 


Her expression tightened momentarily, then she forced a wan smile. 


“You'll get the knack of it, Major,” Vohden said with false cheer. His 
expression turned grim. In a low, hard voice he said, “They’ll catch 
them. They’ll catch them son-of-bitches—” 


“T suppose,” Rane agreed. 
“We can’t let ’em get away with this.” 
“Doesn’t matter, John. Doesn’t matter.” 


Vohden was intimidated by his own ferocity. He calmed down and 
glanced over at Linda. “I got a long drive back to El Paso.” 


“Yeah,” said Rane. “About three hundred miles, isn’t it?” 


He hesitated for an instant, then said, “Better get started.” He 
reached out to shake Rane’s hand. The major gave him his good left. 


“See you, Major.” 

“See you real soon, John.” 

“Bye, miss.” 

“Bye.” 

Vohden gave her a dim smile. “You know, they gave my bracelet to 
a dentist from Des Moines.” 

They all laughed. Vohden left. Linda got up and walked to the bed. 

“He’s a good man,” said Rane. 

“fm sure he is.” She moved around the bed somewhat shyly, 
reaching out to fix the covers around the flyer. “I been wantin’ to 
come see you for a long time.” 

“You must have better things to do.” 

“Oh, sure. My life’s just a mad whirl of parties and rich boyfriends.” 
She laughed lightly, bitterly. “But somehow I seem to spend every day 
watchin’ the soap operas. Anyway, it wouldn’t make much difference 
what I was doing. I’d still want to come see you.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve been thinking about you every day since we had 
that drink.” She smiled boldly. “You got yourself a groupie, Major.” 

Rane squinted. “Groupie? That word’s a little after my time.” 

She laughed. “It’s hard enough to admit, but to have to explain it”— 
she took a deep breath—“a groupie’s kind of a teenage girl who falls 
in love I’d guess you’d have to say. Usually with a rock star or a movie 
star. Somebody she doesn’t know and never will know. Worships him 
from afar, like they say. Never plans to meet him.” She laughed again. 
“That would just be too much. But knows that if she ever does she'll 
do anything for him.” 

“Anything?” 

Her eyes searched his. “Anything.” 

Rane studied her, weighing, considering. Linda sat on the bed, 
smiling. She reached for his good hand and squeezed it. 

“Did you bring any cherries?” asked Rane. 

“T can do other tricks, too. In my best ones I don’t need any props at 
all.” Her gaze probed him. 

Rane affected a laugh. “That’s a hell of a challenge to throw down 
on a man in a hospital bed. Hell, I don’t even have all the blood I 
need.” 

Her hand roamed in his. “You’ve got a rain check. A dozen rain 


checks ...” 

Rane recalled her from his dreams. He had written her down in the 
code. Her symbol was a C turned on its side, the open part down. A 
bracelet. Or maybe, he thought suddenly, a pair of legs ... 

Symptoms struck him, the first in days. The first since he had gotten 
control of the monsters haunting him, put them down on paper, made 
them as small as tiny letters, could tear them in shreds if he chose, 
burn them as they’d burned him. 

“You all right?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yeah. Sure. Sometimes I get these little fevers.” His face glistened. 

“Tl call the nurse.” She started to slide from the bed. 

He gripped her hand. “Don’t bother. The doctors say it’s part of the 
healing process. You know, your body has to go through all these 
gymnastics to—” He brushed that thought away. “Maybe it’s passion.” 

Her smile broadened. She leaned toward him, hovering. “I hope 
that’s what,” she said. “Maybe—” 

“Not now,” he said. “Please.” He brushed his face with his hand. 
“[m ... too...” 

“Sure,” she whispered. “That’s okay. I understand. But when you 
feel ... you know ... like ...” 

“You'll be the first to know.” 

“You got to promise me, now. Cross your heart.” Her smile turned 
light, aimless. “Go on, Major. Cross your heart.” 

He did it. “I’m not sure it counts with the left hand. What’s the drill 
on that?” 

She laughed. “I don’t know. When I was a little kid you had to do it 
and spit, too. I don’t know what the spit was supposed to mean, but it 
made it real official. We took them things pretty serious then.” 

“Like a duty,” said Rane. “What do you take seriously now, Linda 
Forchet? Tell me about yourself. What’s your duty these days?” 

“Not much to tell and the only duty, if that’s the word for it, is you. 
You're my duty, only that’s kind of a ... official word. Is duty 
something you really want to do, love doing, can’t keep from doing?” 

“Duty,” Rane recited, “is the obligation to do that which is expected 
from one in a certain position or station; that which one is morally ... 
bound to do...” 

“lve got no obligation with you except what I want and feel. I 
suppose that’s a sort of duty.” 

“T suppose,” said Rane. His mind wandered back over the lines of 
duty he had charted for himself, the path he would follow after ... 
“You didn’t tell me about yourself. Where do you come from?” 


“Well,” she began breezily, “I was born on November 13, 1942, in 
Texas City and my daddy was in the Air Force, just like you. And on a 
bomber, too. He worked a machine gun. And, just like you, he got 
shot down, only over Germany toward the end of the war. I don’t 
remember any of that at the time, but I heard about it later on. He 
was a prisoner, but I don’t think they treated him too bad, I mean not 
like—” She stopped. 

“That’s okay,” he said. “It’s never been fun for any prisoners of war 
anywhere. Did he come home okay?” 

“Sure he did. Course I was only about three when he came back, so 
I don’t remember much of that either. Nothing, really ...” Her face 
fell. “I hardly remember him at all, in fact, and I should. He was real 
nice to me.” 

Rane said nothing. He knew she would continue soon. “Well, I guess 
life was pretty good to me and my momma for a little while and then 
came April 16, 1947 ...” Her expression was somber. 

Rane was puzzled. “What happened then?” 

“There was this awful explosion.” Her voice was flat. “Down around 
the piers. Some said a ship exploded, some said it was a pier. But 
anyhow it was just ... huge. It broke all the windows in our school. I 
was in first grade. Just hundreds and hundreds of people were killed 
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“T remember that now,” said Rane. “The Texas City disaster. I think 
more than five hundred people died in that.” 


“Only one really mattered to me,” she said. “My daddy. They never 
even found ...” Her eyes glistened. 


“Tm sorry, Linda. I shouldn’t have asked about it.” 


“No, no,” she insisted. “That’s okay. What’s done is done, you know, 
and there’s no turning back. But it sure did change our lives all 
around. It surely did.” 


“Talk about something else.” 


She looked around the room, her eyes avoiding the steel hand 
device beside the bed. She collected herself and then said brightly, 
“Hey, you know what ...?” 


“What?” 

“My star sign is Scorpio. Do you know what yours is?” 

“Haven't the faintest idea.” 

“You’re a Sagittarius. The Archer. Half man and half horse. That 
makes you a real stud, mister.” 

“Tll go along with the half man part. How do you know my star 
sign?” 


“Because you were born on November thirtieth. I knew that and I 
looked up your horoscope. Sagittarians are very loyal, but they’re also 
very willful, and they go for the gals. So there.” 

Rane smiled. “Do you believe in that stuff?” 

“Sure, I do. Why not? It makes as much sense as most of the other 
stuff that I read. More. It tells you what kind of happiness you can 
expect and what to look out for. That kind of stuff.” Her expression 
turned tender. “Mostly I believe it because the stars say we're 
compatible. I like that.” 

“T like it, too. I don’t think I believe in the stars, but I like the idea. 
What would you have done if the horoscopes said we were doomed to 
be arch enemies?” 

“Ignored it,” she grinned. “That’s the nice thing about horoscopes. 
You can believe them when they’re good and call ’em crap when they 
don’t tell you what you want to hear.” 

“That makes things easier, doesn’t it?” 

Suddenly, he wished she would move away. Her hand seemed like 
an enormous weight on his. This business of touching another human 
being’s flesh, having them touch his ... 

Symptoms reappeared. His breath shortened. Perspiration. 

“You feeling bad again?” Her face showed deep concern. 

“How about asking the nurse for a little orange juice, something like 
that? Okay?” 

“You bet.” She dropped his hand and quickly left the room. 

When she was gone, Rane reached for one of the firearms catalogs 
and thumbed to the pages showing handguns. Seeing the pictures of 
the weapons reassured him. It was like finding something to anchor 
to. He absorbed the data beside each weapon, mentally making 
selections of exactly which among them would best suit his purposes. 


When he heard Linda returning he put the catalog aside, closed his 
eyes, and feigned sleep. 

Seeing him, she stopped. For a long time, he sensed, she stood 
watching his immobile face. Then she sat down in the chair and 
waited. She waited all afternoon. 

It mattered not to Rane. He could feign unconsciousness for days, if 
need be. He had done it many times to thwart the interrogators. He 
defeated them and tedium at the same time, wandering off into the 
small corners of his mind, looking at the flowers there. 

Evening came and Linda had to go to her job. 

She walked over, bent down, and stared into his waxen face. She 
touched him lightly on the shoulder, then left, easing the door shut 
behind her. 


Rane’s eyes opened. They stared vacantly at the wall as he brought 
himself back to the task at hand. Then he reached for his catalogs. 


CHAPTER 


TEN 


San Antonio, May 7, 1973 


Rane’s stainless-steel right hand held the under-tongue of his necktie 
down while his left hand slipped the knot tight against the collar of 
his uniform shirt. 

“You’ve got damn good dexterity there, all things considered,” said 
Colonel Maxwell. 

Rane stared at the reflection of his metal hand in the mirror. “Doc, I 
think I would have learned to play the violin with this thing if it 
would have gotten me out of this tank one day sooner. Not that 
everybody hasnt been swell to me, mind. It’s just that ... I want to get 
going. Move.” 

“Where?” 

Rane shrugged it off. “Hell, you know what I mean.” He turned 
from the mirror. Maxwell helped him into his uniform jacket with its 
rows of ribbons, its flyer’s wings. 

“Tm glad you kept after those exercises,” said Maxwell. “You’re in 
good shape. Excellent, in fact, in light of what you went through.” 

“You think so?” Rane smiled. “I feel kind of flabby.” 

“T should be so flabby.” Maxwell poked a finger into his own 
midriff. “Pure suet.” 

“You wouldn’t be trying to beg off our lunch date because of some 
nutty diet, would you?” 

“Did I say diet? Hell, don’t you know by now doctors never take 
care of their own health? You know why? Because we know we don’t 
know what we’re talking about.” 

“My God,” jibed Rane, “you’re supposed to be my shrink.” 

Maxwell laughed. “You ought to know better than anyone that we 
don’t have all the answers. At least that’s what you keep telling me.” 

“Do I do that? I thought I was a model patient, a paragon.” 

“Let’s go.” 

Rane slipped on his dark flying glasses. Maxwell took his suitcase. 
The gun catalogs were packed with Rane’s gear. 

They walked briskly, Rane setting the pace. For more than ten days 
he had been working on leg exercises, gradually building his thighs 
and calves up, walking ever-increasing distances around the hospital 


and its grounds until he was doing the equivalent of five miles a day. 

With the prosthetics technicians he had been a monument of 
stoicism and cooperation, especially during the first days of wearing 
the metal hand on his barely healed stump. It was like having to 
march in too-tight boots with blistered feet. 

Rane had persevered, insisting on pressing his therapy sessions until 
even the trainers felt pain for him. He had won the admiration of all 
who worked with him. Several were in the corridors now to say 
goodbye, along with some of the nurses. 

He got past them as quickly as diplomacy would allow and went 
down with Maxwell to the parking area. 

“Where you taking me for lunch?” 

“How about that Mex place we went to last time?” 

“Perfect antidote for hospital food. You read my mind.” 

“I wish I could, Charlie.” 

Maxwell had an Air Force staff car. It was only a short drive to the 
Paseo del Rio. Soon they were ensconced in a booth at the restaurant. 
Canned mariachi music came from an overhead speaker. 

“Have you been over into Mexico, Doc?” 

“Flew down to Mexico City once for a week with my wife. Took in 
the museums and the Aztec pyramids. Enjoyed it. I’d recommend it to 
you. A great change of scene, interesting, lively. Just what the doctor 
ordered.” 

“T meant along the border,” said Rane. “Have you been there?” 

Maxwell shook his head. “Not interested, really. From what I hear 
those towns are just slums and tourist traps, nothing at all like the real 
Mexico. Can’t see making a point of getting to them. Would like to get 
back to Mexico City, though. I’d like to try Yucatan, see the Mayan 
ruins.” 

“Sounds good. Maybe I’ll drive down.” 

Maxwell stared at him. “That’s a long drive alone. Or did you have 
some company in mind.” He recalled something. “Your friend Linda 
has been coming by the hospital. Maybe ...” He raised his eyebrows 
suggestively. 

Rane made a smile. “Is that medical advice, Doc?” 

“The best.” He frowned slightly. “Of course, speaking strictly 
professionally, you have to ... be selective with who you'll coop 
yourself up with for four or five days. Even in a big Cadillac 
convertible.” 

Rane winked. “I understand. I’ll keep that in mind.” 

“On the other hand, the therapy ...” 


A waiter brought them margaritas. Rane raised his. “Cheers, Doc.” 


“Good luck, Charlie. It’s good to see you out of the hospital. You 
look good.” 


“T feel good, Colonel. I really do. In some kind of weird ... terrible 
way I think the whole experience has shaken me down, brought me 
back. Put me on the path, you might say. Does that sound sick?” 

“No,” Maxwell said slowly. “It’s possible in some cases for one kind 
of trauma to overwhelm another, perhaps neutralizing both. You 
know, centuries ago the common practice was to throw a... uh ... ill 
person into a pit full of snakes. The notion was that an experience that 
would drive a well person ... insane ... would drive an insane person 
into sanity.” 

“Did it work?” 

Maxwell sipped, then said, “I don’t know. They didn’t keep medical 
records in those days. I suspect that was for the very good reason that 
they didn’t have much success.” 


“Speaking of success, Cliff Leonard was in a couple of days ago. He 
said the authorities aren’t having any success tracking down those ... 
people.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” Maxwell said deliberately. “Unfortunate for 
everyone, especially you. As we’ve talked about many times, you’re an 
orderly man. You’ll be uncomfortable—if that’s the word—about this 
situation until it’s all wrapped up in an orderly manner. As it is, it’s an 
element of chaos embedded in your mind. You should keep aware of 
that at all times.” 

“I do, Doc. It’s not something you forget, even if your brain is 
censoring the details.” 

“I didn’t mean to sound like a stuffed shirt, Charlie. Sometimes I 
tend to reiterate the obvious. A professional failing, I suppose.” 

“No problem, Doc.” 

Their meals came. Maxwell was heartened to notice that Rane ate 
better than he had during their previous luncheon in the same place. 
In fact, he had selected the restaurant with some considerable 
forethought. It was the same place from which Rane went to sign his 
divorce papers. Short days later Rane’s family disaster occurred. 

If the flyer thought about that at all, it didn’t show. But then, Rane 
was a master at not showing his reactions. Still, eating well told 
Maxwell something. 

“Tell me something, Doc.” 

“Tf I can.” 

“What is the nature of violent people who commit ...?” He moved 
his metal hand in a kind of shrug. 


Maxwell knew what he meant. “That’s a question that calls for a 
little dissertation on the perpetration of violence in all its forms.” 

Rane smiled. “I’ve got all day and the bar stays open.” 

“Okay. We’re talking now strictly about those who commit violence, 
not the victims necessarily.” Maxwell signaled the waiter for another 
round of margaritas. “First, there is the individual who commits 
abstract violence within a structured situation. A bomber pilot, for 
example. Such an individual, typically, is not what we would consider 
a violent personality. Just the opposite, in fact. He must be 
methodical, systems-oriented, in complete control of himself and his 
tools. A technician in the way a surgeon is a technician. Both must 
dissociate themselves from any emotional involvement in their 
respective processes. And they do. You see?” 

“Okay. Maybe.” 

“Right. Now move to the infantryman. He is absolutely immersed in 
violence. It is no abstraction for him. There is virtually nothing 
orderly about his situation, as he sees it. Utter chaos. Death. Injury. 
Incredible noise. Yet, to survive emotionally, he, too, must be able to 
dissociate himself from the process. But because it is direct and not 
abstract, it is much more difficult for him. The great mass of combat 
infantrymen do effect this dissociation successfully. A percentage do 
not. At one end of the scale, they go into withdrawal. At the other 
end, they meld violence and emotion together and become 
dangerous.” 

“How does that relate to these ... border rats.” 


“They're akin to the last case I mentioned. The overwhelming 
majority of them are the products of slum conditions were they are 
immersed in violence from the time they are babies. Often they have 
been abused children. Violence is a substantial part of their 
personalities, their emotions. They are extremely dangerous because 
violence for them is a natural process. They will engage in it the way 
other individuals might shake hands. For the rest of us, violence is 
extremely unnatural. We shun it unless, like the bomber pilot or the 
infantryman, some so-called rational system requires us to engage in 
it.” 

Rane smiled distantly. “Is duty a rational word, Doc?” 

Maxwell looked at him intently. In the shadows of the restaurant it 
was impossible to read his expression. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think so. Implicit in the word is a sense of order 
and obligation, of a fabric of ethics and moral values. The idea of 
conscience is close to the concept of duty. But, Charlie’—Maxwell 
tapped his forefinger on the table—“it’s a rational concept only within 
that broader matrix. An individual who zeroes in on one very 


narrowly defined duty to the exclusion of all others has, to say the 
least, a problem.” 

Rane nodded emphatically. “You’re right. I agree with that.” 

“Tm glad.” 

After lunch they strolled. Maxwell had bought cigars. Rane stopped 
to look into the window of a large gun shop. 

“Done any more about your hunting idea?” asked Maxwell. 

“Well, we were talking about Mexico. I understand there’s some 
first-class shooting down there.” The window had a display of 
handguns. Rane leaned down to examine them. 

“Can’t use them on antelope or whatever they shoot in Mexico,” 
said Maxwell. 

“That one’s a Model 1911-Al1 Colt automatic pistol. Caliber .45.” 
Rane pointed at the squarish weapon. “We used to practice with those 
a lot, you know. It’s the official sidearm.” 

Maxwell wasn’t interested in handguns. They strolled on. Rane 
guided him to the Alamo and they ambled around it and the Alamo 
Heroes’ Cenotaph. 

“Do you really think they expected to die to the last man?” 

“T doubt it,” said Maxwell. “Americans aren’t schooled to be 
martyrs, much as we talk up the concept. I’m sure most of the men 
who died here had convinced themselves that they’d either whip the 
Mexicans, or retreat, or break out at the last minute. That’s the way 
our society trains us, did even back then. Every man there was 
gambling that they wouldn’t get him.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Yes. On the other hand, if the Alamo had been manned by a 
hundred and eighty-seven samurai, it would just naturally be assumed 
they all would die ...” 

Rane frowned. “They have a stronger sense of duty, don’t they?” 

“Not stronger,” said Maxwell. “Just different. Up until the end of 
World War Two the Japanese fighting man believed almost without 
reservation that the best thing he could do was die confronting the 
enemy, even if that meant suicide. Tens of thousands of them did just 
that. It’s a very interesting matter to study, psychiatrically speaking, 
that is.” 

“T think I’m ready to go home now,” said Rane. 

Maxwell nodded. 

They drove in silence to the Rane house. A FoR SALE sign was planted 
on the front lawn. The flyer climbed out, seemingly ignoring the sign. 
He reached into the back seat and got his bag. 


“Don’t you think it would be better if you stayed at a hotel?” 
Maxwell suggested. 

“Nope.” 

“Pick you up Monday, then. Ten o’clock.” He looked into Rane’s 
eyes. “I really think I can help you, Major.” 

“Sure, Doc. We’ll give it a good shot. Monday.” 

Maxwell smiled. “That’s the spirit.” 

Rane walked to the front door of the house and paused. He turned. 
Maxwell, who had been watching, put his car in gear and pulled 
away. Rane looked up and down the street. Nothing outwardly had 
changed. The red Cadillac was in his driveway. It was as if the flare of 
violence in this place, in every other place, had left no mark at all. 

Rane went inside and put his bag down. White sheets covered all of 
the furniture. The floors and windows were dusty. There was an aura 
of stillness and gloom that, together with the mantles of white, 
suggested an austere winter landscape. 

Rane shut the door and waited. Nothing happened. He searched 
himself for a reaction to this symbol of despair, an uninhabited house. 
He found none. 

Someone had picked the place up. Books were back on the shelves. 
The glass on the photograph of his mother was splintered. The shards 
distorted her pleasant features into a grotesquery. 

The picture album was there, some pages torn. He opened it, then 
shut it quickly. It was like looking into a casket. The whole house, he 
thought, was a casket. 

A casket with him inside. 


CHAPTER 


ELEVEN 
1 
San Antonio, May 8, 1973 


There were many things to do. Rane penciled them down in his small, 
tight hand on a lined yellow pad. After several false starts he had: 


Code Name: 
Border Rat 
Mission: 
Interdict enemy base (Nuevo Laredo) 
Target: 
El Mujer Negro 
Requirements: 
(1) A-2 
(2) Armament; ammo 
(3) Attack craft 
(4) Training program 
(5) Crew (?) 
Enemy Order of Battle (Primary): 
(1) Texan 
(2) T-Bird 
(3) Slim 
(4) Melio 
Enemy OB (Secondary): 
(1) Fat Ed 
(2) Chtipate Esa (?) 


Rane worked in the sewing room. He had moved the sewing 
machine to the floor and used its table. His cot was made up, the 
covering as tight as a drumhead. 

Methodically, he ticked off his requirements. The A-2, or 
intelligence, would have to develop at the target. He didn’t like it, but 
there was no alternative. Limited intelligence led to casualties. His 
own plane had gone down because A-2 had not known that Russian 
SAMs had been installed along the Hanoi line south. He frowned in 
concentration. So be it. The mission could not be aborted now. He had 


already cut the orders and his duty was clear. 


Armaments and ammunition were another matter. What he didn’t 
have, he could get. In hand, locked in the basement cabinet was the 
Winchester 12-gauge super six-shot pump shotgun that Mark had 
given him. Rane wondered idly how the boy had known about the 
mission. How could he have known? 

Rane shook his head, as if to clear it. 


Anyhow, he would need backup heavy armaments. Two more 
shotguns. He also would need handguns, a lot of handguns. And 
correct ammunition for each. 


The attack craft would be the red Cadillac. He had thought for a 
time of selling it and acquiring a more military type of vehicle, a 
Land-Rover or a pickup truck. But in the final analysis, the Cadillac 
won out. It was, after all, a kind of decoration. Something awarded to 
him. 

Training program. That will come in two phases, Rane decided. 
First, an intensive regimen of map study to learn the routes of access 
and egress around the target area. Second, practice with each weapon. 
He would consult with Cliff Leonard on the correct techniques for 
handling a sidearm in confrontation with the enemy. As for the heavy 
weapons it was merely a matter of knowing how they behaved, what 
they would do at various ranges. 


The next item was a serious problem. No one should go into a 
mission alone. Two sets of eyes and ears were three or four times 
better than one. An order of magnitude. An exponential curve. But 
who? Cliff? 

Rane ruled him out. Cliff, he thought, could not be expected to have 
the correct perspective on the mission. The odds were at least 
reasonably long that Cliff would, through some confused sense of 
personal duty, contrive to abort the mission. Rane could understand 
such a sense of duty, even if he did not agree. He could not have that. 

The girl? 

Rane was uncertain about the effectiveness of a woman on the 
mission. Nor did he care for the idea of exposing Linda to danger. And 
yet, her presence might be just the extra quantity he might require. 
She could be valuable, able to get in where he might not, able to 
confuse the other side, lead them into a deadfall ... 


I like the girl, he thought. She was after all part of his dreams. To 
some degree she already was involved in the plan. 


Yes, his control center directed. The girl. 
Rane went on down his estimate of the situation. Military term. 
The enemy order of battle, in view of his deplorable shortage of A-2 


data, was, he thought, at best a guess. And yet the four units he had 
identified probably were the maximum countering force that he could 
expect within any one narrowly defined time frame. They might have 
reserves. 

So what? 

Rane wiped perspiration from around his mouth, rubbed his sweaty 
palms together. Now, he told himself, the planning phase is over; 
implementation phase would now begin. 

He leaned back and pushed his notes aside. He let his breath out 
slowly, evenly. 

“Christ,” he muttered aloud. “After eight years a mission.” 

Rane went upstairs to the bedroom that he and Janet had shared a 
lifetime ago. The air was musty and dead. The room was dim, for the 
blinds were drawn. No matter, he knew exactly where to look. 


In a box on the closet shelf pairs of winter gloves were stored in a 
plastic bag. He rummaged among them and found a pair. He wanted 
only the right glove. He took it into the bathroom and stuffed the 
fingers with tissue until they seemed firm. Then he worked the glove 
over his prosthetic hand and held it up in front of the mirror. It didn’t 
look natural, but it was far less attention-grabbing than his loops of 
stainless steel. 

It could be disguised, though. He found gauze and adhesive tape in 
the cabinet behind the mirror. Carefully he wrapped the hand until it 
looked to him, or any casual observer, like a broken wrist. 

People pay scant attention to a broken wrist, Rane mused, but they 
never forget a gleaming hook. He’d seen them. They couldn’t keep 
their eyes from it. Even a trained, practiced medical man like 
Maxwell. He would eye the hook when he thought Rane didn’t notice. 

They all did. 

Rane fashioned an official-looking sling from a bed sheet and rested 
his right arm in it. 

It looked correct. Very correct. 

All ready now. 

Rane went back downstairs and outside to the red Cadillac with the 
white top up. He climbed inside, his good hand gripping the wheel, 
his eyes roving over the rows of dials and gauges. 

Why not? he wondered. Why not? 

He reached up and unfastened the latches. He pressed the switch, 
and the top moved away from overhead. He looked up into the clear 
spring sky. Miles away up there he could see the vapor trail of some 
invisible jet. Probably a fighter, he thought. He fancied he could hear 
the distant whistle of its turbines. 
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Rane covered a wide radius in pursuit of his armaments and 
ammunition. He purchased no two weapons in any one place, with a 
sole exception. He bought no unusual quantity of ammunition in a 
single shop. Those were the kinds of things a gun dealer might 
remember even more than he might recall an arm in a sling. 


Purchasing guns in Texas was simple. Restrictions were virtually 
nonexistent. 

The lone exception to Rane’s one gun, one store self-directive 
occurred in a little shop near Alamo Heights. Rane entered the place. 
He wore his dark glasses and an old, battered fedora he had worn in 
some forgotten incarnation. 

“T’m looking for a handgun,” he said. 

The proprietor was a small, diffident man with owlish eyes behind 
gold-rimmed glasses. “That’s our business,” he smiled. “What kind are 
you interested in? Target? Recreation? Protection ...?” 

Rane affected no expertise. “Protection, I guess you’d say. See, 
we've been having these break-ins around the neighborhood. Thank 
God my own place hasn’t been touched ... yet.” 

“Greasers,” the proprietor said authoritatively. “They been doing it 
all. One of these days we’re going to have to crack down on the Mex. 
They been pushing over the line a little too hard. Crime rate up ...” 

“Yes,” said Rane. “Well, if they push into my place, I want to be 
ready.” 

“Tt’s the goddamn civil liberties crowd,” the man confided. “Hell, 
even when the greasers get caught, they’re back out on the street in 
ten minutes. Christ, I don’t know where it’s all going. The whores, the 
pimps, muggers ...” 

“What would you recommend?” 

The proprietor turned professional. “For your home protection duty 
you want a weapon of heavy caliber to stop the target if needs be. 
Pointless to have a toy gun like a .22. Good for target and plinking, 
mind you, but not for serious work. Down here we got a fair display of 
man-stoppers.” 

He removed a green felt protective cloth from the top of his glass 
counter. There was the usual array of snub-nosed revolvers plus some 
with longer barrels, some old-model single-action pistols of cowboy 
movie fame. 

Two gleaming nickel-plated automatics caught Rane’s eye. 

“Are those model 1911-Als ...?” 


The proprietor smiled again. “You know your guns.” 


“No, not really,” Rane corrected him. “I just recognize that shape 
from my ... Army days. Of course, ours weren’t nickel-plated.” 

The proprietor brought one of the pistols up from below, put the 
green felt back on top of the counter, and laid the weapon on it. The 
compact, almost brutal-looking pistol glinted with a seeming vitality 
of its own. 

“Actually,” he said, “this is not your Model 1911-A1.” 

“No ...?” 

“For practical purposes, she’s the same. Frame is the same, trigger 
and hammer mechanism are the same, and the same caliber, that good 
old man-stopping .45 slug, though you can get it in .38 super or 9 
millimeter ... This is your Commander model.” 

Rane brushed his hand over the cool metal. “So what’s different?” 

“See this?” The man tapped the square snout of the automatic. “The 
Colt folks have trimmed her back almost an inch. Your standard 
military pistol has a five-inch barrel, you see. This one’s a fraction 
over four inches. That reduces the weight at the barrel end, making 
for better pointing in a belly-up situation, you know. But your muzzle 
velocity and bullet energy are nearly the same. ’Course the shorter 
barrel makes it easier to carry in belt or shoulder harness.” 

“I see,” said Rane. He hesitated. 

“Think you’re interested in this piece?” the proprietor prompted. 
“You couldn’t get a finer home-protection weapon in these trying 
times we live in. One slug from that pistol there will stop your burglar 
or rapist right where he stands.” 

Until now Rane had concentrated on revolvers, knowing that 
chambering a cartridge into the barrel of an automatic might give him 
some manual problems. Still, he was familiar with this particular type 
of gun. 

The pistol beckoned. 

“All right,” he nodded quickly. 


“Swell. Good choice. You want this piece or the one down below. 
They’re both the same, basically, but you might prefer the trigger pull 
on one or the ...” 

“Both,” said Rane. He felt a tinge of symptoms, the faintest of 
spasms just below his sternum. Perspiration. 

“You want both?” asked the proprietor, unsure he had heard 
correctly. 

“That’s what I said.” Rane fumbled into the breast pocket of his 
jacket and brought out his billfold. Awkwardly he rummaged out a 
thick sheaf of bills. “How much will that be?” 

The salesman, eyes glued to the currency, told him. Rane peeled off 


the bills. 

“There’s a few little formalities,” said the proprietor. “The goddamn 
government wants everything for their paper works up there.” 

“Sure,” said Rane. “I don’t mind.” He tucked his billfold back into 
his jacket. 

The man nodded at Rane’s bandaged right hand. “Looks like you 
run into a little trouble there. Broken?” 

Rane smiled tightly. “Yes. Broken. But it’s healing up nicely now.” 
He moved his head in a strange way. “Everything is getting much, 
much better.” 


“Hello, Cliff ...?” 

“Who’s this?” 

“Rane. Charlie Rane.” 

“Charlie ... well, by God, how you doin’ boy?” Cliffs tone was 
overly effusive. “You know, I figured you might be callin’.” 

“Yeah? Why?” 

“Well”—Cliff's voice fell—“I kind of thought you might want me to 
go on out to... you know ...” 

Rane realized he meant the cemetery. In fact, Rane hadn’t even 
considered the idea, but now he realized it would be the perfect 
situation in which to ask a favor or two of Cliff. 

“As a matter of fact, Cliff, I did want to do just that. Also, I need 
your help on a little something.” 

“Anything I can do at all, Charlie. What is it?” 

“Tll tell you when we go out to the grounds. It’s no big deal. When 
do you get off duty?” 

It was nearly 3:00 p.m. “I started early today, Charlie. I'll be off in 
just fifteen minutes.” 

“Okay, Pll go on out there. Meet me there when you get yourself 
together.” 

“You bet.” 
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Rane remembered to stop at the florist’s and get a quartet of bouquets 
for the graves. The two freshly sodded plots of Janet and Mark were 
next to his mother and father. They did not have name plaques yet. 
Rane put their bouquets on top of the mounded squares of grass. His 
parents’ he placed in the appropriate vases. While he waited for Cliff, 


he tried to visualize the faces of all of them, but the features of his 
memory turned indistinct. The faces, the personalities blurred. He 
remembered only scraps of things, bits of phrases. He could recall no 
touch, no smell, no taste, no quality of voice of any of them. No 
matter, it was all in his dreams. Vivid. Yellow. Flowered. 

Cliff's police car rolled in behind Rane’s Cadillac on the cemetery’s 
macadam lane. He got out and walked across to the flyer, keeping his 
eyes from darting to the steel hook. Rane had removed its disguise. 

Rane put out his left. Cliff shook it warmly. “I thank you for asking 
me to join you here, Charlie. I really do. We both ... loved ’em, you 
know ...” His tone was stifled. He brought the back of his hand up to 
his mouth. One wracking sob came from him, then he straightened, 
brushed the wetness from his face. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t have time to get some flowers,” he said. “I come 
right out. I knew you’d be waiting.” 

“Sure, I know. Besides, I got some.” 

They stared at the plots silently. Cliff's eyes continued to dim with 
tears. Rane’s were vacant, his thoughts elsewhere. 


“You know, Charlie,” said Cliff, “I guess it must be pretty hard for 
you to figure there’s a God up there who’d let all this happen. But I’d 
feel real good about it ... real good ... if you’d just join me in a little 
prayer here.” 

“Sure,” said Rane. It meant nothing to him. 

Cliff spoke some words that Rane recognized dimly as coming from 
the old Church of God prayer book. Why would he remember that? 

Cliffs words came to an end. “Anything you want to say, Charlie 
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“Okay.” He knew it was expected. After a moment a phrase came to 
him. It was one some flyer had recited at the Heartbreak Hotel. It had 
reassured all of them and they had passed it around, made it their 
slogan. 

“ “Even so will I break this people and this city as one breaketh a 
potter’s vessel that cannot be made whole again; and they shall bury 
them in Tophet, till there be no place to bury ...’” 

His words went on the wind. 

Cliff stared at him, puzzled. “I don’t think I know that one, Charlie.” 

“Tt’s Jeremiah,” said Rane. “He sang our song.” 

They turned and walked back toward their cars. 

“What was the favor you wanted to ask me, Charlie?” 

“Well, since I’ve been back in the house, I got to thinking. Suppose 
those bastards decide to come again. Or someone like ’em. That’s a 


common thing, isn’t it? When a place is hit, isn’t it more likely to get 
hit again? A known quantity, you might say?” 

“T’m afraid so,” Cliff conceded. “You feel better with someone ...?” 

“No, I don’t want a guard, Cliff.” He laughed shortly. “Especially not 
a guard. But what I did do was buy this revolver ...” 

“Don’t blame you a bit. I’d do the same thing myself. What kind of 
piece did you get?” 

“Tt’s in the car trunk.” He walked to the back of the Cadillac. Cliff 
followed. He worked the key and the lid flew up. There was an oblong 
box there with the name “Colt” printed on top. Rane opened it. 

Cliff leaned down to look. “Whooee! A Colt Python. You really got 
yourself a cannon there, Charlie. That piece uses a .357 Magnum 
bullet. Muzzle velocity more than twelve-hundred and fifty feet per 
second. She’s a little rifle.” 


“That’s what the man said. That’s what I want.” Rane closed the 
trunk again. “What I was wondering is could I go out to the police 
range with you, get a few tips on handling, and maybe try it out on 
some of those man-targets they use.” 

“Sure. I’m free now, if you are. How about it?” 

“Let’s go.” 
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At the range Cliff demonstrated correct techniques for drawing and 
firing a heavy-duty pistol. 

“Don’t attempt none of that fast-draw crap,” he said. “Just start out 
practicing at your normal speed. When you’ve done that maybe a 
hundred times in a row, your manual dexterity improves all the time 
and the speed just naturally follows. I know you'll be good at that 
because of the way you worked on that iron mitten of yours.” 

Cliff then showed him the proper stance for firing. It was awkward 
for Rane because Cliff was an advocate of a two-hand grip on the gun. 

“That'll improve your accuracy enormously,” he said. “It'll slow you 
down just a bit getting off a shot, but you make up for it in hits.” 

They worked out a way that Rane could brace the revolver across 
the prosthetic hand, using it as a rest. In fact, because it had no pulse 
or tremor, the steel was an improvement on flesh. Or so Rane thought. 

After an hour of preliminaries, Cliff finally let Rane load the heavy 
Colt. There seemed to be no way they could get around the need for 
two hands for that. 

“T wouldn’t worry about that much,” said Cliff. “Hell, if a showdown 
comes up six good shots ought to take care of the problem. It’s not like 


you’re going out on a combat patrol or something.” 

Rane smiled woodenly. He had already contemplated some of the 
weapons problems related to his awkward right. When the time came, 
he would merely carry loaded spares. 

“Okay, Charlie,” said Cliff, handing him ear protectors. “Let’s try 
her on.” He was all business. “Single action, cock and fire.” 

Rane felt marvelously steady. He brought the Python up in front of 
his head, cocked the hammer. Feet apart, knees bent, he squatted 
slightly. He brought the base of the barrel down across his steel hand 
the way they had practiced. 

Keeping both eyes open, as Cliff had instructed, Rane sighted on the 
black silhouette twenty-five yards away, aiming for the head. A breeze 
tugged at the target, moving it slightly as if it might have some life of 
its own. 

Rane fired. The thick butt slammed back into his hand. The muzzle 
flew up until the barrel was very nearly vertical. The smell of cordite 
tingled in his nostrils. 

Rane felt exultant. A tiny hole had appeared just where he had 
aimed. The smell of detonated powder was a real sensation, a sudden, 
almost forgotten pleasure. 

“Kicks like a mule, don’t she?” said Cliff. “Was that hit on your 
point of aim, Charlie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s good shootin’, only next time you aim make it the 
body. Always aim for the body. If you get into the real thing, the 
body’s a fatter target and your hit probability goes way up. A head 
shot’ll stop a man all right. For keeps. Only there’s too much risk of 
missing. It’s an all-or-nothing shot. Go for the chest. A man with a 
.357 Mag slug in his lungs or belly will be down for keeps. Take it 
from me.” 

Rane nodded. The policeman was right, of course. He would do it 
that way on the range. For Cliff. 

What I really want, he thought, is brains. Brains, white and bloody, 
spattered across the floors, the walls, the ... He shook his head. 
Control. Military bearing. 

Rane kept practicing until his hand was numb from the recoil of the 
big pistol. At the end of it he felt better than he had in ... years. 
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That night Rane moved his arsenal down to his old basement 
workshop and took inventory: 


Two nickel-plated Colt Commander automatics; a Smith & Wesson 
.357 Magnum with a two-and-a-half-inch barrel; the Python; Mark’s 
gift Winchester; two Browning B-SS double-barreled shotguns. 

All three of the shotguns were 12 gauge. For them he had purchased 
several dozen boxes of “O” and “OO” buckshot, the kind that could 
bring down a running deer at fifty yards. Or anything else that size, 
like a man. Smaller shot couldn’t do it. 

He had two hundred rounds each of .45 and .357 ammunition. All 
of the latter were hollow-point slugs, designed to mushroom to twice 
their diameter. 

Satisfied with the quality and quantity of his armaments, Rane 
began the next step. From his rack of tools he selected a hack saw and 
oiled the blade. He disassembled the Winchester and put the barrel in 
the vise on the workbench. With a tape he measured off fourteen 
inches on the barrel and then sawed it until the stump of severed 
barrel clattered on the floor. 

He did the same with the other shotguns, then sawed off the 
wooden butts of each gun just behind the pistol grip. With a rat-tail 
file he smoothed away the burrs around the rims of the barrels. With a 
flat file he worked away the rough edges of the butts until they felt 
smooth and comfortable in his left hand. 

Carefully, he arranged the weapons in precise alignment on the 
bench. 

Then he removed his prosthetic hand and put it into the vise and 
began to file, file, file at the hard steel. It took him hours, but at the 
end he had created for himself a cruelly sharp hook in lieu of a right 
hand. 

By then it was well into the new day. 

He climbed the basement steps, but he didn’t turn into the sewing 
room that had become his haven. Instead he went up the next flight. 

In the bedroom where he and Janet had once made a marriage he 
collapsed fully clothed upon the bed and slept. It was a sleep without 
dreams. 


CHAPTER 


TWELVE 
1 
San Antonio, May 9, 1973 


It was late afternoon when Rane woke up. In a lethargy that was 
almost luxurious he stared for a long time at the ceiling, slowly 
focusing his awareness on the line and texture of cobwebs reflecting 
the rays of the lowering sun. He rubbed his left hand over his stubbled 
face. He hadn’t shaved since the morning before. Nor showered, nor 
changed his clothes. He swung his legs over the edge of the bed and 
sat up. 

Instead of doing his usual set of exercises he undressed, went into 
the bathroom and took a long, hot shower. He shaved then dressed in 
a set of Air Force khakis. The electric clock on the bedside table said 
4:37 p.m. The telephone there caught Rane’s eye. He went to it and 
dialed a number. The Lackland Air Force Base switchboard answered 
and Rane asked to be put through to Colonel Maxwell. 

An airman answered there. 

“Ts Colonel Maxwell there, please? This is Major Rane calling.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. Colonel Maxwell has left for the day.” 

“And who am I talking to?” 

“This is Airman Turner, sir. I’m Colonel Maxwell’s clerk.” 

“Good. Will you take a message for the colonel for me?” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Okay, this is it: ‘Max. Have decided to take your advice. Am 
driving down to Mexico. May do a little hunting. I’'ll take a rain check 
on the Monday date. Charlie.’ ” 

The airman read it back to him. 

“That’s fine, Turner. Only add a P.S. to it, will you? Tell him thanks 
for everything.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

That done, Rane turned to the clothes closet. He tried on an 
assortment of jackets until he found one roomy enough to conceal his 
steel hand. He packed some extra clothing and his shaving gear into a 
bag and carried it downstairs to the living room. Piled on the sofa 
there was his arsenal. Methodically, he again took inventory. 
Everything was in order. 


He carried the weapons, ammunition, and other gear to the Cadillac 
and packed it all in the roomy trunk. Without another look at his 
house, he got into the car and drove away. 
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Rane drove far out into the country until he found a deserted forage 
area lined by a fence of broken-down wooden posts and barbed wire. 

From the trunk he took the Winchester and loaded it with six 
rounds of buckshot. He selected one of the posts, then paced off 
twenty-five yards. Holding the gun’s pistol grip in his left hand, he 
used his hook to grasp the slide forearm. 

He fired from the hip. The first shot splintered the top of the post. 
The muzzle blast echoed on the wind. Next, he fired as rapidly as he 
could, pumping, triggering, pumping, triggering. 

Too slow, he thought. But the post was demolished. The heavy lead 
buckshot had battered it to sawdust. 

He selected another post for a target. This time he practiced with 
one of the double-barreled guns. This was much beter suited to his 
problem. He found he could fire either one or both barrels, eject the 
empties, cradle the gun, and reload all with one hand. 

Important information, he thought. A-2. Intelligence. Know your 
weapons like you know your fingers. Know them better. Yes, he 
thought The double-barrels were for him. 

He squinted at the sky. The sun was down now. It soon would be 
dark. He put his weapons back into the trunk and drove back toward 
the city. 
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It was dark when Rane pulled into the curb near the bar where Linda 
worked nights. Hiding his metal hand in a pocket he went inside. The 
place was jammed. A big, brightly illuminated jukebox blared. Rane 
pushed through the crowd, squinting in the half-dark for a glimpse of 
the girl. Finally he spotted her moving away from the bar with a tray 
full of drinks. She was wearing the place’s abbreviated uniform that 
was designed primarily to expose the best flesh. 

She saw him and stopped. Her expression was mock angry. 

“Well, now I was just starting to get mad at you for not calling ...” 

“Tm going on a little vacation,” he said over the hubbub. “Down to 
Mexico. Want to come along ...?” 

She looked surprised and pleased at the same time. “When are you 
leaving?” 


“Now.” 

“T get off at two,” she said hesitantly. 

“T’m leaving now, Linda. Now.” 

The flat announcement seemed to irritate her. “Do you want me to 
just drop everything?” 

Rane stared at her for a moment, then said, “Bye, Linda.” He turned 
away and started working his way back through the crowd. 

She looked after him. Her faint irritation faded as she saw him 
disappearing in the throng. With a shrug of sudden decision she let go 
of the tray of drinks. It crashed to the floor. The sound of glass 
breaking stopped the roar of conversation for a moment. Drinkers 
turned to look, then realized it was merely a waitress who had 
dropped a tray, not a brawl that would liven things up. 

“Oh, well,” she said to herself. “Wednesday’s always a slow night.” 

Rane was behind the wheel of the Cadillac, revving the motor to 
pull away, when he saw her run from the bar, still in her scrap of 
costume. She carried a bag and clothing slung over her arm. He 
waited for her. 

She climbed in, laughing wildly. He smiled at her. Good man . 
woman ... he thought. He needed the crew. He drove away. 

As they went she squirmed out of the costume. Rane could see the 
shape of her breasts reflected from the windshield glass. 

“Ooh! This leather is cold,” she giggled. “Where we going anyway 
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“Down toward Nuevo Laredo.” 

“That’s a greaseball town, right? Just by the border?” 

“Down from Laredo.” 

“What’s there?” 

“Some ... people I used to know.” 

What an odd answer, she mused. “What are we gonna do?” 

“Be sociable.” 

“Uh-huh,” she said knowingly. By now she had scrambled into her 
street clothes. She threw the bar costume into the back of the car. 
From her cosmetic case she took out a mirror, a brush, and some 
make-up. She touched up her face, pushed at her hair. 

The radio was on. A country-and-western song blared. She hummed 
along with it, sliding closer to Rane. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
highway, his expression set, concentrated. Linda put her left arm 
around his shoulders. Her right hand rested on his belt. 

“Now I’m all dressed and ready to be sociable,” she whispered. 

Rane drove as if he didn’t hear. 
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Rane took Route 281 south instead of following the direct interstate 
route toward the Mexican border. It would take the two of them on a 
much longer route, indirect. But then, reasoned Rane, one didn’t 
vector straight in on a target heading. That told the enemy too much. 
Indirection was the game. Seem to be going somewhere else, then 
slide over into the target. 


Of course this situation was ... different. Still, he thought, it was 
wise to stick to standard operating procedure. One never knew just 
how much information the other side might have. 


Linda didn’t care either way. She was exhilarated just to be with 
him, to be on the road, moving toward ... She smiled to herself. 
Somewhere they would stop. She tried to picture it without dredging 
up other memories of other rooms, other times, other men. That all 
counted for nothing. 

“What do you want me to call you?” she asked after they had driven 
for a time. “Should I call you ‘Major’ or ...” 

“Call me Charlie. My friends do.” 

“Charlie,” she murmured. 

“What?” 

“Nothing. I was just trying it out, you know. How far is it to this ... 
what’s that place?” 

“Nuevo Laredo. The way we're going, it’s about a hundred and 
ninety miles. It shouldn’t take too long.” 

“Not the way you’re driving,” she laughed. “You’re really pushing 
this old car, only it’s so quiet inside it hardly seems like we’re moving 
at all.” 

“Keep your eye peeled for the highway patrol,” he said. “We don’t 
want any unnecessary intercepts if we can dodge them.” 

“T feel like this car is part of our ... friendship.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, don’t you remember? You met me and the car on the very 


same day. That was the day you got all those silver ...” She stopped 
herself. That was a bad thing to bring up. 


“I remember,” he said. “Silver dollars, a red Cadillac, and Linda. A 
threesome. What the Russians call a troika.” 

“Ym sorry, Charlie. I should keep my big mouth shut and I surely 
hope you don’t have me all mixed up with a lot of bad things that 
happened. I don’t want to be that. I want to be something special for 
you, only something that’s good, you know what I mean?” Her hand 
tugged gently at his waistband. 


“Youre Linda,” he said. “You’re not any of that other ...” 

She changed the subject. “Are we going to go straight on through, 
Charlie, or are we going to ... rest awhile somewhere? That’d be very 
nice if we did.” 

Rane frowned slightly. He needed no rest, but then he had slept 
most of the day. Slept well. 


“Well,” he said after a moment, “I would like to get down there as 
soon as possible. But I thought we’d stop along the road up ahead, 
have a bite of dinner then go on. You can sleep in the back, if you 
want.” 

She grinned at him. “If I’m going to sleep, I’m going to sleep with 
you. Up here in front. You can’t get rid of me that easy, Major 
Charlie.” 

“Whatever you want.” 


If she detected the fact that he didn’t care, she didn’t show it. 
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Some eighty miles south of San Antonio Route 281 intersected Route 
59 near the little town of George West. There was a steakhouse there 
and Rane turned in. A hostess in a cowgirl outfit showed them to a 
booth. 

“A margarita for me and a Tom Collins for the young lady,” Rane 
told the waitress. 

Linda smiled broadly at him, her eyes trying to lock on his. “I think 
you want to see me do that trick again.” 

“Love it,” he said. He looked away. “But be careful. I don’t want all 
these hound dogs around here to take it the wrong way.” 

“Maybe the wrong way is the right way,” she said with a small 
titter. “Isn’t it funny what some people think is ... well ... sexy and 
naughty when there’s really nothing like that in it at all. Know what I 
mean?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” she said, almost primly, “there’s that little trick I do with 
the cherry. There’s some people ... guys ... who think that’s just an 
invitation of some kind to do something really ... raunchy. It turns ’em 
on. Yet if I balanced a plate on my nose or something, it most likely 
would turn ’em off. And yet, what’s the real difference. They’re both 
just little tricks.” 

Rane turned back to her. “You ought to talk to my friend Maxwell. 
He could give you a whole Freudian treatise on it.” 


“What’s a Freudian treatise? Who’s Maxwell?” 


“He’s an Air Force doctor I know, and a Freudian treatise is 
supposed to explain why things like the cherry trick will get a guy’s 
hormones jumping.” 

“T don’t care about Maxwell. What do you think? Does the cherry 
trick turn you on?” She grinned brightly. “I kind of think it does, 
Major.” 

“Sure it does,” he lied. “It’s very sexy. I suppose the doctor would 
want to know if that’s why you do it? Or is it just a kind of discipline 
you set for yourself? A regimen?” 

She shrugged. “I learned to do it when I was a little kid, but I think I 
was only maybe fourteen or fifteen when I knew it did something for 
the boys. After that, well ...” 

The waitress brought their drinks. Rane ordered steaks. He insisted 
that his be well done. He knew he never again could eat rare meat. 

“Anybody looking?” she whispered. 

He glanced around. “No.” 

“Here goes ...” She plucked the cherry from her drink and put it 
into her mouth, emphasizing every movement of lips and tongue, 
keeping her eyes fixed on his, prolonging the procedure. He knew she 
was overplaying it solely for his benefit. He made himself look 
beguiled. That made her happy. 

“You must have upset a lot of boys,” said Rane. 

She smiled wanly. “I guess a lot of them upset me, too.” 

“Where did you go to school?” 

“In Texas City for a while. Then my momma remarried and we 
moved around a lot. She didn’t watch me too close and there was ... 
well ...” 

“You don’t have to drag it all out for me,” he said. 

“I want you to know all about it. Just so there’s no mixup about 
where I’m from or where I’m at, so to speak.” 

“School,” he reminded her. “What did you like best?” 

“Twirling,” she smiled. “I was on the Twirlerettes. We were pretty 
good, if I do say so myself, and we went into the all-state competition. 
Finished third, which was pretty good considering we were up against 
all of the very best.” 

“Tt must have made you proud.” 

“Oh, sure. But that didn’t last too long. I struck out on my own. It 
was getting too uncomfortable at home. Momma did the best she 
could, considering, but some of her friends were a little ... itchy, you 
know.” 

“T can see why. You must have had to fight ’em off.” 


“Sometimes.” She shrugged. “I went on up to Houston.” 


Rane wanted to get going again. Their meal finished, he paid the 
check and they left. Linda clutched his left arm and fondled his hand. 


“That was nice, Charlie. Really it was.” 


“Tm glad you enjoyed it. A nice steak gives you some zing. That’s 
what we used to have before our missions. Even early in the morning 
they’d give us steak and eggs.” 


“Now,” she said, “I can hardly wait. You know?” 
“Neither can I,” he intoned. He meant something else. 
It was after midnight when they left the steakhouse. 
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Rane drove down Route 59 to Laredo, more than a hundred miles in a 
straight line southwest from George West. Dawn was streaking the sky 
when Rane pulled, the Cadillac into a diner on the outskirts of the 
border city. 


Gently he shook Linda awake. “Hey. Breakfast time.” 


She blinked her eyes open, uncertain at first where she was, then 
she smiled slowly at him. “Waking up after our first night together. 
Romantic as hell, isn’t it?” 


“Do I detect a note of sarcasm, lady?” 
“Disappointment, Charlie. Pure disappointment.” 
“Some coffee and a platter of eggs’ll change that.” 


“There’s only one thing that'll change that, mister, and you know 
what I’m talking about. That’s for sure.” 


She scrambled out of the front seat and they went into the diner. 
Inside the usual early morning traffic of truckers filled most of the 
counter seats. Rane found two vacant at the far end. They both 
ordered orange juice, fried eggs, bacon, and coffee. When they had 
finished, Linda went to the ladies’ room. 


Rane beckoned one of the countermen over. 

“More coffee?” 

“Sure. And a little information.” 

The man refilled Rane’s cup. “What you need to know?” 
“Are you familiar with Nuevo Laredo?” 


The man, a brawny, gruff type who might once have been an Army 
mess sergeant, leaned toward Rane. “An awful lot of good stuff over 
there, mister, if you get my meaning. What you looking for?” 


“Ts there a part of it called Boys’ Town ... something like that?” 
The man winked. “Sure is. But that’s a mighty rough neighborhood, 


especially for a gringo. They take your wallet and your life without a 
blink. I’'d steer clear if I was you. Now if you’re looking for a little of 
that kind of action, I got some names ...” 

Linda was coming back. 

“That’s okay,” Rane said quickly. He winked at the counterman, he 
grinned back. “Thanks.” 

“No trouble.” 

Rane paid the check and they left. 


CHAPTER 


THIRTEEN 
1 
San Antonio, May 10, 1973 


The highway patrol car pulled up in front of Rane’s house and parked. 
Cliff Leonard, wearing civilian clothes, climbed out and ambled 
toward the front door, whistling tunelessly. 

Cliff was pleased that he and Rane finally had found some common 
denominator not rooted in tragedy, even if it was only shooting pistols 
at targets. He thought he would stop by and see if Charlie wanted to 
go out for a little casual popping on the range somewhere. There 
could be a kind of psychic release in firing a gun. The noise, the effect 
of recoil, the impact of a bullet somewhere, could be kind of 
therapeutic. A gun, after all, was sort of a symbol for Cliff of law and 
order, of violence under control. 

Cliff rang the front doorbell. He noticed that the Cadillac was gone 
from the driveway, but maybe Rane had pulled it around back. There 
was no answer to Cliff’s rings. 

He started to turn away, then in formal police fashion checked to 
make sure the front door was locked. It wasn’t. 


Odd, he thought, especially after Rane had expressed some concern 
about a return visit by thieves. He poked his head inside. 

“Charlie? You in?” 

The silence of the house was in some uncanny way an answer that 
caused Cliff apprehension. He stepped into the strange, wintry living 
room. The memories of what had been buckled Cliff's composure. He 
felt a pang of deep remorse, knowing that there was nothing to be 
done. Never. The stark, dead statement of this room was an epitaph he 
could barely stand to read. 

He stepped slowly between the draped shapes. Outside, it was a 
sunny day. Inside, it was gray. 

“Charlie?” 


He knew he was alone in the house. The call was as much to 
reassure himself as anything. He edged toward the kitchen, noticing 
that the basement door was ajar. From his own visits to the house on 
so many occasions before, he knew there was a _ well-equipped 
workshop there. That’s where he had made some small things for the 


house, repaired a few items. On days when he was off-duty, as now, 
he would come over. Mark usually would be at school. In fact, that 
first time that he and Janet ... 

He shook his head to clear away the memory, then, instead, let it 
flood back. 

It had been a day very much like this. Spring. Just three years ago. 
He had been stopping by, playing ball with Mark, doing little things. 
On that particular day it had been a broken toaster. Mark was at 
school. He worked on the thing. Janet was in another part of the 
basement, close by, doing laundry. Then she had come in to watch 
him. He had put the toaster aside and, almost as if by some amazing 
signal, they had fallen into each other’s arms ... 

Now Cliff found himself moving down the basement steps as if 
being drawn by a magnet. The lights were on. 

“Charlie ...?” He was surprised at the hoarseness of his voice. He 
knew he wasn’t really calling Charlie, he was calling her. His eyes 
blurred with tears. He wiped the tears away and went to the bottom of 
the steps. The light was in the workroom. He looked in. 

For a moment none of it registered on him, then he began to absorb 
what he was seeing. 


On the floor below the vise were three chunks of metal, seemingly 
sawed-off pipes, and a sprinkling of gleaming metal powder. A 
hacksaw rested on the bench. 

Cliff leaned down and picked up one of the pipes. It was 
unmistakable. The twin tubes of a double-barreled shotgun, sawed off 
far behind the muzzle. There was another just like it and a single tube. 
Also on the floor, kicked more or less under the bench, were the butts 
of three shotguns. 

But why ...? 

Cliff turned the question over slowly in his mind. There was no 
mistaking what Charlie ... who else could it have been? ... had done. 
He had truncated the barrels of three guns and chopped the stocks 
down, too. There was only one reason to saw off a shotgun and that 
was to create a combat weapon. There was no earthly hunting use for 
such a gun. And the butts were sawed off to make for better 
concealment. 

The meaning of it began to seep into Cliff's consciousness. Quickly, 
he turned and ran back up the basement steps. In the kitchen he found 
an extension telephone and dialed. 

“Information,” said an operator’s voice. 

“The number of Lackland Air Force Base, please.” 

A minute later he had the base switchboard. His call was put 


through to Colonel Maxwell’s office. He identified himself. Maxwell 
came on the line. 

“Hello, Cliff. What can I do for you?” 

“Colonel, have you heard from Charlie Rane?” 

“Matter of fact there was a message from him when I got in this 
morning. He said he was going to take a trip down to Mexico.” 

“When did he call, sir?” 

“Just a minute”—Maxwell went off the line, but was back on shortly 
—‘“yesterday afternoon just before five p.m. Why? Something the 
matter?” 

“Colonel, I think maybe there is. Can we get together for a talk?” 

“Sure. Can you come over to the base now?” 

“Right. I’ll be there in twenty minutes.” 
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The airman clerk ushered Cliff into Maxwell’s office. 

“Thanks for making the time, Colonel.” Under his arm he had a 
sheet with something rolled up in it. 

“IT always have time for something involving Charlie Rane. What’s 
the trouble?” 

Cliff unfolded the sheet. He placed the three sawed-off gun barrels 
on Maxwell’s desk. 

“What are they?” 

“Lengths of barrel cut off three shotguns. Charlie’s shotguns. The 
business part of these guns is gone. So is Charlie.” 

“Sure,” said Maxwell, brow puckered with concern, “he said he was 
going down to Mexico. It was something that he and I have talked 
about from time to time. I don’t see ...” 

“Let me spell it out a little, Colonel. Charlie has had me coaching 
him in handling a sidearm. He’s got this big Python ...” 

“What?” 

“A very powerful pistol. Said he wanted it for protection and he 
asked me to help him out on proper handling procedure—sighting, 
firing, that kind of thing. I didn’t see anything much wrong with that. 
I mean, truthfully, I didn’t think he was messing with that gun to do 
something to himself, if you get my meaning.” 

“Your judgment’s correct, Cliff. Charlie isn’t suicidal. There’s 
nothing wrong with him having a pistol for protection, though he 
hadn’t said anything to me about it. But what’s that got to do with 
these?” He pointed at the barrel lengths. 


“Well, let’s go back to when Charlie was recovering after the attack. 
Remember, I was trying to get information from him even when he 
was all doped up. And then when he started coming around he said he 
didn’t remember anything about the people who got him and ... the 
others.” 

Maxwell nodded. “That’s a common reaction to severe physical and 
emotional trauma. The incredible thing is that he survived at all, 
either physically or mentally.” 

“Yeah.” Cliff's eyes narrowed. “But suppose he just decided that he 
was going to go out and settle the score himself, run those bastards to 
ground and put the blast on them with a couple of chopped-down 
scatter guns.” 

Maxwell rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “Why do you read all of this 
vengeance into Charlie’s going to Mexico? Hell, we’d been talking 
about hunting ...” 

“The only thing you hunt with a sawed-off shotgun is a human 
being,” Cliff insisted. 

“Well, I’m no ordnance man and I hunt only with rifles. What’s so 
special about a sawed-off shotgun? Maybe Charlie found the length 
awkward, what with his prosthetic hand ...” 

“Not a chance, Colonel. A sawed-off gun is useless for any kind of 
hunting. See, the shorter the barrel the quicker the shot begins to 
scatter from the muzzle. If you fire a regular twenty-eight- or twenty- 
nine-inch barrel of shot across a room you'll get a pattern maybe 
twenty-five or thirty inches in diameter. You fire a gun with the barrel 
sawed down to fourteen inches—like Charlie has done—and you get a 
pattern that’ll cover the whole wall. See what I mean? It’s designed for 
killing in close. It’s an extremely dangerous kind of weapon. In fact, 
under federal law it’s illegal to have a shotgun with a barrel less than 
seventeen inches long.” 

Maxwell looked worried. “You know, everything in Charlie’s 
psychological make-up tends to work against this except for one 
thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

Maxwell lifted his eyebrows. “Well, I won’t give you the whole 
technical song-and-dance, but it boils down to Charlie’s very powerful, 
very personal sense of duty. In his case it’s a kind of perversion. In 
Vietnam, it’s what kept him going, surviving. Here, back home, it’s a 
serious problem for him. Then all of that terrible additional trauma 
was piled on him. It’s conceivable, I suppose, that his sense of duty 
could drive him to avenge the killings.” 

“Well, I can sure understand how a man could come around to 
thinking that,” said Cliff. “Of course, as a police officer I have to take 


another view. Still ...” 

“You know, Charlie Rane is an incredibly orderly, disciplined man. 
The very antithesis of disorder and chaos. It’s difficult to put him into 
an equation where he would be the instigator of chaos and disorder, 
which is, of course, part of violence.” 

“Well, I don’t know what the real answer is,” the policeman said. He 
rubbed his temples with his fingers. “I’m afraid that in this case I 
would be kind of cheering him on. Really would.” 

“Look, Cliff,” Maxwell assured him, “you don’t know for sure why 
Charlie cut off those gun barrels. But I think it would be reassuring for 
you, anyhow, to find out where Rane is, what he’s doing. You can do 
that can’t you through your police connections?” 

“Possible, sure.” He nodded abruptly. “It’s irregular, but I can do it.” 

“Td like to know myself, since you’ve brought this up.” 

Cliff looked at him. “What happens when I locate him? What’s the 
clue about what he’s up to?” 


“Mentally, you mean?” Maxwell shook his head. “Hard to say. The 
real clue is if he has gone on south into Mexico toward the Federal 
District. We talked about that. If he’s headed that way, you can relax. 
But if he’s hanging around some border town ...” 
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Later that afternoon Cliff walked into the San Antonio office of the 
highway patrol. One of his colleagues manned a control desk. 


“Hi, trooper,” the policeman grinned at Cliff. 
“Hey, Bobby boy. Got me a little family problem.” 
“Join the club.” 


“My brother-in-law just took off on me. Got pissed at my sister and 
split. ’'d like to run him down. You know, unofficially. Could you put 
out an APB on his car?” 


Bob hesitated. “I don’t know ...” 
“Come on ... it won’t be the first time.” 
“Okay,” Bob nodded. “Now you owe me one. What’s the car?” 


“A seventy-three red Caddy convertible. License number RXX-527. If 
anybody spots it, just call me. Don’t pull it over or nothing.” 


“Remember, you’re in the barrel if anybody finds out.” 
“Tl take full responsibility.” He waved a hand at Bob and left. 


CHAPTER 


FOURTEEN 
1 
Laredo, May 10, 1973 


Laredo was a city of some seventy thousand people. Rane concluded it 
should have a fair-sized public library. Sure enough, he found it listed 
in the telephone directory. 

“Boy, you are something else,” Linda said with ill-concealed 
exasperation. “You invite a girl who’s ready to be friendly to go to 
Mexico and then you take her to the library.” 

He smiled at her. Her hair blew crazily in the breeze. As the sun 
came up, he had decided to put the top down, drive around while they 
waited for the library to open. 

“What’s so special about the Laredo library?” 

“A-2,” he said. “I need a little bit of information and a library 
sometimes is a good place to get information.” 

“Tell you the truth, I don’t spend much time in ’em.” 

“It won’t be long. If they have what I’m looking for, it'll take me 
only an hour or two. They have plenty of magazines. Maybe you'll 
even find a book you like.” 

“Youre the boss.” She moved close to him and put her arm around 
his shoulder. “I go where you go. All the way, Charlie.” 

“T think you mean that.” 

“You can count on it.” 

Rane parked near the library and found a coffee shop in which to 
kill time. When the doors opened Rane and Linda went inside. He put 
her in the periodical room with some women’s magazines, then sought 
out the reference room. There he studied books of maps and local 
history. It’s all A-2, he thought. Know the terrain, know the whole 
local matrix. It could make the difference between a successful 
mission and failure. 

In fact, he found little that would help him. After an hour of 
fruitless searching he went back to the periodical room and got Linda. 

“Learn anything?” he asked. 

“Skirts’ll be longer next year,” she said. 

“That’s too bad.” 


“For a guy who seems more interested in books than in some legs 
that are very close to him—and not bad legs at that—you’re no one to 
talk. Did you find your A-2 or whatever it was you were looking for?” 

“Not much,” he conceded. He checked his watch. “Close to noon, 
you interested in some lunch?” 

She looked at him with mock suspicion. “You know, Charlie, I think 
yow’re trying to fatten me up for something and I don’t know what.” 

“Like Hansel and Gretel. You get just the right size, then I put you 
in the oven and make gingerbread.” 

They found a quiet place a few blocks from the library and ordered 
cocktails. She wouldn’t do the cherry trick. 

“Next time I do that it’s in private and I’ll expect to get a very 
spontaneous reaction.” 

“Tl try.” 

“Can I ask a question? I know you won’t like it.” 

“Go ahead and ask.” 

“What’s going on?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean”—she looked perplexed—‘“I’m not the reason we’re down 
here. I can tell about things like that. Sometimes I think you’re off on 
another planet or something. That’s okay, don’t get me wrong. I want 
to be here with you no matter what. But I’m just curious is all. Or 
maybe I’m just miffed because you haven’t made any improper 
advances on me. Or proper ones, for that matter.” 

“That takes time.” He looked at her. He tried to make what he said 
meaningful. “You know for people like me—ex-POWs—it’s a very 
complicated problem to get back into ...” He shrugged. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Charlie. I shouldn’t have talked about it.” 

“That’s okay. I can’t pretend it’s something I want to talk about, but 
I suppose it’s something I ought to talk about. Work it out. But 
whatever I do, all the doctors just say it takes time. I have to learn to 
... to be alive all over again. Everything takes time.” 

“You can take all the time you want, Charlie. I’ll hang in there. 
Really.” Her eyes were full of compassion. 
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They explored Laredo in the open car until late afternoon. Rane found 
a motel that looked good. He checked the two of them in. She dropped 
her bag on the floor and sprawled on the big bed with a sigh. She 
kicked off her shoes and stretched out, luxuriating. 


Rane went into the bathroom. She heard water running and 


splashing. 

“We were going so fast the words blew right out of my mouth,” she 
said happily. 

Rane came out of the bathroom, drying his face. His shirt hung 
loose and unbuttoned. Automatically, he buttoned it again and tucked 
it in. He headed for the door. 


Linda, watching him, sat up. He turned from the door and beckoned 
to her. 


“Hey!” she said. “You leaving?” 

“For a bit.” 

“Don’t you want to stay with me?” 

“Can't right now.” 

She scowled. “God, you’re a tough one. Where you going?” 

“Over the line. Into Nuevo Laredo.” 

Her eyes asked him Why? 

“These people I’m looking for,” said Rane. “They ... owe me some 
money. I could use someone they won’t recognize. All you’d have to 
do is ask some questions.” 

“Well ...” She was apprehensive. 

Rane went to the door. 

“Okay,” she said, getting up. 

“Good. Let’s go.” 

Outside, Rane put the convertible top up and clamped its latches. 

“Think it might rain?” she asked. 

“In this desert?” He laughed. “No, I’m more worried about some 
bandito climbing in with us.” 

“Are we going where there are ... well, rough types?” 

He turned to look at her. “Look, kid, you don’t have to do this. It’s 
just that you might speed things up a little bit so we can get the 
information without a lot of ... fuss.” 

“T know I don’t have to do it, Charlie. But a girl kind of wants to 
know what she’s getting into, you know?” 

Rane started the car. They drove through Lardeo, across the Rio 
Grande, and through the Mexican customs checkpoint. Rane said they 
were tourists. The Mexican officials had no reason to think they were 
anything else. 

Rane asked directions to the Boys’ Town area. 

The official eyed him curiously. “I really don’t think it’s a place 
you'll want to take the sefiora, Mr. Rane. The police security there is 
not very good. I suggest you stick to the central area of town. There’s 


a lot to do and see there.” 

“Thank you, officer. It’s just that a friend said the place is something 
to see at night ... from inside your car. I don’t know what he was 
talking about, but he’s sure going to ask me next time I see him, so I 
guess I ought to take a peek, anyhow.” 

The official sighed. “Very well.” He gave the directions. Rane 
repeated them back. “But please be careful, sir,” he said. “Especially 
with the lady.” 

“T appreciate your concern, officer. We'll be careful.” 

He drove on through, picking up Mexican Route 85 south. 


“You’re not going to be careful at all, Charlie Rane,” said Linda. 
“You’re going straight to that place.” 


Rane didn’t answer her. He concentrated on the mission and the 
details of his course through the Mexican city. The honk of horns, the 
occasional blare of music from inside some cantina mingled in his 
mind with the recollections of cross-talk in the bombers. It was no 
longer a neon-illuminated night for him, but a bright day. Far down 
below his mind’s eye the Red River delta stretched toward an endless 
horizon. 

The section of Nuevo Laredo called Boys’ Town was a short distance 
from the city proper. It turned out to be an unkempt, weed-infested, 
garbage-strewn area. Progress there seemed to have stopped about 
1935. Its rows of tacky bars and brothels were banked up from a 
gutted one-lane dusty street. Down the scabrous thoroughfare ambled 
drifters, cowboy types, and even some horses. 

The Cadillac passed bars with names like El Lobo, El Coyote and El 
Caballo. Finally, Rane spotted a garish sign announcing El Mujer 
Negro. 

“That’s the place,” he said. 

“Fl Moo-jar Nee-gro,” read Linda. “What’s that mean?” 

“T’m not so good with Spanish. I think it means ‘The Black Mother.’ 

“Sounds kind of obscene to me.” She looked out at the street warily. 
“Tf I wasn’t with you, Charlie, I’d be pretty damn afraid of all this.” 

“It’s all right,” Rane said insistently. “Everything will be fine. ’'m 
your backup. What we call in the Air Force your wing man.” 

“This isn’t the Air Force, Charlie, and this place ain’t no airport. It 
smells bad. I mean really awful.” 

Strange, he thought, that she should mention that. He was more 
than aware of the odor, a stench, really. It had registered with him, 
but like so many impressions it had gotten fixed into the fabric of his 
impressions. It was the smell of rice fields, of the Heartbreak Hotel. It 


didn’t bother him at all. 

Rane continued on down the narrow street past El Mujer Negro, 
then turned into an opening between two buildings. He turned off the 
engine. 

“What now?” she asked. 


“T want you to go into that place, ask the bartender where you can 
find Fat Ed. Got that?” 


“Sure. I ask for Fat Ed. Then what?” 


“When they tell you, come straight back to me. Tell me and we go 
back ...” He almost said “to the base.” 

“That’s all?” 

“That’s it. Don’t linger in there. Understand. Get into the target and 
straight out again. Okay?” 

“Target ...?” 

“Go ahead.” 

She made an effort to brush her hair into place, then got out of the 
Cadillac and walked gingerly down the rough street to the bar. She 
hesitated at the entry, then took a deep breath and went in. 

A whole new set of odors assaulted her nose. Stale beer, stale 
bodies, cigarette smoke. Mingled with the smoke was the sweetish 
odor of marijuana. The place was filled with a shabby, crusty throng 
of drunks, barflies, and border rats. A fat Mexican singer bellowed a 
Latin rhythm-and-blues number, backed up by a pair of dyspeptic 
guitarists. Near the trio a skinny gringo girl dressed in a tired frock 
stumbled across the floor in the arms of a Mexican man. 

Linda felt the stares of the room. A shout came from the back, 
“Vaya, Mujer!” The voice carried a dirty insinuation that she 
understood despite the language. She steeled herself and walked over 
to the closest bartender. 

“T’m looking for Ed,” she said hesitantly. 

The man rubbed a glass with a filthy bar cloth. He ignored her. 

“Some folks call him Fat Ed,” she persisted. 

The man glanced at her with eyes like black stone. “No entiendo. No 
Inglés. Qué sé yo?” 

A second bartender sidled up. “Fat Ed? Don’t know anybody by that 
name.” He shouted out at the noisy room. “Hay alguien que sabe Fat 
Ed?” 

Conversation stopped. The trio blared on. Linda felt every eye 
boring into her, undressing her. She felt suddenly unclean, tainted by 
the dense, reeking atmosphere. 

After a moment a Mexican in the back called out. 


“Fat Ed?” 

“Si.” The bartender looked that way. 

The Mexican came forward, swaying. He wore an _ ornately 
embroidered shirt that was sweat-stained and grimy, along with tight 
jeans and Texas-style boots. His paunch hung over a silver belt buckle 
as big as a saucer. As he got closer she could see that his face was 
grizzled. He was very drunk. He oozed a fetid aroma blended of 
tequila, cheap perfume, and sweat. 


“T know Fat Ed,” he slurred in Mexican-flavored English. “He’s a 
friend of mine.” He stared at Linda, eyes sliding across her body as if 
weighing, touching, fondling. “You wanna talk to him ...?” 

Rane hadn’t prepared her for this. He only wanted to know where 
Fat Ed was. She hesitated, then nodded quickly. The Mexican gestured 
for her to follow him. He turned toward the back again. Nervously, 
she trailed him. She was terribly aware of everyone in the room, their 
eyes, their thoughts ... 

Passing the trio, the obese singer sank to one knee, moaning in a 
parody of Nashville style. She hurried by, lest the singer reach out. 


The Mexican led her to a private room and escorted her inside with 
a flourish. There was another person there, a sallow Mexican youth 
with a badly scarred face. He stared at them silently. 

The room was for card playing, she thought. There were a table and 
some chairs. The Mexican gestured toward one of them. 

“Por favor. Please. Have a seat.” He grinned. He had large, bad 
teeth. 

Linda was afraid. She tried not to show it. She knew she had gone 
too far, she should have left and just told Rane ... 

Lopez sat down opposite her. “I’m Lopez. Why do you want to see 
Fat Ed?” 

Linda fidgeted. “I was ... sent here. I’m supposed to meet him.” She 
was aware of a quaver in her voice. 

“Fat Ed likes beautiful gringo girls,” Lopez said unctuously. “I like 
gringo girls’—he glanced at the youth—“everybody likes gringo 
girls.” 

“Oh,” she stammered. “That’s real good, I guess. Only I’m supposed 
to meet only with him, you know?” 

Lopez winked at her. “Fat Ed always takes care of his friends.” 

“What do you mean?” It was a stupid question, she knew. There was 
no mistaking what Lopez was getting at. 

“You know,” he said, his smile sliding wider. “We share. It’s okay.” 
He looked at the youth, eyebrows raised in a question. The younger 
man nodded agreement. 


Linda was genuinely scared now. “But Ed wouldn’t like that.” 

“Oh, si,” Lopez insisted. “He would like that very much. He'll be real 
mad if you don’t ...” 

Linda shot a glance at the youth, then started to rise. “I don’t think 
SO...” 


Lopez put his hand on her cheek. “Where you think you’re goin’ 
vee 
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Rane checked his watch, then glanced anxiously toward the entry to 
El Mujer Negro. Too much time had passed. Too much time on target. 
That works for the enemy. They can see, sight, trigger ... 

He didn’t like it. He bent down and pulled one of his nickel-plated 
automatics from under the front seat and tucked it into his waistband, 
concealing it under his clothing. 

He got out of the car, then carefully placed his steel hand inside his 
trousers pocket, artfully pulling the cloth up around the wrist socket 
to conceal it. 

He strolled into the bar and looked around. There was no sign of 
Linda. For a moment he watched the singer, now down on both knees, 
then went to a bartender. 

“T’m looking for a lady, a blond ...?” 

The bartender shrugged and pointed toward a door at the back. 
Rane went to it and paused. He could hear voices on the other side, 
one of them Linda’s. He entered. 

A Mexican was groping for her. As Rane entered he looked up and 
said, “Ola, gringo!” 

Rane felt something welling up inside him. Not fear. None of those 
symptoms. No, this was something else, something he had felt in his 
dreams when he finally had turned interrogator, forcing the monsters 
to give him information. It was a mixed feeling, one of both wariness 
and intense, incredible pleasure. 

“You did real good,” he said to Linda. His voice sounded tight, 
almost strained. “Wait for me in the car.” 

Lopez burst out in fury, “Wait a fucking minute, man! You don’t tell 
nobody where to go. She stays here.” 

“Get in the car Linda!” 

Her eyes blessed him. She got up and walked out of the room. Lopez 
made a movement to stop her. Rane shoved him back into his chair. 

“Leave her!” 

Rane’s eyes had taken in the whole scene, including the scarred 


youth. Keeping his gaze on him, Rane sat down across the table from 
Lopez. The youth stared back at him with cold, yet insolent eyes. 

“All right,” Rane said quietly. “Now you tell me where this Fat Ed 
is.” 

“Fuck you!” snorted Lopez. He started to get out of his chair, 
pushing at the table with his right hand. 

There was a flash of steel. Rane’s steel hand, sharp as a cleaver, 
smashed down on the back of Lopez’s hand, pinning it to the table 
top. 

“Arrgh ...!” squealed Lopez. 

The youth sprang suddenly into action. A glistening switchblade 
snapped open in his fist and he charged. Rane yanked the heavy Colt 
from his waistband. His arm scythed around and the steel barrel 
thudded into the youth’s skull. He tumbled backward against the wall 
and slumped to the floor, blood streaming from a long gash under his 
sleek, black hair. 

Rane felt exultant, yet he knew he had to bring himself back into 
control. Control. Military bearing. 

He swung back to face Lopez, bringing the automatic’s muzzle point 
blank into the Mexican’s face. 

“Now,” he said in a deadly calm voice, “you tell me where Fat Ed is, 
or I’m going to kill you.” 

Lopez’s face twisted in pain and fear. “Honest, senor, I don’t know 
Fat Ed. I was just lying. I don’t know nobody.” 

Rane came to his feet. He pressed the thick gun muzzle into Lopez’s 
forehead, forcing the man to his knees. 

“Tm in a hurry.” 

“Don’t know,” Lopez wailed. “Don’t know.” 

Rane’s mind flashed: He knows! He knows! They all know! Just like 
American pilots knew. And just like some American pilots, he would 
succumb to the pain, the terror. He would tell. This one would crack. 

Rane pressed the muzzle harder. The pressure forced the slide and 
recoil mechanism back, making a tiny metallic sound. Lopez gasped. 

“... Don’t know names like T-Bird?” Rane demanded. “Slim? 
Melio?” 

“Those sound like ’cuna boys,” Lopez cried desperately. “Go to 
Acuna. Ask Billy Sanchez at the Lobo. He knows everybody. I know 
nobody. Please, mister. Please. It’s the truth ...” 

Rane sensed that it was. When the babble of terror is upon them, he 
knew, they tell what they know. They love the torturer. They want 
what he wants. But if the interrogator presses beyond that certain 


point, they make things up. Convincingly. Useless intelligence, that. 

Rane extracted the sharp metal hook from Lopez’s hand and wiped 
the blood off on the Mexican’s shirt. Lopez, whimpering, clutched the 
bloody mess to his bosom. 

Rane tucked his automatic back into his waistband. 

“Tt’s smart to talk,” he said sincerely. “You save yourself a lot of 
pain.” 

Rane walked back through the bar. A few patrons, having heard 
Lopez’s cries, watched him thoughtfully, then turned back to their 
drinks. 


The fat singer crooned on. 
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Rane went back to the Cadillac and climbed in. Linda was trembling 
and angry, nearly in tears. 

“What'd you set me up for in there?” 

Rane said nothing for a moment. Her part of the mission, he 
realized, had not gone quite as planned. Her role was that of 
reconnaissance, intelligence. Instead, he thought, she had found 
herself under attack by the enemy unexpectedly. That wasn’t good. On 
the next flyover ... 

Rane rubbed his eyes. This wasn’t Vietnam. He knew it. His control 
center knew it. Yet, things ... 

“T’m sorry about that,” he said. “It wasn’t in the program for you to 
get into a bind.” 

“Charlie, level with me. Please, Charlie. Who is Fat Ed?” 

“Someone who owes me.” 

“But more than money. No one gets into places like this just for 
some old debt. Besides, how come this kind of people would get 
money from Major Charlie Rane, anyhow? How come ...?” Stark 
realization came to her. She saw the glitter of silver dollars in her 
memory. Silver dollars that later were taken, along with lives and ... a 
hand. She knew then what Rane was after. 

“The papers said you didn’t remember anything about what had 
happened.” 


“Yeah, I read that.” 


Rane said nothing. He fumbled with the car keys. She tried another 
tack. 


“How old do you think I am?” 
He looked at her for a moment, trying to guess. “Twenty-five.” 
“Ym almost thirty, Charlie,” she said with a tone of resignation. 


“T’ve been around the course a couple of times.” 
“You don’t look it.” 


“T do in the morning when I’ve had too much partying. I do when 
I’m sitting alone broodin’ about some other worthless man. I’ve had a 
few of them, you know.” 


Rane leaned toward her, his gaze peculiarly intent. 
“What are you getting at?” 


The look disturbed her, frightened her a little. “Only that you can 
trust me, that’s all. And I want to know I can trust you.” 


“You can.” 

She didn’t believe him. “I want to help you.” 

“Tll keep it in mind.” 

“T thought I was taking off with you for a good time. Instead I end 
up almost getting raped in some damn saloon. I didn’t have to leave 
San Antone’ for that.” 


“You can bail out anytime you want.” He seemed not to care. 

“That’s not the point. I mean, why are you taking out after a bunch 
of murderers? If you know who they are, why don’t you tell the 
police?” 

“Can’t do that yet.” 

“So you’re gonna try and find ’em.” 

“That’s right ... All of them.” 

She squinted at him, trying to read his face. “And then tell the 
police?” 

“And then tell the police.” 


She wanted to believe him. “I’ve had it with lying men, Charlie. The 
ones who say one thing and do another. The ones who always let you 
down.” Her eyes probed the shadows of his face. “Are you gonna let 
me down ...?” 


“Depends on what you’re looking for.” 
Linda sighed heavily. “Why do I always get stuck with crazy men?” 


“’Cause there’s a shortage of the other kind.” He looked at her. 
“We’re going to Acuna.” 


“What?” 

“Now.” 

“That’s hundreds of miles! I’m dog-tired.” 

“You can sleep in the car.” 

“In the car? With you driving a hundred miles an hour?” 
“Tl drive slower.” 

“What about my bag? It’s in the room.” 


“We'll pick it up.” He started the engine. 


Linda fluffed her hair, now hanging stringily. “But I gotta set my 
hair ... and my make-up ... I look terrible. Where can I wash up?” 


“We'll stop someplace.” 
“Jesus Christ!” she moaned. “Don’t you ever sleep in a bed?” 


Rane didn’t answer. He put the car in gear and they left the grubby 
Boys’ Town. 


CHAPTER 


FIFTEEN 
1 
Del Rio, May 11, 1973 


They drove through the night, taking time out only to refuel. Once 
again Rane followed a circuitous route into what he visualized as a 
target area. He ran almost due north to Uvalde, many miles north of 
the Mexican border, where he connected with Route 90, a highway 
that ran straight into Del Rio on the American side of the Rio Grande. 
Ciudad Acuna was across a toll bridge on the Mexican side. 

Del Rio was a tiny town, but Rane found a decent-looking place to 
eat and pulled in for breakfast. 


“Hungry?” he asked, shaking her awake gently. 

She opened her eyes and looked around. “Where in hell are we?” 

“Not hell. Del Rio, Texas. Ready for some breakfast?” 

She stretched and yawned. “God, I think I could eat a whole bear. 
Do you realize, Charlie, we haven’t had a blessed thing to eat since 
those little sandwiches yesterday afternoon? And here I was accusing 
you of fattening me up for something.” 

He went around and opened her door for her. “Why don’t you go 
into the washroom and make yourself beautiful and I’ll order us up a 
couple of large-sized breakfasts.” 

She looked into his eyes longingly. “Do you really care if I’m 
beautiful, Charlie?” 

“Sure I do.” 


“Then why don’t we light somewhere for a couple of days so I can 
show you what I really can do? I must look a hundred and ten years 
old.” 

“You look like a kid. Come on.” 

They went inside and ordered grapefruit, coffee, and double platters 
of bacon, eggs, and toast. Then Linda disappeared into the ladies’ 
room with her gear. 

There were only a few other people in the place. A woman and a 
little boy were in a far booth near the cashier. The little boy waved. 
Without thinking, Rane raised his right arm to wave back. The child’s 
startled look surprised him. Rane pulled the steel hand down. He saw 
the child talking excitedly to the woman. She shushed him. 


The waitress brought the breakfasts. A moment later Linda 
reappeared, looking bright-eyed. She had put on a yellow pullover. 

“Feeling better?” 

“Yeah.” She peered at her jam container. “Damn. This is orange 
jelly. I asked for strawberry.” 

“Here take mine.” 

She spread the jam on her toast. “You have to watch these 
waitresses.” Taking a bite of her toast, a drop of jam oozed onto her 
pullover. “Damn!” 

Rane reached across and helped her wipe the jam away. Looking up, 
she saw Charlie smiling at her. She grinned back. 

“If Sam could see me now. Sam was my husband. My ex. He always 
said ’'m come to no good.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Army man. A lieutenant. You got him outranked, Major. But he’s 
not even in the Army any more.” She looked thoughtful. “It was that 
damn uniform, you know? I get all excited whenever I see anything in 
a uniform.” She laughed. “I oughta be kept on a leash around Army 
bases.” 

“You from Army people?” Rane asked absently. 

“My daddy—the second one—was a sergeant. Stationed in Beesville, 
then Corpus. He got all upset when I married Sam.” 

“Why?” 

“’Cause Sam was a college man. My old man hates anybody with 
any brains ... especially officers.” 

“Why did you marry Sam?” 

“You kidding?” She grinned again. “You shoulda seen him with his 
uniform on. Besides, he was smart, like I said. I'd never been with a 
guy who was really smart before. That’s probably why he quit the 
Army ... and left me.” 

“Doesn’t sound like you lost much.” 

“Yeah,” she sighed, “you’re probably right. Me about as bright as a 
night light, and this guy always telling me this is what and that was 
that.” 

“Don’t put yourself down,” said Rane, smiling at her. “I think you’ve 
got what it takes the way it really counts.” 

“Oh? And what is that, Major Charlie?” 

“A capacity for survival. If you’ve got that, they can’t wear you 
down.” 

“Maybe,” she said. “But there’s more to life than survival.” 

“[ve heard that before, but I’ll tell you a secret. You survive first 


and then you live. You can’t do it the other way around. No matter 
what.” 

She looked at him, her eyes a little sad. “I guess you know what 
you're talking about, Charlie. But I hate to think I’ll come to the end 
of my life and realize that all I’ve done is survive. It hardly seems 
worthwhile.” 

The notion bothered him. His thoughts were interrupted by the 
waitress leaving the check. He rummaged in his pocket for money. 

“Need some change?” 

Rane shook his head. They went to the cashier’s stand. The little 
boy turned again to stare at Rane’s steel hand, then looked away 
quickly. 

Rane picked up his change and glanced at the boy, who was 
watching the steel prosthesis in awe. The boy’s mother grabbed him 
by the arm and spun him around. 

Seeing that, Rane hesitated. Then he went over to the child. He 
dipped his hand into his jacket pocket and pulled out an Air Force 
medal. He handed it to the astonished youngster, smiling gently. 

Then he took a puzzled Linda by the arm and left. 
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Outside a highway patrol car pulled in. The troopers got out of the 
vehicle for their coffee break. One of them spotted Rane’s Cadillac, 
then saw the couple approaching. He checked a bulletin. 


“That’s the one.” 
“They said no arrest ... just call in,” his partner advised. 
“Order me a coffee.” 


He went to the patrol car radio and called in, watching Rane and 
Linda as he did. She looked at him, wondering. 


“Look, Charlie. There are policemen going inside. We can tell them 
right now.” 


“No!” he said sharply, then his tone softened. “I have to do this my 
way.” He climbed into the Cadillac. 


“Poor Linda,” she muttered to herself. “Here she goes again.” 


CHAPTER 


SIXTEEN 
1 
San Antonio, May 11, 1973 


“What does your sister look like?” 

Cliff Leonard, studying a case report, looked up. 

“Why?” 

Bob, the officer who had put out the APB on Rane, handed him a 
radio report. “’Cause your brother-in-law’s got himself a real piece of 
ass.” 

Cliff read the report. It noted that a man with a prosthetic hand, 
approximately forty years old, and a blond, attractive woman had 
been sighted in a red Cadillac convertible bearing a license plate with 
a number on the APB list. The bottom of the message had gotten torn 
off. 

“Where are they?” 

“Outside Del Rio, headin’ across into Acuna on Route Ninety.” 

Cliff turned to a large wall map of Texas and traced the border with 
Mexico with his hand. There was Del Rio. He made the distance at 
almost exactly a hundred and fifty miles due west of San Antonio. 

“Tf there’s an update, put it on the radio for me.” 

“Sure,” said Bob. 

Cliff left the office and went down the corridor to his unit 
commander’s office. The secretary told him to go in. 

“Hello, Cliff. How’s it going?” 

“Say, Cap’n, I’ve got a little family problem that’s come up. 
Emergency you might say.” 

“Sorry to hear that. Cliff. Anything I can do?” 

“Well, sir, as a matter of fact there is. You know I’ve got all my 
leave coming, and I was wondering if I couldn’t just take a few days of 
it and get this thing settled. I’m sorry to spring it on you with such 
short notice, but well ...” 

The commander looked sympathetic. “Sure, Cliff, I know how these 
things go.” He picked up a duty roster and studied it. “Well, I don’t 
see any particular problem. Like you say, you’ve got all your leave 
coming and you haven’t used a day of your sick time.” He smiled 


broadly. “Sure, go ahead. Starting when?” 

“How about when I go off duty today. That okay?” 

The commander nodded. “We can work it out. You go ahead. And I 
hope you get the problem all squared without too much fuss.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
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Cliff's duty shift ended at 3:00 p.m. He was in Maxwell’s office at 3:27. 
The Colonel was waiting for him. 

“Well, Colonel, Charlie is on the border.” 

“So you said on the phone. It looks like your first judgment was 
correct, at least in part. Frankly, I think we’d better work on that 
assumption.” 

“T’m taking some of my leave. As soon as I can get myself together, 
I’m going to get on down there and ...” 

“Wait,” said Maxwell. “Don’t go riding off in a tizzy. Let’s talk this 
thing through a little.” 

“Hell, what’s to talk? Charlie’s down there, and sure as shootin’ he’s 
going over the line after them hombres. Or least he’ll be asking around 
about them. We got to assume he has a good make on the people he’s 
after. The thing is, just asking about them is enough to get you in real 
deep trouble in that part of the world. That’s tough country, tough 
people.” 

“T don’t doubt that for a minute,” said Maxwell. “But let’s try and 
put ourselves inside Charlie’s head. You say there’s a woman with him 

9” 

“Yessir. From the description it sounds like that Linda Forchet who 
hung around his room at the hospital, wore his bracelet. I don’t know 
who else it could be.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. The key point is that there’s a 
woman with him. The question is: Why?” 

Cliff looked embarrassed. “Well, Colonel, I guess maybe Charlie is 
getting his old hormones together.” 

“No,” Maxwell shook his head. “I think that’s unlikely. That extra 
trauma he suffered would have retarded any sex-drive recovery. I’m 
speaking about his mental condition there. Physiologically he’s all 
right. No, I think he has the woman along for some other reason.” 

“You mean like someone to sort of hold his coat?” 


“Something like that. A backup. A confidante. Maybe even a direct 
accomplice, though it’s a little hard to assume that.” 


“So what’s our move, Doc?” 


Maxwell looked worried. “I think we have to work on the 
assumption of the worst possible course and hope that we’re wrong.” 

“Revenge ... he’s gone gunning for those people.” 

“Maybe. But revenge isn’t a motive that would work with Rane. It 
would be a violation of his sense of orderliness. On the other hand, if 
he became ... obsessed with some duty to run these people to ground 
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“’.. Then it would work out the same way.” 

“Or”’—Maxwell held up a cautioning finger—“he might attempt to 
bring them to justice.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work,” said Cliff. “Even if he caught them and brought 
them back over the border, we couldn’t do nothing about it. They’d 
have to be remanded to the Mexican authorities and then extradited. 
It could all go down the drain on some legal technicality and Charlie’d 
be worse off than before. Meanwhile, he’s in terrible danger. Suppose 
those birds see him before he sees them?” 

They both knew the answer to that. 

Maxwell brooded over the problem for a minute. Finally, he looked 
directly at Cliff. “If you went down there, do you think you could 
collar him somehow, get him back here?” 

“T could try, sure as hell. But what then?” 

“Tf you could get him back to me ... here at Lackland ... I could get 
him into custody for his own protection. He is still an Air Force 
officer, you know.” 

“Christ, I hate to think of caging him up again after all he’s been 
through.” Cliff shook his head wearily. 

“So do I. But what’s the alternative? Could you work it with the 
Mexican authorities to detain him, perhaps?” 

“Oh, God, Colonel, I wouldn’t want to get into that. Charlie’s armed, 
you know, and they’d have to be told that. They’re as likely to gun 
him down as not. Even if they captured him, he’d have to face 
Mexican charges just for bringing guns over the line. Them Mex jails 
aren’t a hell of a lot better than the Vietnam ones.” 

“Then I think the only alternative is for you to go after him, Cliff. 
But walk softly. Talk to him. Get the girl involved. I can’t believe she’s 
some gun moll.” He studied Cliff's eyes. “You know, I could get a 
couple of days myself. Would it help if ...?” 

“No, Colonel. I think I can work it better by myself, if you don’t 
mind.” He chuckled hollowly. “Hell, it might be nothin’ at all. Just a 
vacation. I’d sure hate to bust in on the guy when he might be tryin’ 
for his first piece of tail in eight long years.” 

Maxwell smiled reassurance. “I’m sure that’s all it is, Cliff.” 


Neither of them believed it. 
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There was a kind of finality to it all, thought Cliff. He took off his 
uniform and hung it neatly in his closet, then got out a pair of jeans, a 
western workshirt, and some scuffed, comfortable boots. He put the 
clothes on and went out to his porch with the boots. He sat down on 
the porch swing, pulled off his black police shoes, and pulled on the 
boots. 

For a time he sat there wondering about it. 


No one but the law would blame Rane for putting the blast on the 
four border rats, if he ever found them. They’d deserve that. And 
more. But the law would then want Rane. They’d hunt him and they’d 
get him. 

And I’m the law, Cliff thought bitterly. 

There’s law and there’s justice, he reminded himself. 

But they weren’t the same thing. 


CHAPTER 


SEVENTEEN 
1 
Del Rio, May 11, 1973 


For reasons of his own Rane killed time in Del Rio until late in the 
morning. He drove Linda out to some nearby man-made lakes and 
they walked. He seemed preoccupied. 

“It sure is pretty out here in the springtime,” she said, trying to 
draw him out. “I expect it’s the only time of year that Texas really 
looks good, don’t you think?” 

He wandered to the shoreline and picked up some pebbles. There 
was no breeze. The lake seemed as flat and blue as an enameled board 
sprawled on the umber Texas landscape. 


“There’s some flowers,” she said, running to them. “Yellow.” 


He looked. Mention of the color clicked a memory, a memory of 
dreams, pleasantness. He thought of those strange dreams. Linda had 
been there in some of them, hadn’t she? A girl in a yellow dress, 
hoisted high ... 

He smiled. She wore a yellow pullover. Hoisted ...? 

He threw his pebbles one at a time out into the lake, where they 
made small splashes and a seemingly endless array of ripples on the 
smooth surface. It reminded him of a radar screen, the way the 
scanner moved, catching its blips, sending them in endless electronic 
patterns. Only the radar readouts were green light. Not blue. 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Time to go.” 


She turned to him, crestfallen. “Can’t we stay awhile?” Her face 
brightened. “Hey! We could get some stuff and come back out here 
and have a picnic. Lord, I haven’t been on a picnic since I don’t know 


”? 


“Not today. I’ve got some business.” He turned back to their car. 

She watched him silently, knowing he would drive off and leave her 
if she didn’t follow him. There were no two ways about it. 

They retraced their path back down Route 90 to Del Rio, then 
turned off to cross over the toll bridge into Acuna. Like the town on 
the Texas side of the river, Acuna was small, a backwater of the Rio 
Grande Valley, frozen in time. There appeared to be no future for it. 


It didn’t take Rane long to locate the Acuna version of Nuevo 
Laredo’s Boys’ Town. It was smaller, older, filthier. A horse and wagon 
ambled down the narrow road dividing the crumbling area. 

“There’s our place,” said Rane, pointing toward a peeling painted 
sign that said “El Lobo.” 

“That’s the seediest-looking place I’ve ever seen,” she said. 

He pulled to the side of the road and looked at her while she looked 
at the cantina. 

“T’m not goin’ in there by myself,” she said firmly. 

“Tll follow you in.” He reiterated the names she was to ask for. 

She gave him a dubious look. 

“T will. Don’t worry.” 

Resignedly, she opened the car door and got out. Rane watched her 
walk to the bar entry, hesitate, then go in. He took the Colt automatic 
from under the seat, slipped it into his waistband and followed her. He 
didn’t want any repetition of what had happened at El Mujer Negro. 
She had been too long on the target and that had been his fault. It was 
a reprimand. 

Rane ambled into the cantina, his metal hand tucked into his 
trousers. He took it all in. The bar was an arrangement of splintery 
boards across old barrels. In some places it would have been 
atmosphere. Here it was merely decrepit. There were half-empty 
bottles standing on the planks. More bottles lined shelves. 

Linda was talking to a grinning bartender. At a rough table near the 
bar three disheveled, unshaven Mexicans were doing something with a 
trio of car batteries. He focused on them. What the hell were they up 
to? 

Then it registered. They were taking turns holding live wires from 
the batteries, each seeing who could hold on the longest. They glanced 
at him briefly, then dismissed him. 

The bartender was answering one of Linda’s questions. 

“Billy ain’t no good for nothin’, sweetheart.” 

The toughs laughed. 

“T don’t want him for nothing. Just a little talk,” she said. 

“He ain’t even good for that.” Then he shouted, “Hey! Billy!” 

A husky Mexican came out of a room at the back of the bar. He 
wore tight maroon slacks and gleaming patent-leather shoes. His shirt 
was an ornate western number, open at the neck to reveal a mat of 
black chest hair. 

Rane moved to one side so that he wasn’t silhouetted by the 
doorway. He wandered to the jukebox, pretending interest in the 


record titles, but watching from the corner of his eye. 


Billy came toward the front, eying Linda. His face was puffy from 
too much drink the night before. 


“Lady here wants to talk to you,” said the bartender. 
“Hello, lady.” Billy had a lizard’s grin. “What do you need?” 


“Tm looking for Fat Ed. I was told to ask here ... I’m a friend of his 
from San Antone ...” 

Rane detected a quaver in her voice. That bothered him. 

Billy scanned her from the shoes up, lingering on her calves, her 
hips, her breasts. His eyes moved slowly from her breasts. He grinned 
into her face. “That lucky old hos’. How does he get a friend like you, 
ugly as he is? What’s your name, baby?” 

“Sherry ... I was supposed to meet him a few days ago, but I got 
into something else ...” 


“You mean”—Billy interrupted—“something else got into you.” His 
eyes tried to catch hers. He had a dangerous, hungry look. 


“Ed wouldn’t like that kind of talk.” She moved back from him a 
half step. Rane tensed slightly. He fumbled with buttons on the 
jukebox. 


“He ain’t here to hear it, Sherry. Went over to the Dean House in El 
Paso.” 

“Where’s that?” 

Billy laughed. It was an ugly sound. “Over on La Collina Avenue.” 
He made a gesture as if it were a well-known place. 

“Did they all go over?” she pressed. “Melio ...?” 


“Yeah.” Billy’s eyes were questioning. “All except Slim. He’s still 
here.” 


“In Acuna?” Her tone was insistent. Rane thought too much so. 


“Yeah.” Billy’s grin faded. “Why don’t you wait around? He’ll be 
back in a couple of minutes.” He laughed suddenly. “He’ll drive you 
over to El Paso. If you’re really a friend of Big Ed’s ...” 


“No, that’s all right. I got my car.” She started to move. 
Billy blocked her path. “C’mon, Ill buy you a drink.” 


Linda tried to move around him. “No thanks. ’m in kind of a 
hurry.” There was a hint of panic in her voice. Rane sensed it. 


Billy grabbed her arm. “One drink ain’t gonna slow you down.” 


She jerked her arm away. “I said no thanks.” She scurried toward 
the door. 


“Run puta, run!” Billy sneered angrily. 
“C’mon, Charlie,” she said. 


Billy’s eyes darted toward Rane. He walked toward him. Rane’s 
mind flashed conflicting signals. He had the momentary image of an 
interrogator ... who? Scissors ...? 

Linda tugged at his arm frantically. “C’mon, Charlie. This is getting 
ugly.” 

“Go out and start the car.” Rane’s voice was firm. His expression 
was flat, almost vacant, his eyes like slate. “I’ll be there in a second. 
Now don’t stop for anything.” 

Linda hesitated. Rane nudged her and she went out into the bright 
sun. 

“What kinda hustle you two puttin’ down?” asked Billy, edging 
closer. Whatever else he wanted to say was cut off by the sudden 
arrival of two men from the outside. Rane looked their way, squinting 
against the burst of bright light from outside. His eyes adjusted and, as 
if he were stepping from one of Rane’s nightmares in the hospital 
room, from his scribbled sheets of coded notes—there was Slim. 

The man’s pale eyes were like shards of quartz in the hard, desert 
landscape of his face. 

With Slim was Lopez, sober now and infinitely more formidable 
than he had been in Nuevo Laredo. 

“Been lookin’ for me, Major?” Slim asked softly. 

A morbid silence fell over the room. Action stopped as if everything 
was geared to Rane’s response. He said nothing, but he pulled his steel 
hand from his pocket. The metal reflected the sparse light. 

“They fixed your hand up real good,” said Slim. He made a motion 
with his hand. He and Lopez moved apart and began sliding toward 
Rane from different angles. 

“Looks real pretty,” murmured Slim. “Now we gonna see what they 
can do with your head.” 

Rane drew the glittering Colt. All of the men in the room shouted 
and dived for cover. Slim turned to bolt away. Rane pointed the pistol 
and pressed the trigger. 


Click! 


The hammer fell but nothing happened. Slim had dropped to the 
floor. Rane cocked the hammer again and pulled the trigger. 


Click. 
On the floor Slim’s face of fear melted into a loud laugh. 
“Man, you got the worse luck I ever saw,” he shouted in glee. 


Rane tried to work the slide of the pistol, but his metal hand slipped 
on the smooth nickel finish. He was unable to chamber a new 
cartridge. He hurled the gun at Slim, hitting him in the chest, 


knocking him back. 

Rane made for the door, but Billy was in the shadow, there. He hit 
Rane, sending him sprawling back against the wall. Slim was back on 
his feet now. He and Lopez began to close again. 

“Bizocho!” yelled Lopez. 

The Mexicans who had been playing macho with the batteries 
struggled up from their toppled table and joined the circle around 
Rane. A sleepy-eyed man near them retired to the end of the bar to 
watch. A youth by a pinball machine turned back to his game. At the 
bar Billy reached underneath and came up with a long bat. 

The circle tightened. One of the Mexicans flashed a knife, another a 
blackjack. 

Signals came from Rane’s subconscious, interspersed with sensations 
of interrogation. But he knew this was different. He could act. 

Rane feinted one way, then lunged for Slim, slipping his metal hook 
under the Texan’s crotch. He yanked upward, turning Slim around. 
The man screamed hoarsely. 

“Get your boys off me,” Rane said in a soft, mechanical voice. 

“Don’t anybody do nothin’!” croaked Slim. 

Rane pressed. “Move out!” 

“Oh, God,” squealed Slim. “Oh, Jesus God! Oh, no!” 

Billy lurched over the bar, swinging the bat at Rane. The flyer let go 
of Slim, grabbed the club and smashed him across the face. The 
Mexican, his right cheek split open, sagged onto the boards, his arms 
sweeping away bottles of tequila. Blood spattered into the fragments 
as he fell. 


But it was only a temporary respite. The others charged. Rane 
flailed around with the club, catching Lopez, dropping him to his 
knees. But the blackjack man caught Rane on the lower cheek, 
stunning him. 

Rane staggered backward, almost falling over Slim, who was 
doubled up in agony. Dazed, he continued swinging the club at the 
blurred masses of faces and bodies that bore down on him. Through it 
he felt the searing stab of a knife into his right side. 

Now! Rane’s command center ordered. Attack! Attack! 

Rane hurled the club aside as the circle of antagonists reformed, 
closed. His head cleared and he saw them all sharply. He planned his 
moves. 

Quickly he danced back to Slim and swung his hook into him again, 
impaling him in the upper thigh, just as he took a rabbit punch from 
one of the Mexicans. Rane saw Lopez struggling back to his senses, 
groping for the bat. He stood, teetering, club in hand. The knifeman 


maneuvered closer. 
Rane’s brain worked at plans, orders, counter-orders. 
Chaos! shrieked the command center. Mayday! Mayday! 


A roaring engine sound penetrated from the outside. There was a 
blare of horn. 


Safety! The command center was confused. “Bail out! Bail Out!” 

Pulling the screaming Slim with him, Rane struggled instinctively, 
almost blindly, toward the sound of the Cadillac. 

As Rane moved crablike across the room, he took another hit from 
the blackjack. It was a glancing blow, but he saw tiny explosions of 
flak. 

Then, incredibly, he was through the door, out in the high noon 
glare, scuttling toward the big red car with Slim in his nearly lethal 
embrace. He had a glimpse of Linda’s terrified face. 

He made for the car, but the others swarmed out of the El Lobo and 
moved around to make a new circle that would cut him off. 

The Cadillac horn exploded in sound and the car lurched ahead 
toward the circle. Two of the Mexicans leaped out of the way, but a 
third was struck by the right fender and hurled twenty feet away. 

“Get in! Get in!” screamed Linda. 

Rane, eyes rolling near the sweet deadly sleep of concussion, only 
vaguely comprehended as he fell against the side of the Cadillac. 

The livid, angry Mexican cut closer, sensing his disarray. Then he 
fell into the back seat, freeing Slim, who fell moaning to the ground. 

Linda responded instantly. She floored the accelerator. The fat tires 
spewed sand and gravel as the car lurched away, its rear fishtailing 
this way and that. 

She drove straight back toward the toll bridge to the states, barely 
able to contain her hysteria. Rane just lay in the back, silent, 
uncomprehending. 

Before she got to the customs shed, she stopped, mopped the tear 
stains and dirt from her face, then drove on. 

She grinned lustily at the American customs officer as she answered 
the routine questions. 

“What’s the matter with him?” the officer asked, peering at Rane 
sprawled in the back. 

“Oh, God, officer, he got so drunk down there, it was just awful. 
Fallin’ down and all. I’m gettin’ him home just as fast as I can or he 
won’t be good for nothin’ or nobody.” 

The officer nodded wisely. “That Mexican booze can really bomb 
you out. Look’s like he fell pretty hard.” 


“Yeah, and hit his head a lick on a table. That’s why I want to get 
him to a motel and clean him up. Can you imagine if our friends saw 
this? Believe you me, he’s gonna get an earful when he’s sober enough 
to understand.” 

The officer looked again. “He’s a citizen, you say?” 


“Yessir. That’s where he got that false hand of his. Fightin’ for Uncle 
Sam in Vietnam.” 


“Okay. Go ahead.” 

She drove very carefully over the bridge and through Del Rio to 
pick up Route 90 west. Rane wanted to ride up front, so she stopped 
and let him move into the passenger’s seat. Then she accelerated 
again, driving furiously, her hair flying in the wind. 

Rane gulped in the rushing air, recovering himself, saying nothing. 
She drove on that way for a time, then turned to him and screamed, 
“You son of a bitch! You rotten son of a bitch!” 


“Keep your eye on the road.” 


“You almost got us both killed in there ... I ain’t hanging around 
until it happens. First town we get to, I’m gone. You understand? You 
dirty lyin’ bastard. Gone ...” 


Rane was sick of it. He reached over and grabbed the wheel. The 
Cadillac veered crazily, lurching this way and that for a hundred yards 
down the highway until it went crazily off the road. The front right 
tire blew out. Linda slammed on the brakes and the car skidded to a 
halt in a cloud of dust. 

“You were driving too slow,” snarled Rane. Signals came and went 
in his head. Too much time on target. Too much flak. Too much time 
on target. Lives. “I’ll get you back faster.” 

“Charlie ...!” 

“Move over.” He grabbed at her. 

“Get your goddamn hands off ...” 

He struggled with her, got the driver’s door open, and shoved her 
out on the ground. She cried out in an anguish of emotional and 
physical pain. She had twisted her ankle. He moved into the driver’s 
seat. 

“Get in!” 

“No!” she wailed. She struggled to her feet and began limping down 
the road. Rane got out of the car and ran after her. 

“Linda!” He grabbed her by the arm. “You’re in the middle of 
nowhere.” 

She twisted from him. “I don’t care! I’m gettin’ away from you. I 
don’t care where I have to go.” 


Rane tired to drag her back to the car. “You can’t stay out here.” 

All of Linda’s controls fell away. The emotion and the horror of the 
morning and their escape flooded forth to overwhelm her and she 
went into hysterics. She swung savagely at him with her bag. 

“Don’t you tell me what I can’t do!” 

She kicked and flailed until he let her go. Linda ran down the 
shoulder of the road, then turned to see if Rane was pursuing. Instead, 
she saw him leaning in pain against the side of the car, breathing 
hard. All of her bitter anger fled and she was left only with her own 
love and empathy for Rane. 

“Charlie ...?” 

She came back and stood watching him trying to pull himself 
together. She thought it was physical pain. In fact, Rane was writhing 
in the grasp of a hundred conflicting impressions, orders, demands, 
duties and—for the first time in years—emotions. It was the last that 
he could barely stand. Emotion was the ultimate pain. 

“You all right?” she asked softly. 

“Yes,” he said tightly, but there was a mist in his eyes. 

She leaned over him, put her arms around him tenderly. He looked 
at her, seeing the yellow girl from the yellow dreams. She kissed him 
and it was almost as if he had been burned. He slid his arms around 
her, held her tight, and then let his lips find hers in a hard, passionate 
kiss that came somewhere from the eons long gone. 

With it came tears. 
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Linda got one wish, after all. She persisted and prevailed. 

Rane, struggling to cope with his newly reasserted humanity, was in 
too vulnerable a position to thwart her. He didn’t want to anyway. 

He agreed to picnic by the lake. 

And stay the night. 

In fact, he reasoned, it made good sense. As long as they were 
sidelined by Route 90, the road to El Paso, they were terribly exposed. 
It was better than an even chance that Lopez or some other member of 
Big Ed’s gang might decide to drive to El Paso, either to warn him or 
pursue them. Or both. 

Rane knew he needed time to recoup his strength. He needed food 
and a quiet place and time to think. And now he needed her, too. 

They talked quietly about it, and he had agreed. She made no sound 
of triumph. She didn’t have to. They both felt it. 

He put her back in the car, then went to the trunk and got out the 


road emergency kit. 

“What’s that?” she asked when he came up with a fat aerosol can. 

“Tt’s a tire sealer. It’ll plug up that leak long enough for us to stop 
some place, pick up some food, and drive to the lake. If it goes flat 
overnight, P’ll change it in the morning.” 

“Okay.” 

He worked the can, listened, then worked it again. 

“She’s holding,” he said. 

There had been no other cars along the highway since they had 
stopped. She looked back toward Del Rio apprehensively. 

“Do you think they’ll come?” 

“Don’t know. But if they do, we don’t want them to see this big red 
target here.” 

She shuddered. “Let’s get going. That Lopez ...” 

He drove on. Two miles down the road was a general store and 
gasoline. While Rane got the gas tank filled and oil checked, Linda 
purchased two dozen frankfurters, rolls, beer, charcoal, mustard, 
relish, and bags of other sundries. 


The turnoff to the lake was just a few miles beyond. He drove into 
the lake area and found a secluded place to park where the Cadillac 
could not be seen. Then he built a fire. They put the hot dogs on sticks 
and roasted them over the coals. 

“God, I really am famished,” said Linda. She leaned against a shelf 
of rock near the water. “I really ought to go into that water and take 
me a bath.” 

“Tt’ll be ice cold. Sun won’t have warmed it up yet this early in the 
season.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind a dirty girl, mister.” 

He brought over two hot dogs and two cans of beer and sat down 
beside her. “Right now, I don’t mind anything. Not at this very 
minute.” 

They wolfed down three hot dogs and each had two more. 

“Want another?” asked Rane. 

“No thank you, Charlie. Maybe after a while. Right now I just feel 
like snuggling up next to you and this nice warm rock.” 

“Tt’ll get kind of cold later,” he said. 

“Won’t you think up some nice way to keep poor Linda warm?” 

“Tf it gets to be too much, we can switch on the car heater ...” 

“That’s not what I meant by a nice way. A nice way is like this ...” 
She put her arms around him and nuzzled his cheek with her nose. 
Her tongue flicked out and traced the edge of his jaw. She reached up 


with her hand and turned his face into hers and kissed him, mouth 
open. Her tongue squirmed against his. 


“Oh, God, Charlie,” she said, pulling herself away. “I truly thought 
I’d never get to do that ...” 


He stared out at the setting sun casting great smears of yellow and 
orange across the lake. His mind told him he was in the yellow room 
with the yellow girl. 


Her hands brushed across his body and he felt a stab of pain. He 
winced. 


“What’s the matter?” 

“That slash from the bad guy in Acuna. Maybe I’d better tend to it.” 
“Lord, I’d almost forgotten about that.” 

“Tell you the truth, so had I. Did you get the stuff?” 

“What they had. It’s over in the car.” 


She got up. He followed her, stripping off his jacket and his shirt. 
She tore away his T-shirt, exposing the wound. 


“It looks awful,” she said. “But I think it looks worse than it is. The 
blood has all stopped.” 


“Okay, wash it with some of that alcohol. There ought to be enough 
of those Band-Aids to hold it together.” 


“This’ll smart, Charlie ...” 
“Go on.” 


She dabbed and scrubbed with the alcohol. Rane stoically retreated 
from the pain, ignored it. She put a row of Band-Aids laterally across 
the wound. 


“How’s it feel?” 
“Fine. Youre a great nurse.” 


“Maybe I just like working with your body. Ever think of that, 
Charlie? Only I don’t want to do it this way. I sure hope it doesn’t get 
infected ...” 


“Tt’s not bad. I’m up to date on my tetanus, and the alcohol ought to 
get the Mexican bugs.” He leaned back on the car seat. “There’s the 
evening star. Brightest in the sky.” 


It was getting dark. “I see it.” She crawled onto the seat beside him. 
“What’s the name of that one?” 


“Venus,” he said. “Goddess of love.” 

Her hands pressed against his naked chest. “Charlie ...?” 
“What?” 

“Will you help me get out of my clothes?” 

He smiled. “What if I rip ’em off, like you did my old T-shirt?” 


“Td like that.” 

He started to tug at her pullover. 

“Not there, dummy,” she giggled. She took his left hand and guided 
it slowly down, down. “Start there ...” 

Rane felt an overwhelming sense of the yellow room, the yellow 
girl. Only there was no problem now, no frustration. Linda’s panties 
felt as smooth and soft as velvet in his hands. He slipped them down 
over her thighs, her calves and away from her feet. Her own hands 
were busy with him, expert, swift, unzipping, tugging, hauling. 

And then he was on top of her and the warmth of her body was a 
whole eternity of yellow rooms. He gasped and cried. She cried, too. 

It was dark now and cool. 

But for them it all was incredibly bright and new and starlit. 
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Time floated and they floated with it. After that first passion they 
settled back to explore each other, explore the many ways they could 
mesh their bodies into one sense of unity. 

In time they moved to the back seat. The top was down on the car. 
The radio whispered country music to them. 

Linda snuggled under Rane’s jacket. “It’s cold,” she said softly, 
shivering. “Rub my feet, Charlie. Please.” 

Rane reached over and rubbed the soles of her feet. 

“Ooh, that’s good,” she sighed. Her hand brushed his arm. “Things 
look a little better now?” 

“Better than what?” 

“Than they looked before.” 

“T should be asking you that question.” 

“Oh, we'll worry about me later. Anyway, all I need is somebody to 
rub my feet and ...” 

Rane touched the sole of her foot with his metal hand. She jumped, 
then made a gentle laughing sound. The radio was playing “Blue 
Kentucky Home.” 

“T remember this song from when I was alive,” said Rane. 

“That’s a crazy thing to say,” she chided. 

“Loretta Lynn,” he said. The name came from his bank of ancient 
memories. It seemed to be written on a museum label. 

“She’s a grandmother now,” said Linda, “but still looking good.” 

Rane shook his head slightly. “A grandmother.” Another name 
emerged from the museum. “Kitty Wells still around?” 


“Sure is. She’s got her own TV show every Saturday morning. Got 
her whole family on.” 

“Kitty Wells, the Queen of Country Music.” Rane recited the name 
like a litany. “I remember Wanda Jackson and Connie Smith. ‘Once a 
Day.’ Tammy Wynette. She was just getting big when I went overseas 

“There’s been a whole bunch of new people since then. You know 
Susan Raye?” 

“No.” 

“She’s from Bakersfield, California. Got a song that goes: ‘I guess my 
heart has a mind of its own ...’ ” 

“That’s an old one.” Rane remembered it well, just as he could 
remember the details of his house, how little Mark used to wobble 
unsteadily on his fat legs, how the cockpit of his bomber ... 


“Then there’s Jeanne Pruitt ... ‘Satin sheets to cry on ...’ ” She sang 
it softly. 

“Never heard of her,” said Rane. 

“Tanya Tucker ... Oh, well, you wouldn’t know her. She’s only 
fourteen.” 


Rane wondered about those eight years, as blank as pages in a book 
with no printing. Yet the printing was there. All he had to do was find 
it, substitute it for the grim, black ink of his own book. “I’ve got a lot 
of catching up to do.” 

She sensed his emptiness. “You'll do it,” she said. She pulled him 
down to her. “You’ll catch up.” 


Soon they were asleep. 


CHAPTER 


EIGHTEEN 
1 
Del Rio, May 12, 1973 


A jolt awakened Linda. Her eyes opened on the eerie, tinted sky of 
predawn. She moved languidly and there was a crinkling sound that 
made her smile. Sometime during the night Charlie had tucked her in 
under a road map of Texas. She recalled it as a dream. 

But he wasn’t there. 

She sat up quickly and saw his head and shoulders bobbing around 
the front right fender. She recalled that he had said something about 
changing the bad tire in the morning. Obviously, that was what he 
was up to. He kicked the hubcap into place, then carried the jack back 
to the car’s open trunk. 

As he rattled the tools in the trunk, she crept quietly over the side of 
the car, grinning to herself. She stalked around the side. He was 
leaning into the well of the trunk, fooling with something. She tiptoed 
around behind him, came close and playfully put her hands over his 
eyes. At the same time her gaze fell on the contents of the trunk. The 
array of firearms stunned her. 

“Hey! What’s going on ...?” She dropped her hands from Rane’s 
face. He hurriedly threw a blanket over the guns and tried to close the 
lid. She put her hands up, stopping him momentarily. 

He shoved her hands away and slammed the lid. 

“Jesus Christ, what’re you doing with all those guns?” she 
demanded. 

“Get in the car,” he ordered. He started toward the driver’s seat. She 
grabbed his arm and spun him around. 

“You don’t want to go to the police. You’re gonna kill those men.” 


Rane shook her hand off, but she kept after him, tears of anger 
welling up in her eyes. “You promised me ...” 


She turned and started walking rapidly toward the roadway. She 
stumbled and fell, bruising her knees. She got up and kept on going. 


Rane ran after her and grabbed her. 

“Let go!” 

“You can leave when we get to El Paso. You’re not staying out here 
alone.” 


“You’re crazy, Charlie,” she shrieked at him. “You know that? Nuts! 
You don’t know how to talk to me. You don’t even smile. All you want 
is to go around killing people!” 

Rane started to say something, then he hesitated, confusion written 
on his face. Almost instantly his expression changed to one of taut, 
fixed lines. 

“Shit, yes, ’m going to kill them.” His voice seemed almost 
disembodied, burned out. “What else have I got to do?” 

Linda sagged. She knew then that she had lost him again, that the 
flicker and flame of emotions and real humanity had turned once 
more into ashes from which it might never be possible to extract 
anything like warmth. 

Rane tugged her back toward the car. She allowed herself to be led. 
He pushed her into the passenger’s seat and slammed the door hard. 
He climbed into the driver’s side, turned up the volume on the radio 
and pointed the big red car back toward Route 90 west. 
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They rode within a galaxy of country music for a while, then Linda 
turned the radio down. 


“T thought you were back home at last, Charlie. Last night, I mean.” 

His face softened ever so slightly. “I guess I was. It was something 
from an old, old dream ...” 

“It was real, Charlie. Don’t you understand that? It was very, very 
real and it doesn’t have to stop. But if you go on with this ...” She 
waved her hands despairingly. 

Rane’s expression reverted to lines as unrelenting as the lean, arid 
land around them. “Look, Linda, maybe if I try to explain it, you'll see. 
Okay?” 

“You can try.” She said it as if it would make no difference. 

He turned the music off completely. Framing the words, the 
rationale, was extremely difficult for him. Rane never had been a 
vocal man. 

“When those ... people came ... the Texan, Slim, Melio, T-Bird ... all 
they wanted was those silver dollars. If they’d broken into the house 
when we weren’t there, maybe they’d have gotten them and Janet and 
Mark would be alive today. And me. Or they wouldn’t have gotten 
them and just gone away after trashing the house. Or ... well, hell 
there are all kinds of ‘ifs.’ ” He paused a moment, then continued. 
“The problem was I came in. Me, Charlie Rane, the man the Vs 
couldn’t crack. Only they did, of course. They can crack anybody, 
everybody. But I held ’em off. Held ’em off until anything I had to give 


when I went under was old stuff, dead stuff’—he turned to her, eyes 
bright—“and that’s the trick. Tell ’em nothing, but when you finally 
squeal it out, make sure it’s old.” He laughed harshly. “They beat you 
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till you bleed and then they beat you for bleedin’. 

“Charlie,” she said, “that’s all over. That was Vietnam. This is Texas. 
Texas!” 

“But wait! They’re connected.” His eyes seemed to burn with a blue, 
intense light. “Don’t you see it? It’s all hooked up.” He held his left fist 
up, managing the wheel with his hook. A single finger extended. 
“First, I take the cure in the Heartbreak Hotel and it takes them seven 
years to scrub my brain, dry it out, scrub it again. Only my Air Force 
spots don’t come out. Not a bit of it. I survive, and that’s the way you 
beat them. I’m brought home.” He extended a second finger. “Because 
I survive, people give me the silver dollars. One for each day in the 
Heartbreak Hotel and one for good luck.” A third finger extended. “The 
silver dollars bring out the border rats. See it? See how it’s all hooked 
up?” A fourth finger comes up. “They catch me, try to make me tell, 
but I’ve been through it all, the old brain scrubbed, dried, scrubbed 
again. What could they do to me? But then there’s the blow-off! My 
people come home ...” 

“Charlie!” she cried. “Please. No more.” 

“... And the beauty of this is that they are killed because I have 
done my duty and not cracked, not given a goddam peep. Nothing. 
Military bearing all the way. Name, rank, serial number, the whole 
thing. And because I have done my duty Janet and Mark are gunned 
down by the filth, the torturers ...” 

“But you know who they are,” she pleaded. “Tell the cops. Believe 
me, those guys, those horrible men, will be brought in.” 

“You think so? Suppose they have witnesses that put them 
somewhere else a hundred miles away or more. Acuna. El Paso. Nuevo 
Laredo. Then it’s just my word against all those phony witnesses. And 
then some cute defense lawyer starts picking at my brain ...” His eyes 
burned into hers. “Hell, there’s not a lawyer worth his salt who 
couldn’t break me into little bits of pieces on the stand. Interrogation, 
remember? All I have to do is go into my clam act, or crack a little bit, 
or, like you say, act a little crazy, and those birds walk free forever. 
No”—he wagged his head—“I wouldn’t last five minutes.” 

“They wouldn’t do that,” she insisted. “It wouldn’t be like that ...” 

“Like hell it wouldn’t. I’m the defense lawyer’s dream witness. A 
man who’s been tortured by interrogation.” 

She reached a hand toward him tentatively. “Maybe there’s some 
other ...” 

He shook his head firmly. “Not a chance. Duty imposes duty. You 


never get away from it. If you do your duty, you keep on doing it and 
the chain goes on forever. This is my duty. Getting them.” 

Rane spotted a small roadside service station and turned in. They 
were well west of Langtry now. Next to the station was a weirdly 
decorated little building with a sign that said MUTANT MUSEUM. 
Billboard-like pictures in peeling colored paints showed a two-headed 
calf, Siamese twin sheep, a one-eyed horse, and a five-legged dog. An 
equally shabby sign said: Admission One Dollar. 

A sad-faced boy of twelve filled Rane’s tank while Linda went to the 
rest room. Rane looked at the signs. Freaks, he thought. Like me. His 
mind threw sour headlines at him: See The Walking Dead; He 
Breathes, He Eats, He Talks. But He Is Not Of This World ... 

It wasn’t fair to her, he knew. She deserved more than the walking 
dead. So did he. And yet, it had to be that way until ... The word duty 
crept upward in his musings like an animal. It had to be tended, fed. 

Linda emerged from the rest room and came back to the car. She 
took her place next to Rane and stared ahead silently. He paid the 
boy, then looked at her. 

“You go back,” he said. “I was wrong to ever take you in the first 
place.” He pulled a wad of bills out of his pocket and thrust them at 
her. “Use this to get a bus or rental car back to San Antone. There’ll 
still be some left over.” 

“Look, Charlie,” she said in a matter-of-fact voice. “I care about you. 
I cared about you even before I knew you ...” 

“Go back.” He crushed the money into her palm and looked away. 

“T don’t want your money.” 

“Take it.” 

She put it into her bag finally and began to cry. Turning, she pulled 
her overnight bag from the back seat and put it on her lap, but didn’t 
move from the seat. 

“You need me,” she said. Reluctantly, she got out. “Please come 
back with me.” 

“It’s too late. ’m only pointed in one direction.” He started the car 
engine, then turned toward her. She saw a hint of pain in his eyes and 
realized it was the human being inside the man peering through at 
her. He slipped the car into gear and pulled away. 

“Charlie! Charlie!” she shouted. “Wait! Wait!” 

Rane slammed the Cadillac to a stop. Put it into reverse and backed 
up to her. The boy attendant stared in amazement at this scene, 
wondering what was wrong with these people. 

Rane saw him. He got out, walked over to the boy, looked at him 
for a moment, then smiled. He reached into his jacket pocket and 


found still another of his decorations. He took it out and glanced at it. 
Distinguished Service Cross. What an irony, he thought. He had won it 
for doing nothing distinguished except to live. He had performed no 
service for any other human. And the cross was ... 

He handed it to the boy. 

The youngster shook his head shyly. 

“Go on. Take it. I want to give it to you.” 

After a little thought, the boy extended a thin arm and accepted the 
decoration. He looked at Rane and smiled. 

The cross, he thought. Symbol of suffering and resurrection. He had 
suffered, he thought. And loneliness. Perhaps he even could attain 
some form of resurrection. But, sadly, not yet. Not yet. 

He got back into the car. Linda put her arms around him and 
pressed her head against his shoulder. Together, they left. 


CHAPTER 


NINETEEN 
1 
Del Rio, May 12, 1973 


It was just before noon. Cliff found a diner with a telephone booth and 
made his call, collect. It went through as expected. 

“Colonel Maxwell here.” 

“’Morning, Colonel. This is Cliff.” 

“Good. Where are you?” 

“Tm in Del Rio. Actually got here a couple of hours ago and did 
some checking around.” 

“Learn anything? Any sign of Charlie?” 

“Yes to the first question and no to the second. There isn’t much in 
the way of overnight stopping places here, so I was able to check ’em 
all out. They didn’t stay here last night, that’s for sure. On the other 
hand I was able to trace their path a little.” 

“Did they go into Mexico ...?” 

Cliff rummaged in his hip pocket, brought out a notebook. “Let me 
give it to you chronological. You want to take it down?” 

“T’m ready, go ahead.” 

“Well, they come into Del Rio yesterday morning and stopped to 
eat. That’s where the patrol saw ’em. After that for a few hours it’s a 
little dim. Couple people remember seeing the car at one time or 
another, but they didn’t go over into Mexico until around noon. Man 
on the tollbooth of the bridge recollected that. He don’t see many red 
Cadillac convertibles. Apparently they was only on the other side for 
less than an hour. The U.S. customs officer remembered that. Mostly 
he remembered because he said this cute blond was driving and there 
was a guy sprawled in the back about as drunk as a man can get.” 

“Charlie ...?” 

“No doubt about it, Colonel. Customs man saw the iron hand. He 
said Charlie apparently had fallen and bashed his head. Said he was 
all bruised and scruffy-looking.” 

“He probably ran into some of the opposition and they worked him 
over. Charlie would never get fall-down drunk.” 

“That’s the way I figure it. He run into some of them, or someone 
give him a hard time and there was a little dust-up. Anyhow, he got 


back, him and the girl, and they went on their way.” 

“Which way?” 

“Well, that’s our problem. From Del Rio the roads run west toward 
El Paso, east toward San Antone, southeast to Eagle Pass or due north 
to San Angelo. Take your choice.” 

Maxwell thought about it. “Well, we know he came up from Nuevo 
Laredo so that ought to rule out that direction.” 

“That only leaves three.” 

“What’s your plan?” 

“Well, I think I'll just push over into Acuna and see what the folks 
there know about it. Someone’s bound to remember that car and point 
me toward wherever the trouble was. If I can figure out what it was 
about, that’ll give us our next lead.” 

“Be careful on the other side, Cliff. Whoever did him can do it to 
you, too.” 

“No problem. I got my service pistol. I’ll be in touch.” 
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Cliff checked the cylinder of his pistol to make certain it had six fresh 
rounds of ammunition. He put another two dozen rounds into his 
pockets, then tucked the pistol into his waistband under his shirt. He 
was ready. They wouldn’t, he told himself, work him over like Rane. 

He drove over the toll bridge and passed through the Mexican 
control point. 

Like Del Rio, Acuna was a small town. Cliff parked his car on a 
main street and locked it, then began strolling. He asked a vendor 
about the red car. The man knew nothing. He asked some people 
along the street in broken Mexican. They knew nothing. 

He came to the edge of the community proper, separated by a dead, 
dry field from the Boys’ Town area. For a moment he stared across the 
sepia path at the ramshackle slum. Dens, cheap saloons, cheaper 
bordellos, derelicts ... border rats. 

Cliff squinted. If Rane’s attackers spent time anywhere in Acuna, it 
would be in the cesspool part of town. He crossed the field. The 
narrow rutted street of dives buzzed with flies. In the distance a 
mongrel worked at some garbage. 

Charlie saw a street urchin watching him with great black eyes. 

“Por favor,” said Charlie, motioning to the youngster. The boy came 
over. “Do you know English? Parle Inglés?” 

The youngster shook his head no. 

Cliff struggled with some Mexican phrases. “Yo busqué por uno carro 


Aan 

“Carro?” 

“Si. Automovil. El rojo automovil.” 

There was a glimmer of comprehension. The youngster knew he had 
seen a red car the very day before when there was the great fight at El 
Lobo. Someone there would want to know of this man’s questions. 
Lopez, perhaps, or Billy Sanchez. Or the mean gringo, Slim ... 

Cliff gave the boy a coin. “If you find anybody who saw the red car, 
el rojo automovil, I'll give you a dollar. Le dare peso.” 

“Si,” the urchin nodded, smiling. He dashed off enthusiastically. 

Cilff looked around, then strolled on, looking down side streets 
warily. Down one street he saw a sign saying El Lobo. A man was 
boarding up a smashed window. Wreckage of a fight? Cliff wondered. 

The streets were still, silent, alien. The weight of the pistol at his 
waist was a comfort. 

He walked on a ways, then stopped and bought some fresh fruit 
from a vendor. He repeated his question about the rojo automévil. The 
man had seen nothing. 

Cliff wondered if they knew he was a policeman. Nobody seemed to 
have seen a thing. And yet in this backwater, this trash dump of the 
border, how could they miss seeing something as different and as 
memorable as a big red car, a pretty blond woman, and a man with a 
hook for a hand? 

He paused in front of a movie house. Two Spanish language films 
were playing. The publicity photographs promised lust and blood. 
Dark eyes flashed from the photographs in versions of both love and 
violence. Perhaps the two were not far apart. 

Cliff turned from the display and saw the youngster coming his way, 
beaming. Cliffs confidence welled up in him. Someone knew 
something after all. 


“El rojo Cadillaco.” The urchin put out his hand. 

That was the car, Cliff knew. He had said nothing to the youngster 
about a Cadillac, only a red automobile. Cliff grinned at the boy. 

“Por favor, deme un peso.” The youngster flexed his fingers. 

Cliff gave him a dollar and the boy smiled gratefully. He took Cliff 
by the hand and led him down a narrow side street. They turned a 
corner and the urchin pointed to a man leaning against a building. 

“He knows about your car,” the boy said in good English. Cliff 
turned to stare at him, but the boy had vanished. 

Cliff walked toward the man, not knowing it was Lopez, the 
survivor of two battles with Rane. Lopez studied him with obelisk eyes 


as Cliff approached. 


“The boy says you want to know about a yanqui who drives a big 
red Cadillac.” 


“That’s right.” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Five. Cinco.” 

Lopez nodded. Cliff gave him the five. 

“Was he a soldier?” 

“Yeah.” 

“With a steel hand?” Lopez made a clawing gesture. 

“Yeah.” 

“He was here.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“That’s five more dollars. Ten all together. Diez.” 

Cliff gave him another five. 

“There was a big fight,” said Lopez. “He’s gone.” 

“Where?” 

“Why do you want to find him?” 

“Tm payin’, I ask the questions.” 

“You'll have to pay more if you want answers.” 

Cliff reached to grab him, but Lopez pushed him away and tried to 
run. The policeman grabbed his arm and twisted it behind the 
Mexican’s back. He recoiled from the deep cut made by Rane’s hook. 

“Where did you get this ...?” 

Lopez lunged and broke free. He cut down an alley with Cliff in 
pursuit. But this was Lopez’s home base. He knew where to go. Cliff 
trotted after him around still another corner and found himself out in 
the center of a small, deserted square rimmed by crumbling buildings 
with broken windows staring like the eyes of beaten men. They’d seen 
it all. On the opposite side of the square was a deserted train station. 
Trains hadn’t run this way for a long time. 

Cliff drew his pistol and edged toward the station. A sound like a 
board dropping came from inside. Cliff was next to the entry now. He 
paused beside it for a moment, then stepped quickly and silently 
inside. 

The interior was dark and musty. Streaks of light pierced through 
from the broken ceiling above, but did little to dispel the shadows. 
Cliff let his eyes adjust to the darkness. He took deep breaths. He felt 
the sweat streaming from under his arms, down the small of his back. 
There was no doubt in his mind that the man he was chasing was, 


somehow, involved in the assault on Rane. Maybe he even was part of 
the group that murdered Janet and ... 

A sharp grating sound behind him made him turn. A man came at 
him with a knife. Instinctively, Cliff crouched and fired almost point 
blank into the man’s stomach. The roar of his pistol was amplified and 
repeated inside the confined space. 

The man, a Mexican but not the one he had chased, curled around 
the .38-caliber lead slug in his belly and fell to the floor in a heap. 

POW! 

A shot from elsewhere struck a beam close to his head, showering 
him with dust. Cliff wheeled and fired, this time hitting the man he 
had chased, Lopez. The Mexican clutched a neck spurting blood, then 
went down. Before the echo of his own shot died, still another 
sounded. 

A hammer blow struck Cliff on the thigh, numbing it, forcing him to 
fall. His pistol skittered across the tiles ten feet from his hand. He 
struggled toward it. 


Even as he did, he heard the clack of boot heels on the cracked tile 
floor. The clack-clack came slowly his way. Cliff, clutching his 
paralyzed leg, scrambled toward his gun. He looked up into the eyes 
of the urchin he had given the dollar to only a few minutes ago. 

“Help he,” he croaked. “Help me, please. Socorro. I am a policeman. 
Soy un policia ...” 

The youngster stared at him as he might at a red Cadillac. The 
urchin had seen this sort of thing before. Almost every day, in fact. 
Fighting, knifing, torture, blood, agony, death, they were all the same 
to him. It was part of life. The game was to survive. Helping this 
gringo would not help him. Besides, El Slim approached. He and the 
gringo were enemies ... 

The urchin walked away. 

Slim, limping painfully from his earlier injuries, moved up, his boot 
heels whacking the tiles. He straddled Cliff, aimed his pistol squarely 
into Cliffs face, and pulled the trigger. 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY 
1 
El Paso, May 12, 1973 


El Paso is a city of nearly four hundred thousand people tucked 
between the Franklin Mountains on the north and the Rio Grande on 
the south. It was late afternoon when Rane and Linda drove in on 
Interstate 10. He turned south on Cotton Street and soon found a good 
motel. The air was cool and clear. The great mountains loomed 
skyward in their purple cloaks, but they were too exhausted to notice. 
Both of them wore a veneer of grime from their long days and nights 
on the road. They staggered into their room, pleased to find it roomy, 
clean, and cool. 

Linda sank into an armchair. Rane walked into the bathroom and 
splashed water on his face. After a moment she stood and looked at 
herself in the mirror over the bureau. 

“God,” she said to herself. “Look at me.” Her yellow jumper was 
stained and dirty. Her skirt was a mass of wrinkles. 

“['m gonna need a vacation when this vacation’s over,” she called 
out. She kicked off her shoes. “I feel like ’ve been gone two years 
instead of two days.” She sighed. “Just to soak in a tub. I’m going to 
get in and never get out. Turn on the radio and just sit. I’m going to 
give up on this hair. I don’t think I’ll ever get it fixed.” She looked 
around. “Where’s my cosmetic bag? Damn! I must’ve left it at the gas 
station.” 

“You bring a razor?” Rane asked from the bathroom. 

“Huh?” 


He walked back into the bedroom. “A razor. Did you bring a razor? 
I forgot mine.” 


“I just told you ... I lost my bag. Didn’t you hear anything I said?” 
She fell wearily on the bed. 


Rane was confused. “What ...?” 


“Oh, what’s the use.” She looked at him. “You going to see Johnny 
Vohden? He lives here. You said you’d visit him.” 


Rane didn’t answer her. 


“Charlie, he’s your friend ... you can discuss things with him. 
Maybe he’ll change your mind.” 


Rane shrugged, fiddled with the buttons of his shirt. 

“We could go over. I'll call him.” 

Rane stared at her bleakly. She looked back at his eyes, then 
slumped. 

“Tl call him when I get back,” said Rane. 

“Oh, God ...” Her eyes narrowed. “Come over here. Sit down.” 

Rane sat down on the bed beside her. She put her hand on his leg. 

“Just sit here,” she said. “Look at me. You know you don’t have to 
go. You don’t have to do any of this. We could go out and get in that 
car and go a thousand miles away from this dump and nobody’d even 
know the difference.” 

Rane stirred uncomfortably. 

“We could just throw all those guns away. Bury them in the desert 
someplace ...” 

He wasn’t interested. She looked intently at him, then said, “Please 
hold me. Lie down with me awhile.” 

Rane turned, looked into her face, and then the two of them leaned 
back on the bed, side by side. 

“T love you, Charlie,” she whispered. “Just wait with me for a 
while.” Her hand roamed across the buttons of his shirt, unfastening 
them. He tensed, put his hand in hers. 

He started to say something. “I...” 

Linda put her finger over his lips. “Lie back. Don’t worry about 
anything ...” 

“Linda ...” 

Her voice was husky, soothing. “Shhh ... I want to ... shhh ...” 

His shirt was open now, exposing his chest, The shredded T-shirt 
had been left behind at the lake. Her lips found his flesh, first the 
chest. They flickered down to his stomach. Her hand moved like a 
flower in the breeze, tugging his belt, his trousers. 

Rane felt a war of conflicting reactions. There were symptoms of 
fear here. Perspiration. An ache below the wishbone. His pulse 
pounded. He was faintly feverish. He took deep breaths. Tension 
seemed to run away from him like a tide. 

She sensed it. “You see? You see that? Doesn’t that feel good?” With 
her feet she kicked away his pants, then struggled out of her own 
clothes, all the time caressing, kissing. 

“Oh, Charlie ...” 

He brushed his hand across her hair, then suddenly, savagely 
pressed her mouth against his. He moved closer to her, pulling, 
pulling. Then with almost desperate power, he thrust her body under 


his. 
“Yes, Charlie,” she breathed. “Oh, God yes, Charlie ... Like that ... 
Just like that ...” 
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Evening crept in on them. Linda lay on the bed bathed in gray 
twilight. In the semidarkness Rane sat in a chair. Except for the 
orange eye of a cigarette, she could see only a shadow of him. 

“Charlie?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Where are you?” 

“Just sitting over here.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Oh ...” He was going to make up a lie, but opted for the truth. 
“Just thinkin’. You know, it’s a beautiful feeling sitting in a B-52. No 
money in the world can buy that feeling. There’s nothing like it, and 
there never can be ...” His voice fell. “They had those heat-seeking 
missiles. If they got a line on you, you were dead. Blown down. Bail 
out and watch that beautiful machine turn and burn and then crash. 
Big orange flame shooting up to the sky. Black smoke ...” He 
hesitated, then went on. “Before I could even get out of the chute they 
were on me ... stompin’ on me.” 

He stopped, dragged on his cigarette. Soon he spoke again. 

“You know, they took it all away from us. Even the weather. You 
never knew what day it was, or what season. You knew you had to 
keep your mind working. Pray, talk, remember, think, even if it’s 
about your wife in bed with another man, your son growing up 
without you ...” 

There was nothing she could say. He needed no response from her. 

“They ... had me stretched out, belly up over a broken chunk of 
concrete. My hands and feet were tied to the floor. The concrete 
pressed against my backbone. My body became numb. The blood 
stopped flowing to my brain. My tongue felt like a cork. I envied every 
man that was already dead. I prayed to God and asked Him to take 
me, too...” 

Rane stubbed out his cigarette, then continued. 


“He finally reached into my body and took out my soul. It never 
hurt at all after that. It never will ...” 


“Charlie ...?” Her voice was small, frightened. 
“Yeah?” 
“Are we goin’ back to San Antone?” 


“If you want to.” 
“How about you?” 
“T never want to see that town again.” 


“So, let’s get as far away from it as we can.” She switched on the 
bedside lamp. He came over and sat down beside her, put his arms 
around her nakedness. “Let’s go someplace where there’s snow and 
cold weather ... let’s go to Alaska.” 

Rane smiled wanly. “Alaska’s cold.” 

She huddled close to him. Tears coursed down her face. “People 
have to stay in their houses all winter. They just sit in front of the 
fireplace and make love. Let’s go, Charlie. Please tell me we’re going 

He held her tightly, gently stroking her hair. The yellow room 
floated into his mind. The yellow room and the yellow girl. Flowers. 


“We'll leave tomorrow,” he said softly. 
She knew it was a lie. 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY-ONE 
1 
El Paso, May 13, 1973 


The morning sun slicing through the blinds made abstract patterns on 
the floor. Rane dressed quickly and quietly so as not to awaken Linda. 
She was curled in a ball, the covers pulled tightly around her. 

Rane, boots in hand, tiptoed over to look down at her. 

She sleeps like a child, he thought. Her face was in total repose as if 
no nightmare ever galloped there. In many ways she was little more 
than a child. She saw life as a simple little equation: There was good 
that one ran toward and there was evil that one ran from. She didn’t 
know what it was to be trapped, unable to run. Trapped by people, by 
ideas, by convictions, by pain until, at bay, one had to turn from man 
to beast and strike out. Violence. 

He hoped she would never know it. 


Rane reached down, smoothed her hair with his hand, then backed 
away reluctantly. She was, he told himself, a good thing in an evil 
world. 

From his pocket he pulled out his roll of bills, peeled a few off for 
himself, then put the rest on the night table beside her. 

Silently, he eased out of the room. Outside the clear, dry air was 
bracing. He put on his boots and went to the car and drove off. He 
followed Cotton Avenue toward the river until he spotted a place to 
eat breakfast and begin to plan his sortie. 

Inside, he ordered breakfast from a waitress and asked her where he 
could find a telephone. She directed him to a booth near the 
washroom. There was a directory there. 

Rane knew only that Fat Ed had gone to something called the Dean 
House on La Collina Street. The name was a common one in El Paso. 
He ran his finger down the list until he had located three on La 
Collina. He dropped a coin into the pay box and dialed the first 
number. A man answered. 

“Hey!” Rane affected a cheery twang. “Ol’ Fat Ed there ...?” 

“You got the wrong number, mister. Nobody named Ed live here.” 

“Oh. Sorry.” 

He hung up and dialed the next number. A brass-voiced woman 


answered this time. 
“Howdy! Say, is that Fat Ed or Melio there ...?” 
“They’re asleep. Who’s this ...?” 
“Say, don’t bother those boys. I’ll get back to ’em later.” 
“Is this Sli—?” 


Rane hung up. He found himself taking deep, long breaths. Target 
identified. A-2. He looked back at the directory, memorized the street 
address. He was perspiring, but it wasn’t a fear symptom, he knew. He 
was beyond that now. 


Next he looked in the V section of the directory until he found 
Johnny Vohden’s number. He dialed it. A woman answered. He 
recognized the voice of Betty-Ann, Vohden’s wife. 


“John there, please?” 


“Hold on a minute.” He heard a high-pitched shout and the rattle of 
the receiver being put down on a table. A minute later a sleepy voice 
answered. 


“Johnny ...?” 

“Yeah. Who’s this?” 

“Charlie Rane.” 

There was a kind of gasp. “Major. Where the hell are you? El Paso?” 
“Yeah. Sorry if I woke you up.” 


“Naw. I just fake it. Haven’t been able to really sleep ... Well, you 
know the way it goes. How you doin’?” 


“Swell. Listen can we get together. I’d like to have a little talk.” 
“Sure. Why don’t you come on out to my place?” 


“Rather not just now, Johnny. Can you meet me someplace? ’m 
downtown.” 


“Sure,” said Vohden. He was wide awake now, the voice alert. 
“Whereabouts?” 


“Someplace quiet. Is there a museum, something like that?” 


“Funny you should pick that,” said Vohden. “I find myself going to 
museums ...” 


“Got a favorite?” 


“How about the Centennial Museum. It’s on the university campus. I 
been spending some time there, poking around.” 


“How do I get there? I’ve got my car.” 

“It’s on University Avenue, corner of Wiggins Boulevard.” He told 
Rane how to find it. 

“See you in an hour,” said Rane. He hung up and went back to his 
breakfast. Outside the bustle of morning traffic picked up. Rane heard 


the sounds, the rush of tires, the honk of horns. They tumbled in his 
mind with images of a flight line in the hours before dawn. 
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Vohden waited for him just outside the museum entry. He looked 
hollow-eyed and worried, taking in Rane’s wrinkled, travel-stained 
khakis. They shook hands perfunctorily. 

“You know, Major, not five minutes after I talked with you that 
Colonel Maxwell called, asked if I’d heard from you.” 

Rane glanced sharply at him. “What’d you tell him?” 

“Nothing. I figured I better talk to you first. He seemed real 
concerned.” 

“About what?” 

“He didn’t say. But he asked me to call if I heard from you. Or get 
you to call him.” Vohden’s eyes searched him. “I expect you know 
what it’s all about.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“No reason. You'll tell me what I need to know.” Vohden’s faint 
laugh was bitter. “Remember that, Major? The old ‘need to know’ 
line.” 

“Let’s go inside.” 

They entered. Vohden led him to an anthropology section. They 
looked at skeletons. Neither of them really saw what they were 
looking at. 

“What brings you to El Paso, Major?” 

“Just wanted to break out of San Antone for a while, Johnny. You 
know how it goes. I’m still trying on the idea of taking off in any 
direction I want any time I want. The convertible is great. If I want to 
see the sky, I put the lid down. If I get that creepy feeling, I put it up 
again and I’m locked in. I think the damn thing is good therapy.” 

Vohden smiled. “Maybe that’s what I ought to get. I’m stuck in the 
coop. Guess I’m a little hard to get along with. Family has been great, 
just great. Poor old Betty-Ann does the best she can for me, but, well, 
so far there’s not a damn thing I can do for her. Little Suzy just doesn’t 
understand at all. Poor kid. All her friends have fathers, but all she’s 
got is this weird stranger hanging around, moping ...” 

Rane grasped his arm in sympathy. “Christ, Johnny, I’m sorry. It’s 
got to be even rougher on you than me.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go that far, Major.” He held up his hands. “I still got 
both of these, and I’d rather have my people alive around me than ...” 
He let it die. 


Rane stared at the label identifying an early form of man. The 
creature had walked the earth nearly a million years before. Rane 
wondered what survival was like then. 

“The cops ever get any more leads on those guys?” asked Vohden. 

Rane turned to him. “Matter of fact, Johnny, that’s what I wanted to 
talk about. I’m kind of looking into the case myself. Why not? I’ve got 
nothing but time, nothing to tie me down. No people like you have 

“Td like to help, Major. Anything I can do, you name it.” A thought 
occurred to him. “I thought you couldn’t remember those rats.” 

Rane hesitated. “Little things are coming back to me, Johnny. 
Nothing I want to take to the police. Just little things. Bits and 
pieces.” He motioned with his steel hand. “El Paso gets into it, for 
example.” 

Vohden’s eyes narrowed. “They were from El Paso? How do you 
know that? They say something ...?” 

“Maybe yes. Hard to say, but I thought I’d come out and scout 
around awhile. Maybe something else’ll jar loose.” 

“Has it?” 

Rane looked into his eyes. “I think so. Yes.” 

“Christ, let’s get it to the cops! Hell, Major, that’s what we’ve been 
prayin’ for. It’s personal with you, I know, but I feel it, too. Lord, I 
want to see those guys stretched out so bad I can taste it.” 

“Can you ...?” 

Vohden’s expression turned deadly earnest. “Yes, I can, Major. Right 
now I’d trade a hell of a lot to see that happen. Any move you want to 
make, cops or no, you call on Johnny Vohden.” 

Rane feigned a casual laugh. “Well, right now, I’m just letting my 
mouth run, Johnny. I don’t really know anything. Besides, even if I 
did, I couldn’t expect you ... hell, you’ve got family.” 

“Major,” Vohden said softly, “I’m still in the cage, family or no. Ina 
way you might say I’ve just traded one cage for another. I know that’s 
a hell of a selfish thing to say, but that’s what it feels like. I don’t 
know how much more I can take before ...” He shrugged. “Or, looking 
at it another way, I don’t know how much my people can take from 
me. Christ, I’m just like some big old unhappy hound around the 
house. They can’t even get a tail wag out of me and old Betty-Ann she 
wants ...” He shrugged. “She just wants.” 

“T understand.” 

“And I know you do. You’re one of the very few people in the whole 
damn universe who does. You’ve been there. Only someone who has 
knows ...” 


Rane nodded. “Okay, Johnny, let me think about it. If I get on to 
something, maybe I can count you in. Not because that'll be the right 
thing, but because it will be the best way out. That make sense?” 

“To me it does, Major.” 

“Tll be in touch.” Rane turned to leave. 

“Oh, Major.” Vohden looked apologetic. “I told Betty-Ann I was 
coming to see you. She put on a big scene, insisted that I invite you 
out for dinner. If you can’t make it, I’ll understand. I can make up 
some story for ...” 

“Sure I’ll come, Johnny. What the hell.” 

Vohden’s smile was real. “I appreciate that.” 
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Rane walked Vohden to the door of the museum, then turned back to 
find a telephone. He borrowed one in one of the museum offices and 
placed a collect call to Maxwell. He was put right through. 

“Charlie”—the voice was strained and anxious—“where the hell are 
you?” 

“Didn’t you get my note? I was headed down Mexico way, then I 
changed my mind, came over here to see Vohden. I must’ve called him 
right after you did.” Rane found that he lied easily, convincingly. One 
learned the trick under interrogation. 

“Well, we’ve been worried sick. When are you coming back?” 

Rane sensed that Maxwell knew far more than anything his simple 
message could have revealed. 

“What are you all worked up about, Colonel? I’m doing just what 
you suggested. Remember? We talked vacation ...” 

“What about the guns, Charlie? Tell me about them.” 

The question took Rane aback. After a telling hesitation he asked, 
“What guns?” 

“Three sawed-off shotguns?” 

Rane had a fleeting recollection of his workshop floor, the truncated 
barrels lying there amid the metal dust of his sawing. He cursed 
himself for failing to clean up, hide the fragments. But how could 
Maxwell ...? 

“Colonel, I don’t understand ...” 

Maxwell filled him in on the dialogue he’d had with Cliff. 

“The highway patrol spotted you and that girl ... what’s her name 

9” 


“ .. Linda. Her name is Linda.” 


“’,. Anyhow, the two of you. Down in Del Rio. Cliffs gone down 
there to look for you. I don’t mind telling you, Charlie, that I think his 
suspicions are correct. What about it?” 

“Have you heard from Cliff?” 

“Not since yesterday. He was going over into Mexico to follow your 
trail.” 

“To Acuna?” 

“T think that’s the place.” 

“Well, when he calls in again, tell him to forget it. Everything is 
okay. ’'m out here in El Paso with Linda and we’re having a swell 
time.” Rane faked a chuckle. “Hell, Colonel, I think I’m coming home 
at last, if you know what I mean.” 

“That’s good, Charlie,” said Maxwell. “Is she there? Can I talk to 
her?” 

“She’s over at the motel. Sleeping in. I just came out to see Vohden. 
Everything’s great. He looks good. He says I’m looking good. Getting 
plenty of sun riding around with the top of that car down ...” 

“The guns, Major. What about the guns ...?” 

“Well”—Rane tried to make his tone sound sheepish—“I don’t know 
if Cliff told you, but I was getting a little edgy being in that house 
alone. I thought maybe those people would come back. Or some new 
ones. So, I bought a pistol ...” 

“Cliff told me about that.” 

“Well, there you are. The truth is I didn’t have a lot of confidence in 
that pistol or my ability to hit anything with it. A shotgun, on the 
other hand, especially one with a chopped down barrel, is something 
else. You can’t miss. So, that’s what I did.” 

“Three shotguns, Charlie. I find ...” 

“It’s my prosthetic problem, Colonel. Remember. I can’t work the 
action of a gun very well one-handed. So I got some extras for 
insurance. Simple as that.” 

Maxwell didn’t believe him. 

“Charlie, I want you to do something for me.” 

“Sure,” Rane said glibly. “What’s that?” 

“T want you to stand by there at your motel. I want to come out and 
have a little talk. Will you do that?” 

“Tf you think it’s that important, Colonel. Frankly, you’re making a 
hell of a big mountain out of a molehill of shotguns.” 

“Probably I am, Charlie. But humor me as a special favor.” He 
laughed nervously. “I’m getting a little neurotic in my old age. Must 
be male menopause.” 


“That’s okay, Colonel. I understand and I really appreciate your 
concern. And Cliff's. But it’s nothing, really. In fact, I’m learning what 
it’s like to be a human being again.” 

True, he thought. I’ve relearned what it’s like to feel the agonies of 
desire, hatred, and pain. Not the physical pain of torture, but the pain 
of the mind, of knowing you are hurting a person you love and will 
destroy those you despise. That was the problem of being human. One 
knew pain. 

He gave Maxwell the name of the motel and hung up. 

It made no difference. 
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Rane counseled himself to caution. These targets were not bombing 
runs. It was not merely a matter of cutting in, holding the pattern on 
target for thirty seconds, then getting out. It didn’t work that way at 
all. He needed much better reconnaissance, more artfully contrived. 

Rane parked the Cadillac back downtown and hailed a taxicab. 

“Seven-four-seven La Collina, driver.” 

They went into a shabby mixed neighborhood of residential 
buildings, workshops, and garages. Rane could see that it was no Boys’ 
Town, threadbare as it was. The houses were large, but broken into 
multifamily dwellings. It once had been a good part of town, now 
gone to seed. 

“Just pass on by slowly, driver, then take me back to where you 
picked me up.” 

“You don’t want to get out?” 

“No. I’m in real estate and the bank asked me to take a look at this 
place for them. Size it up. The people want a mortgage.” 

The driver, a Mexican-American, nodded. He didn’t really care. He 
slowed down to a crawl. Rane slumped to one side, hidden by the 
shadows. The so-called Dean house looked scruffier than the rest. It 
had a sign out front that said Rooms. There were no people about. A 
yellowing cabbage palm was plugged into a shallow front yard. A 
brown station wagon was parked in front. 

The letters RFD jumped at Rane from the license plate. Rural 
Federal Delivery. Images, impressions tumbled in his mind. He shook 
them off and stared hard at the house. As they passed he looked back 
at it through the rear window. 

Blinds were drawn at all of the curtainless windows of the house. 
The siding hadn’t been painted in twenty years. Steps led up to a 
ramshackle porch. 


“Don’t look like anything I’'d want to put my money into,” said the 
driver. 

“You’ve got a good eye,” said Rane. “That place is bad news.” 

The cab took him back downtown. Rane stopped in a luncheonette 
for a sandwich, then picked up his car. He drove back to La Collina 
and parked more than a block away from the Dean House. It was 
midafternoon. The street seemed to doze in the sun. Rane switched on 
the car radio softly. The lilt of a plaintive country ballad wafted on the 
air. His eyes never left the peeling house, but he felt them growing 
heavy, heavy ... 

There ...! 

Rane was alert, eyes probing a big figure, a Mexican walking toward 
the house. It was a familiar shape, one that occupied a horrible niche 
in his dreams. The figure bounded up the porch steps and looked 
around as if feeling, somehow, Rane’s riveting eyes from more than a 
hundred yards away. 

It was T-Bird. 

The Mexican went into the house. 


One rat was in the nest. More would come. Rane reached under the 
front seat and took out an automatic. He removed the clip, checked 
the number of rounds, shoved it back into place. This time he made 
sure there was a cartridge in the chamber. It was awkward working 
the slide with his metal hand, but away from the direct pressure of 
attack he managed. He switched on the safety and tucked the pistol 
into his belt. 

As he did a long white Lincoln Continental cruised around a far 
corner and stopped in front of the house. Rane squinted to see the 
occupants. The car was facing his way. He slumped down so they 
wouldn’t see him. He hoped the red Cadillac did not grab their eyes. 
They seemed to have other things on their minds. 

Rane made out a young Mexican at the wheel of the car. In the back 
seat he saw a blur of face that turned, profiling against the rear 
window. 

The Texan! 

Rane felt his pulse pounding now, as if his nightmares once again 
were taking on form and substance, turning into reality before his 
eyes. His hand brushed the pistol in his waistband. 

The other man in the back seat was incredibly fat. His shape was 
readily discernible because he wore a lime-green suit with great 
rhinestone wagonwheels fixed on the shoulders like bull’s-eyes. 

The driver honked the horn vigorously. 

The door of the house burst open and a clutch of men came out. 


Most of them were strangers to Rane. 

But not T-Bird. And not Melio, wearing tight orange pants. 

Rane could hear snatches of their conversation, read the rest on 
their lips. 

“Hot damndeddy,” shouted T-Bird. “We gonna make a day of it! 
Estupendo!” 

“Chiquita!” whooped another. 

As the huge white car pulled away from the curb with all of them 
crammed inside, laughing, talking, Rane saw the Texan light a 
cigarette. 


He used a gold butane lighter. The flame was far away, but to Rane 
it seemed to draw nearer, nearer, nearer ... 


He shrieked, the sound cutting at the inside of his throat. Rane 
clamped his left hand over his mouth to stifle his own scarcely human 
cry. 

The big white car turned down a side street and disappeared. 

Rane, sweat streaming from his face, tramped angrily on the starter 
and gunned the engine. He pulled away from the curb to follow. 


Human! his mind shouted at him. This is human! Hate is human! 
Violence is human ...! 
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Linda blinked awake with a start, as if she had heard a cry of anguish. 
She fancied that she had. 

“Charlie ...?” 

She sat up and knew at once that she was alone. As if seeking some 
sign that she had not been deserted, she scanned the room, looking at 
everything until her eyes fell upon the roll of bills beside the bed. 

She scrambled out of the bed naked and twisted into her skirt and a 
thin shirt. Barefoot, she ran to the door, threw it open and went out 
into the afternoon. The red Cadillac was gone. The only people were a 
man and a wife unloading their car, carrying things into a room. 

It didn’t take her but a moment to realize that Rane’s message was 
final. 

It was over. 

She turned, hopelessly, and went back into the room. 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY-TWO 
1 
Ciudad Juarez, May 13, 1973 


The white Continental loomed in front of him, and Rane fell back to 
put more distance between the two cars. A blue Chevrolet interjected 
itself between them. Rane was grateful for the buffer. 


The white car made a turn, then another that brought it out on San 
Antonio Avenue. It cruised along sedately for a few blocks, then 
turned south on Stanton Street, headed for the river. 

There were several cars between them now, but Rane could easily 
see the Continental. It was very nearly a rolling billboard. On it rolled 
to the river, crossed and passed through Mexican customs. The officer 
there waved them on through with a grin. Apparently, the big car and 
its riders were regular travelers back and forth between El Paso and 
Juarez. 

Rane followed. The customs officer decided to ask him questions. 

“What is the purpose of your visit to Mexico, sir?” 

Rane saw the white car disappear around a corner far ahead. He 
turned back to the officer and blinked. 

“['m sorry ...?” 

“The purpose of your visit?” the Mexican asked with infinite 
patience. 

“Tourist,” Rane said quickly. 

“And how long do you intend to stay?” 

“Just a little while. Perhaps an hour or two.” 

“T understand. Thank you, sir. Please proceed.” 

Rane rolled on. He had lost the Continental. He turned down the 
street he thought the white car had taken, but it led only to a dead 
end on the edge of the city. 

Rane doubled back. Patience, he told himself. Relax, take it slowly, 
very slowly. There is no clock here, only time. He roamed for nearly 
an hour until, turning down a narrow side street in the red light 
district, he saw the white car looming at the curb up ahead like some 
monstrous metal caricature of a pustule. And so it is, thought Rane, a 
monument to corruption, a machine of ogres. 

He slowed and pulled over. A youngster ran up to the Cadillac. 


“Hey, mister. You looking for a real nice girl?” 

“No. Go away.” 

“Listen, this girl is real clean. She got the certificate. Real good girl. 
Wiggle like a fish, you know. I get you good price ...” 

Rane turned savagely on the boy. “Beat it! Vamos!” 

The youngster looked hurt and angry. He ran down the street. Rane 
turned back to look at the white car. It was empty. It was parked in 
front of a huge stucco house. It had a discreet blue neon sign that said 
NINA D’ORO. 

It means, thought Rane, golden girl. Golden little girl. The place had 
a wide veranda. Spanish music floated out from inside, punctuated 
from time to time with bursts of laughter. 


Rane watched and then saw Melio wander out on the porch. He had 
a tall drink in his hand and an underaged girl on his arm. Her hair 
was dyed a garish red. They sat down on a sofa, cuddling, sharing a 
drink. They might have been high school sweethearts taking a break 
from the prom. Except, mused Rane, he was a torturer and murderer 
and she was a whore. 

The idea shook fragments of memory around inside his mind. He 
pondered the difference between how things looked and how things 
really were. Beneath that layer of order and tranquillity manifesting 
itself in the young couple on the porch there was distortion and 
violence. He thought of the bombers, the ultimate expressions of all 
that is superbly refined and neat and well worked out. But when the 
bombers go down, the inferno is there, and the riders of perfection are 
plunged into the pit. 

More people came out on the porch. He saw T-Bird and Fat Ed 
among them. The lime-green suit glistened. Rane wondered who the 
man was, what his connection to it all meant? Was he the policy- 
maker, the Pentagon of the border rats? The Hanoi? The Chief 
Interrogator? Was this obscene toad the string-puller that tweaked 
human beings into spasms of terror, torture, and death? 

Rane tasted, savored the terribly human spice of hatred. He felt 
monstrously alive. More important, he was in control. In control of 
himself and them. And they didn’t know. Rane felt as if he were 
watching some particularly loathsome grubs crawling on a branch. 
Any time he chose, he could squash them. And yet ... 

The rational part of him said to hold back. There were too many. 
Given even that classic military advantage, the element of surprise, he 
couldn’t expect to get far through the front door, no matter how much 
he lusted to try it that way. No. The mission would take some 
planning. The target was tricky. 


He would need help. 

Rane thought again of Vohden. He knew he wanted the younger 
man to join the attack, needed him. But was that fair? It hadn’t been 
his family murdered, not his hand mangled. 

Still, thought Rane, Johnny was a kind of victim nevertheless. He 
was a man still groping for his freedom, but mired inside the swamp 
cage of the prison cell. He had not yet been able to return home in 
any real sense. 

Rane knew that all he had to do was press Johnny ever so slightly 
and he would join. But this was no bombing mission in pursuit of 
some lofty abstraction relating obscurely to flag, country, family, 
church. This would be no contribution to the clean, orderly lines of 
reason, no process that could be marked as civilized. And yet, it was a 
duty. A duty to justice, Rane told himself. That was it. Justice. 

Not law. Not order. Not flag, country, or military bearing. 

But justice. 
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The place looked reasonably clean. The bar was long and polished. 
The shelves behind it were packed with bottles of every size and 
description. All around the sides of the room were small cubicles lined 
with red plastic, like padded cells. Each had an opaque curtain that 
could be drawn discreetly, if that were the customer’s desire. It 
usually was. There were few on board yet. It was still too early in the 
day. The girls were there, though, barely visible in the shadows. The 
room was sparsely illuminated by red bulbs in the ceiling. Reflections 
of them danced from a mirrored globe above a tiny polished dance 
floor. The band would be in later. 

Rane went to the bar. 

“Cervaza,” he told the bartender, a beefy amiable-looking Mexican 
wearing a black vest over his white shirt and red sleeve garters. The 
man brought the beer. 


“Quiet here,” said Rane. 

“Tt gets noisy a little later.” 

“Have a drink on me,” said Rane. “Whatever you want.” 
“Thanks. A beer.” He drew one for himself. 

Rane put a ten-dollar bill on the bar. “Tell me something ...” 
The bartender sipped and nodded. “Sure.” 


“T don’t know the town here, but I’ve been looking around.” Rane 
affected a lecherous smile. 


“You come to the right place.” 


“Tm a cautious guy, see. I don’t want to wind up in the alley with a 
lump on my head and an empty poke. What I’m looking for is a 
recommendation, you might say.” 

The bartender looked professional in the manner of any serious 
consultant. “You got to be a little careful. But the girls we got working 
out of here, they’re all good. We can’t afford to have troublemakers. If 
we get the word that any one of them is ripping off our customers, we 
don’t let ’em back in here. That’s real bad for business ...” 

“What about this place down the road? The—” Rane pretended to 
think, “Nina d’Oro. Good place?” 

The bartender shrugged. “Nothing special. Never been inside 
myself, but I hear it’s only so-so. Know what I mean? You pay top 
dollar and you don’t get that much for the money. Now you take one 
of our girls here, you get the same or better and maybe it don’t cost as 
much.” He waved a hand to include the whole room. “All good girls. 
Clean. The only difference is we don’t have the upstairs here. You go 
with them. That’s where you save. You ain’t paying the overhead on a 
fancy house.” 

“This Nina d’Oro is fancy inside, huh?” 

“Like I said, I never been inside, but I hear it’s nothing to write 
home about. A little red wallpaper maybe. A free drink. A little band 
and a piano player. But you pay, see?” 

“Well, you might have a point,” said Rane. “But I’ve never actually 
been inside a house like that ...” 

“Listen, you want to know what it’s like in there, go over and see 
Bonita.” He leaned across the bar confidentially. “I’m not supposed to 
recommend any of the girls because that makes the other ones mad. 
But this Bonita used to work in that house and she’s one real good 
girl. Good price, good delivery. Anything you want.” 

“Thanks, pal. I’ll do that.” Rane started to move away. 

“Wait!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Do me a favor. Sort of walk around like you looking over a couple 
of the girls, see, and then go to her, otherwise they know I sent you. 
She’s in the third booth from the door.” 

“Right.” 

Rane sauntered to the far wall where the booths were. He kept his 
metal hand tucked inside his pocket. The pistol was back in the car, 
locked up. 

“Allo, baby,” said a voice from the first booth. 

He peered in at a face masklike in white make-up turned red by a 
tiny table lamp. 


“You buy me a drink? Talk a little ...?” 
“No,” he smiled. 


The girl in the second booth wore a platinum-blond wig and dark 
glasses. She might have been sixteen. The red light made her look 
dead. 


He got to the third booth. 
“Hi, honey. Come on in. Plenty room.” 


She was a raven-haired woman, perhaps thirty-five, with a lush 
bosom barely restrained by a black satin gown. Her eyes were black, 
set in a strong olive face that had an exotic, Mayan profile. 

“Okay,” said Rane. He slid into the booth. He signaled the friendly 
bartender to bring two margaritas. 

She took his right arm. “My name is Bonita. What do they call you 
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He removed his steel hand from its pocket. “Hook. Do you mind 
this?” 

She ignored it. “Makes no difference to me as long as you got the 
good parts where it counts.” Her hand drifted down to Rane’s thigh. 
The fingers traced a zig-zag across his fly. 

“What if they’re metal, too?” 

She smiled broadly. “I’m willing to try, you know?” Her breath 
smelled of mints. “I'll try anything you want ... Hook.” 

The bartender brought the drinks. 

“You been to Juarez before?” she asked. Her accent was faint. 

“No. My first visit, but I think I’m going to like it.” 

“Oooh, we want you to keep coming back. We like our boys to keep 
coming and coming ...” She giggled at the double entendre. She 
squeezed into him. He could feel her breast through his shirt. 


“You like to come up to my place for a while?” she suggested. 
“Where’s your place?” 


“Close. Two doors down the street and up one bunch of steps. Easy. 
You be glad.” 


Rane felt stirrings of lust. Maybe it was the tension of hunting the 
border rats, his accumulated fatigue, something ... The woman had an 
aura of sensuality that was almost visible in the dim light. 


“Okay. That sounds good.” 
“No offense, honey, but have you got some money for Bonita?” 
“Sure. How much?” 


“Twenty ...?” There was hesitation in her voice. Rane knew she 
would take less, but he wanted her to be cooperative, tell him what 


she knew. 

“Twenty is swell. Maybe I can throw in a tip if it’s real nice?” 

She was pleased. “Listen, I can tell you’re a real hombre and I give 
you anything you want. Special things, you know?” 

“Let’s go, Bonita.” 

They slipped out. Rane left an extra tip for the bartender and waved 
at him. The man beamed and waved back with a polishing cloth. 

Bonita clutched his arm possessively. She was surprisingly tall, her 
height accentuated by black high-heeled shoes. Outside of the bar, she 
steered him toward a narrow doorway. 

“My house is up here,” she said, leading the way up creaking 
wooden steps. She made a dance of her climb up ahead of him, 
swinging her hips slowly. They were ample hips, but well 
proportioned. She wore black net stockings under the dress. 

At the top of the steps was a corridor. She went to a red-painted 
door, extracted a key from her small black bag, and entered. Rane 
followed docilely. 

Inside she switched on a red bedside lamp. The room seemed 
bathed in blood. It was very small, almost completely filled by a large 
brass bed. A crucifix was suspended over the bed. The image of the 
nailed-up man froze Rane’s eye. 

“You like my place?” Bonita said, turning to him. 

Rane tore his eyes from the crucifix. “Very nice.” He looked around. 
Plastic flowers decorated the bureau. A tiny bathroom opened to one 
side. Hanging in one corner of the room near a sliver of a draped 
window hung a pifiata. He walked over to it. 

“Is this one of those things they fill up with candy at Christmas 
time?” 

“Oh, you know Mexican ways, eh?” 

“Read about it somewhere.” 

“During the Christmas time the children are blindfolded and they 
swing sticks at the pifiata. If they break it, they are showered with 
sweets.” She fluttered her hands over her head, imitating rain. 

“Sounds like fun ...” He stared at her, unsure of himself. 

She sensed his uncertainty, seemed to enjoy it. She smiled broadly, 
then reached behind her back with both hands. The motion made her 
constricted breasts bulge. He heard the sound of a zipper. In an instant 
she shrugged the dress from her shoulders and it fell. The breasts 
swung loose, like freed animals. She wore no brassiere. The smooth 
globular flesh glistened in the red light. 

“You like ...?” she grinned. 


“Yes.” His voice was strained. He felt fear symptoms ... or were 
they? Rane knew he had felt the same way with Linda before ... His 
palms were wet, his breath short. But, he knew, this wasn’t fear. The 
irony of it struck him and he smiled at her. Pure animal desire and 
fear seemed akin somehow. It was crazy. 

Bonita unfastened something else and stepped out of the dress. 
Underneath she wore a black lace bikini. She turned and hung the 
dress inside a wooden clothes press. Rane, immobile, watched. 

She turned back toward him and walked his way, moving her hips 
provocatively. 

“You like to take my stockings off for me, honey?” 

She came close. He could smell a mingle of perspiration and 
perfume emanating from her. She moved next to him, pressing her 
breasts against his shirt. 

“You like Bonita?” she whispered. She turned her face up toward 
his. 

“Yes,” he breathed. “God, yes.” He wrapped his arms around her 
and pressed his lips hungrily against hers. Her mouth opened wide 
around his. She seemed to be trying to devour him. Rane felt his body 
responding totally to hers. She knew it. Her hand dropped from his 
shoulder, down across his buttock, and found his crotch. She fondled 
him gently. 

“Oooh,” she breathed. “Muy macho ...” 

She broke away and sat on the bed. “Now you take off the 
stockings.” 


He moved toward her, fumbled. 
“No, no,” she chided. “Like this ...” 


Rane felt like he was floating out of control, floating somewhere on 
a weird, red-tinged cloud. At the same time some rational sense kept 
telling him to ask, to interrogate ... 


She was naked now, her lush body flowing in ample curves that 
suggested wildness, movement even when she was still. Her eyes 
glinted darkly. 


“You like something special from Bonita ...?” Her smile was 
knowing, demanding. “You just tell what it is and Bonita will do it. I 
like to do special things.” 


“Fine,” whispered Rane. “Everything is just fine ...” 
A button flew from his shirt as he tore it off. 
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It had seemed almost an eternity and yet too short. Rane lay stretched 


on the bed, smoking thoughtfully. Bonita was beside him. 

“You know, I like you, Mr. Hook,” she said sleepily. 

“You don’t have to say that,” he murmured. “You can tell me the 
truth and I won’t be hurt. Not hurt at all.” 

“T tell you the truth. With some others I lie and tell them how fine 
they are, but with you it is the truth.” She propped herself up on one 
elbow. Her breasts flowed over his chest like a warm, vibrant blanket. 
“Will you stay here with me for a while ...?” 

“T have to go,” he said, almost regretting the words. 

“Please,” she whispered. “Just for a while. I will be your sweetheart 
and it will cost you nothing. One hour. Okay?” 

He turned and kissed her gently on the cheek. “One more hour of 
you, muchacha, and you would have to call a wagon to haul me 
away.” 

“You tease me.” 


“No. It’s true. I have to meet someone for dinner in”’—he glanced at 
the bedside clock—“just one hour.” 


“A girl?” Her voice was small. “Some gringo blond girl with the blue 
eyes like ice ...?” 


Rane thought fleetingly of Linda. How different they were, Linda 
and Bonita. Like the difference between sun and moon. It was 
impossible to say which ... 


“T have hardly done anything special for you at all,” she said. “I 
have so many things to try with you.” Her hand roamed down to his 
loins. 


He took it in his hand. “No. I must go. Duty ...” He laughed at the 
word. 


“T can do things that you would not believe,” she said. She leaned 
closer and whispered in his ear. The words startled him. 


“You'd do that ...?” 

“For you only.” 

Curiosity got the better of him. “Is that good?” 
She smiled. “It is very special ...” 


Rane forced his legs over the side of the bed. “No, really. I can’t 
stay. Much as I want to, I must go ahead ...” That’s a silly way to 
phrase it, he thought. 


“Oh, very well,” she sighed. “I believe you. But you must promise 
me to come back, okay?” 


“I promise.” 
“For the whole day and night?” 
“Why not?” 


“Good,” she said matter-of-factly. It was as if she had sealed a 
contract. 


“There is one thing you can do special for me,” he said. 

“T try,” she said eagerly. 

“Tell me some information.” 

“Information?” The word puzzled her. “What information?” 

“Tell me about the Nina d’Oro.” 

Her eyes narrowed suspiciously. “Why do you want to know that? Is 
that where you go?” 

“No, no,” he shook his head. “But I need this ... information for a 
friend. He’s planning a big party, lots of girls, and he wants a good 
place ...” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Will you tell me?” His eyes begged her. 

“All right,” she relented. “I work there for a while. What you want 
to know?” 

“T want to know the floor plan. How many rooms, how they are 
arranged ...” 

She shrugged. “It’s a big place, you know.” 

“Maybe if we drew a picture. Do you have a pencil and some 
paper?” 

She rummaged in the bottom drawer of her dresser and found some 
cheap flowered notepaper and a ball-point pen. While she described 
the layout, Rane diagrammed. 

The house had three floors counting a large attic where some 
cheaper, less desirable girls were lodged. The second floor was 
parceled out in a number of small bedrooms with a long corridor 
dividing them. The corridor led to the main steps down to the bar and 
dance floor below. In the other direction, the corridor led to a back 
stairway that really was a fire escape. The girls and their customers 
weren’t allowed to use it. A guard usually was stationed there. 

“Thanks, Bonita. This’ll be a big help.” 

“You have a friend who really going to have a big party there?” 

“Why?” 

Her eyes looked into his. She seemed to understand him. “I think 
you are going to do something. Perhaps you have many enemies there 
... something like that.” 

“You're very wise.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Hook. There are some truly bad hombres who go 
there.” 

Rane glanced at her sharply. “Do you know them?” 


“Some.” 

“Do you know T-Bird? Melio? Slim? Fat Ed ...?” 

She stared at him. There was fear in her eyes. “Do you know them?” 

“They aren’t friends, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Tm glad.” She shuddered. “It was one of the reasons I left that 
place. Over a year ago it was. They began to come all the time and 
they are ...” She shook her head. 

“Who is Fat Ed? What does he do?” 

“T don’t know exactly. He has something to do with the Nina d’Oro, 
I think. Maybe he is the owner or owns some of it. But he is the one 
who brought in the drugs ...” 

“Drugs?” 

“Si.” She took a deep breath. “Until this Fat Ed the Nina d’Oro was 
just ... well, not so bad. Safe, you know. But when he came he insisted 
that the girls use these drugs.” 

“Why?” 

Her eyes flashed. “So they become slaves. When a girl is hooked on 
the drugs, there is no escape for her. She cannot go, as I did, to work 
for herself. She works only for the drug, the heroin, until she is useless 
to them, then they throw her away. I have seen this happen. Some of 
these girls die ...” She crossed herself. 

Rane dressed slowly. “Does Fat Ed run the drug traffic here?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. He always had a lot. That’s why I left. I knew 
a day would come when I would at last try them and then ...” 

He looked at her sympathetically. Like his, her life had been one of 
a peculiar kind of torture, some physical, much mental. For her 
freedom was not being hooked by drugs. It was a peculiar kind of 
integrity. But for her it was real. That counted. 

“Here,” he said, shoving some twenties into her hand. “The extra is 
for being very good, Bonita. You’re someone.” 

She looked at the money in disbelief. “This is too much. I only asked 
for twenty. You owe me no more.” 

He touched her cheek with his left hand. “Then it’s an advance. For 
next time.” 

Her eyes lit up. “Then you will return.” 

“Of course.” 

He turned to the door. He didn’t want her to see the red-lit lie in his 
eyes. 

“Good-bye.” 

“Vaya con Dios.” 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY-THREE 


Ozona, May 13, 1973 


That afternoon the highway patrol intercepted Maxwell on Interstate 
10 just west of Ozona. 


“Good afternoon, sir. ’'m Officer MacDowell. I take it you’re Colonel 
Maxwell from Lackland Air Force Base.” 

“That’s correct. What’s the trouble?” 

“May I see some identification, please?” 

“Sure.” Maxwell produced his security card, complete with 
photograph and thumbprint. 


The officer studied it and gave it back. “Sir, my instructions are to 
take you to a telephone.” He handed Maxwell a slip of paper. “That’s 
the highway patrol office in San Antone. You’re to ask for Captain 
Hopper.” 

Maxwell felt a gnaw of anxiety. “What is it? My family ...?” 

“No, sir. It’s a police matter, but the office did tell me to assure you 
it’s not any family emergency.” 

“Well, what ...?” 

“Just follow me, sir. We’re going into Ozona.” 

The trooper went back to his car and took off at high speed. 
Maxwell raced his staff car to keep up. Soon they were in the little 
town. The patrolman took him to a telephone booth near the highway 
at a little gasoline station. He stood by while Maxwell, puzzled and 
troubled, telephoned. 


“This is Captain Hopper,” drawled a west Texas voice. 

“This is Colonel Maxwell. Air Force. Your people stopped me ...” 
“Sure, Colonel. Thanks very much for calling in.” 

Maxwell grunted. There hadn’t been much choice. 


“Colonel, are you acquainted with an individual named Cliff 
Leonard?” 


“Yes, Iam ... but he’s one of your people.” 


“That’s right. When was the last time you were in touch with 
Leonard, please?” 


“Why? What’s ...?” 
“’.. If you don’t mind, Colonel. Pll explain it to you if you’ll just 


answer some questions first. We’re tryin’ to save a little valuable time 
here.” 

“Okay. Let’s see, I talked to Cliff around noon yesterday. He called 
my office from a place called Del Rio, down by the border.” 

“Did Leonard indicate to you why he was there? Where he might be 
goin’? What he might be plannin’?” 

Maxwell hesitated. “He said something about going over into 
Acuna.” 

“And that was the last word you had from him ...?” 

“That’s right.” Maxwell knew something was terribly wrong. 

“Do you know why he was goin’ into ’Cuna?” 

“More or less. We’re getting into some Air Force business there, 
Captain.” 

“Yessir. I know you’re a psychiatrist in the Air Force. But were you 
dealin’ with Leonard in some kind of a professional capacity? Workin’ 
with him on something?” 

“As a matter of fact, yes. He was helping me—strictly on his own 
time—with a matter involving a mutual friend of his and mine.” 

“Could you tell me what was involved in that, Colonel? It’s very 
important.” 

“Well, I think you’d better ask Leonard that directly when you find 
him. In my case there’s a professional relationship.” 

“Leonard is dead, Colonel. Shot in the head point-blank in ’Cuna 
after he apparently shot a couple of Mex’s ...” 

“Jesus Christ! How the hell ...?” 

“Sorry to pop it at you like that, Colonel, but we’re workin’ with the 
Mexican authorities tryin’ to pin this thing down. Nobody seems to 
know what the hell happened.” 

“How did you get my name?” 

“He had it wrote down on a slip of paper in his shirt pocket. 
Whoever killed him took his boots, his pistol, everything.” 

Maxwell had an image of Cliff, bearlike, easygoing, concerned. A 
decent human being. “God, this is awful ...” 

“Sure is, Colonel. That’s why we want to move fast. Maybe you’d 
just better spell out what Cliff went there for.” 

“Certainly.” Maxwell felt defeated, depressed. He imagined that 
somehow Rane had gone berserk. He started at the beginning and told 
Hopper the whole story. 

“'.. So, to bring it up to date, Rane called me at my office this 
morning. Said he was feeling fine, everything was good. Matter of 
fact, he sounded good. Still, I was concerned. So, I told him to stay 


where he was in El Paso. I’m going there now. God, who’d have 
thought ...?” 

“’,. Rane had nothin’ to do with the killin’ of Leonard, if that’s any 
comfort to you.” 

“Then who? Why?” 

“Mexican authorities squeezed out a description of a tall, skinny 
Texan with two good hands. Man is known around the border under 
the alias Automatic Slim. Bad customer.” 

“But why would he kill Cliff?” 

“Near as the Mexican authorities can piece it together, Leonard was 
goin’ around ’Cuna Boys’ Town askin’ questions, lookin’ for Rane. Now 
you said Rane was there the day before, right?” 

“That’s what Leonard said.” 

“Anyhow, however it happened, the people on that side of the 
border got real upset at all of this nosin’ around in their pea patch and 
they took it out on Leonard. It must have been a real old-time shoot- 
out. He snuffed two of ’em before they got him. That’s the only way 
we can figure it.” 

“God, the waste!” exclaimed Maxwell. “If only ...” 

“Yeah if,” Hopper interrupted. “What about this Major Rane now? 
You say you’re going to meet him.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, we’d like to talk to him, too. Maybe shed a little more light 
on this dust-up. Do you know where he is?” 

“Sure.” Maxwell gave Hopper the name of the motel. “But if you 
reach him before I do, take it easy. He’s been through one hell of a lot 
of trauma.” 

“You think he’s dangerous ...?” 

“No, I don’t. That’s the sad part. It was Cliff who was worried about 
him. Rane told me he’d merely cut the guns down to give himself a 
more effective weapon than the pistol.” 

“Tt would be that, all right. But if he’s luggin’ em around in his car, 
he could get in big trouble. They’re illegal cut down that way. Tell 
him to bury ’em.” 

“Tll do that. But you can see why he wants the protection, can’t 
you? After all that ...” 

“Yeah, I know the case. He’s a good, tough man. Can’t say I blame 
him at all. Just too damn bad it’s worked out this way. Be sure and 
have him check in, will you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Good, then I guess you’d better get on over to El Paso. Thanks 


again, Colonel. Sorry to bring you the bad news.” 
“That’s okay. I understand.” 


Maxwell hung up and rummaged in his pocket for coins. He put 
them in the coin box and dialed the motel in El Paso. He got a 
switchboard. 


“You have a Major Rane registered there. Would you ring his room 
for me, please?” 


“Yessir.” 


Maxwell heard the buzz of the room telephone. There was no 
answer. Maxwell signaled the switchboard again. 


“Yessir.” 

“Listen, did you see Major Rane today? Or ... his wife. Blond girl. 
Very cute.” 

“Haven’t see him, sir. He’s the man with the artificial hand, right?” 

“That’s right.” 

“No, haven’t seen him at all. Did see the lady a little while ago, 
though. I think she was going out someplace.” 

Maxwell breathed a sigh of relief. “Then they’re still there. They 
haven’t checked out ...?” 


“Just a moment, sir. Ill check the desk.” There was some shouted 
conversation in the background, then the operator came back on. “No 
sir. They’re still registered here.” 


“Thank you,” said Maxwell. “Thank you very much.” 
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El Paso, May 13, 1973 


The sun was drifting down behind the mountains by the time Rane got 
back across the river and found a new motel. He checked into a room 
and called Vohden at home. 

“Johnny, I got delayed on some business. I’m going to be a little 
late. Want to get cleaned up, polish my brass.” 

“Hell, Major, you can come dirty, if you want.” 

“Apologize to Betty-Ann for me. I’ll be along within an hour.” 

“She don’t mind, just so long as you’re coming.” 

“T’m coming. See you later.” 

Rane moved all of his gear in from the Cadillac. The room had twin 
double beds. He spread the weapons and ammunition out neatly on 
one of them. Then he got a fresh uniform out of his bag and clean 
underclothing. Mixed in with the linen was the new razor he had 
bought out of a vending machine at that other motel. Something 
plucked at his mind and he thought of Linda, of his own reawakening 
to the fullness of one glorious form of humanity. In turn that made 
him think of Bonita. 

No time for that now, his control center directed. He showered, 
shaved, and put on his fresh clothes. He inspected himself in front of 
the mirror. 

Military bearing. He straightened his shoulders, jutted his chin. The 
face was right. Only the eyes were wrong. Bleak and ashen, they 
weren’t the eyes of a warrior. Warriors had the eyes of eagles, sharp, 
clear, authoritarian, all-seeing. Mine, he thought, see nothing. They 
were the eyes of the Sphinx. 

Rane forced himself to turn away from the man in the mirror. He 
threw a coverlet over the arsenal on the bed and left, locking the door 
carefully behind him. 

Traffic was light. He made good time to Vohden’s place. It was a 
small, bleached bungalow on a long street of identical bungalows not 
far from the Fort Bliss Military Reservation. It had a front yard of 
pebbles. A bicycle sprawled against a withered bush near the front 
door. 


Vohden, peering from a window, saw Rane pull up. A moment later 
a squad of adults and a child charged from the entry to greet him. 

“Welcome to Vohden’s Valhalla, Major,” grinned Johnny. “You 
remember Betty-Ann, don’t you?” 

Her dumpling face broke open in a smile. “This surely is a pleasure, 
Major Rane. Johnny does nothing but talk about you all the time.” It 
sounded like an accusation. 

“This is for you,” said Rane, handing her a box of candy he’d 
purchased hastily at the motel sundries shop. 

“Well, isn’t that just so nice? Chocolates. My favorite kind.” She 
reached suddenly for him and planted a wet kiss on his cheek. 

Johnny made the other introductions. “This here is my sister, Dora- 
May, and her husband, George Batchelder. And little sunshine there is 
my girl. Suzy. Dad’s sitting inside.” 

Rane smiled at them all. “Nice to see you folks. I should have come 
out sooner to visit.” 

“Well, I should think not, Major, after all you’ve been through,” 
Betty-Ann bubbled. “We’re just all so grateful and pleased that you’re 
all better and able to come see us now.” 

Vohden cut her off. “Let’s get on inside. I think the Major might 
want to sit down instead of stand around in the front yard.” He said 
sotto voce to Rane, “Betty-Ann doesn’t hold with drinking in the house, 
so I can’t give you a pick-me-up.” 

“Forget it.” 

They moved into the tiny living room. An upright piano occupied 
one wall. Family photographs lined its top. A sofa was along another 
wall. Above it hung a framed poster of Yosemite Falls. A big-screen 
color television flashed silently from a corner. An aged thin man sat in 
a padded rocker with a crocheted antimacassar. The thin old face 
barely registered the arrival of the others. Crabbed, blue-lined hands 
plucked at the chair arms. 

Vohden led Rane over to the old man. “Major,” he said softly, “this 
is my daddy. He was a sergeant in the Army in the First World War 
and he won a silver star with the Thirty-sixth Division.” 

“That was my dad’s outfit.” Rane put out his left hand. 


The old, haunted eyes stared at him. They didn’t see the offered 
hand. 


“Daddy’s pretty old now,” said Vohden. “He can’t figure things out 
so well.” 


“Sure, I understand.” 


“You know, I think I’m kind of that way myself.” He laughed 
humorlessly. “You might say I’ve gotten old, too.” 


The women and the little girl all went into the kitchen. There was 
the sound of cups and dishes rattling. George Batchelder went over to 
fiddle with the TV. 

“Johnny,” Rane said hurriedly, “remember this morning you said 
you'd help me out ... you know ...” 

Vohden’s eyes searched his face. “I meant that, Major. Anything I 
can do. You want me to help you search ...?” 


“A little more than that.” Rane hesitated. “Suppose I were to find 
them? Could I count on you to help me ... handle it?” 

Vohden didn’t understand. “Listen, I got nothin’ but time and I’d 
welcome something that would give me a reason to move around. I’ve 
done about all I can with the museum bit. Did look into goin’ over to 
the university and signing on for some courses. But what the hell, 
sittin’ around in a classroom listening to some guy talk on and on.” He 
laughed again. “I’m afraid it would be just too much like those 
indoctrination lectures they pounded at us. Remember that?” 

“They gave up on me,” said Rane. 


“Sneaky devils,” muttered Vohden. “Tried to train us just like dogs: 
‘Answer the question right, comrade, and you will receive extra rice 

“T know. That’s the way they think they can wash a brain. The 
Pavlov gimmick ...” 


“The what?” 


“Pavlov was a Russian scientist. He found that if you feed a dog and 
ring a bell pretty soon the dog associates the bell with food, then after 
that all you have to do is ring the bell and the dog slavers ...” 


Vohden was puzzled. “They didn’t ring no bells ...” 


The women came back with trays of coffee cups, a steaming pot, 
and gray-looking sugar cookies on a plastic plate. 


“Now, Major Rane, just sit yourself down and we’ll have a nice talk. 
I got a roast in the oven and after bit we’ll eat.” The idea seemed to 
please her. 

“Take the easy chair, Major,” said Vohden. In the corner George 
gave up on the TV and sat down on a straight-backed chair by the 
wall. 

The women poured coffee into sets of unmatched cups and saucers 
and passed them around. Then they sat on the sofa. 

“Here, Johnny, you come sit down between us,” said his sister. “We 
just can’t get enough of having you back home.” 

Vohden wedged himself in. His face was strained. He held his hands 
clasped together tightly between his knees. Rane could see the 
perspiration filming his lip. The house seemed terribly hot. 


They sat that way for a time, sipping coffee, nibbling at the cookies. 
No one said anything. The women smiled at Rane. They pretended not 
to notice the difficulty he had managing the coffee and cookies with 
one hand. 

They’ve been briefed by the psychiatrists, he thought angrily. 
They’ve been told to pretend that nothing has happened, just to go in 
lock step through their daily routines and let the prisoner find his way 
back into it. From one prison to another. Rane felt sorry for Vohden. 
The man was in a suffocating box and yet his sense of ... was it really 
duty? ... overwhelmed the powerful need to run and hide. 

There was no clock in the room, but Rane imagined he could feel 
one ticking somewhere. Perhaps it was his own pulse. 

“Suzy,” said Betty-Ann, “see if anyone wants some more cookies.” 

The child paraded sullenly around the room with the plastic plate. 
Betty-Ann was the only taker. 


“That’s really some car you got there, Major Rane,” said George. 

“Yeah,” added Johnny. He started a smile, but swallowed it. 

“It’s a little dirty just now,” said Rane. 

“What kind of engine you got in there, Charlie?” asked George. 
“The five-hundred CC?” 

“Think so.” 

Everyone laughed quietly. Rane wondered what was funny. Perhaps 
it was the car that cheered them up. For most people, he knew, a big 
red Cadillac was the expression of a dream in steel, the tangible 
evidence that there was a pot of gold at the end of somebody’s 
rainbow. 

“They don’t make ’em anymore,” said George. 

Betty-Ann seemed shocked. “Cadillacs? Of course they do.” 

“Convertibles,” said George. “That’s the last American factory-made 
convertible. All the other companies stopped making them.” 

“No more convertibles ...?” Dora-May was disappointed, as if 
someone had knocked a prop from under one of her tenets. 

“They have some roll-bar things now,” George reassured her. He 
raised his arm in a sweeping motion that rattled the cup in his other 
hand. “Comes over the back ...” 

“Jesus,” Dora-May exclaimed without conviction. 

“Those things cost a fortune,” said George. 

“Soon the Japanese will start making them,” Dora-May said 
irritably. “That’s what happens. We'll be buying our Cadillac 
convertible from Japan.” 

The old man mumbled something, his hands plucking harder at the 


chair arm. 

“What’s that, Pop?” asked Vohden. “What did you say?” 

Rane thought Johnny was pleading for something, some sign, some 
revelation from that aged head that had seen it all, the Marne, 
Chateau-Thierry. Real war. History. 

The old man just shook his head. Whatever the secret was, he 
couldn’t find the words. 

George laughed harshly. “He says niggers is makin’ everything these 
days.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Dora-May. “Well, even white people don’t make 
things any good any more. There’s no craftmanship any more. I 
bought a U.S.-made TV from RCA because I wanted to Buy American 
and it broke down in three weeks. When the RCA man came to fix it 
he said all the parts were made in Japan anyway. So next time I’m 
going to buy one straight from Japan.” 

Rane watched Vohden’s face. It was bored, listless outwardly. 
Inside, the man was trying against long odds to keep a tight lid on the 
urge to bolt out into the street, take deep breaths. He was an outsider 
in his own home, and yet a total prisoner. 

“Johnny,” Rane said, “can I talk to you for a minute?” 

Vohden looked at him gratefully. “Sure, Major.” He hauled himself 
up from the sofa and walked quickly across the threadbare pea-green 
carpet. The activity surprised Betty-Ann. She looked at Dora-May and 
shook her head slowly at these imponderables of life. 

Rane followed Johnny into a bedroom. It was a small, austere 
chamber with a bunk bed and no other adornments. It was a kind of 
cell. Rane recognized it as Vohden’s sleeping chamber, not unlike his 
own. 

Vohden gestured aimlessly back toward the living room. “Sorry 
about all this ...” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“T noticed you weren’t talking too much, so I thought maybe ...” 

“Listen, Johnny ...” Rane blurted. “... I found them.” 

“Who ...?” 

“Them.” His eyes burned into Vohden’s. “They’re in Juarez. Right 
now.” 

Vohden understood instantly. Rane’s eyes told him there was only 
one path ahead. It was a path that beckoned him, too. 

“How many are there?” 

“Fight, maybe ten. Maybe more.” 

A grin spread across Vohden’s face, a deadly rictus smile. 


“Let’s kick some ass, Major,” he whispered hoarsely. He motioned 
for Rane to follow. They went out of the room and into the master 
bedroom. This was Betty-Ann’s place of bleached mahogany furniture 
with great brass handles, chintz, flowered curtains, a huge stuffed toy 
of ancient vintage. 

Vohden kept his clothing in her closet. He took out a freshly pressed 
sergeant’s uniform and put it carefully on the bed. From a dresser 
drawer he extracted an issue service pistol and checked the magazine. 

“T’m ready, Major.” 

Rane nodded. “Okay, get dressed and let’s go. We have to make a 
stop.” 

Vohden shrugged out of his baggy civilian attire and slipped into his 
uniform. His ribbons caught the light like a rainbow as he checked 
himself in front of the mirror. 

“Military bearing,” said Rane. 

“That’s what we show ’em,” Vohden replied. “Military bearing and 
this ...”. He gestured with the automatic, then tucked it into his 
waistband, inside his shirt. 

He led the way back through the living room toward the front door. 
Betty-Ann had gone back into the kitchen to check on her meal. She 
saw them through the doorway. 

“Johnny!” she exclaimed furiously. “Get in here! I made this roast 
special.” 

“We're going out for some beer,” he said. There was an edge to his 
tone, a hint of the parade ground. “We’ll be back in a while.” 

Her voice turned plaintive. “What about your dinner? And why you 
wearing that thing?” She turned to Dora-May, still sitting on the sofa. 
“He never wears his uniform, even when I ask him to ...” 

Vohden went over to his father and put his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“See you later, Daddy.” 

The old man mumbled something. A distant glimmer of 
comprehension filtered through the rheumy, pain-filled eyes. His hand 
crept up slowly and brushed Vohden’s. Johnny nodded, then turned to 
Rane. They went out. From behind them they heard Betty-Ann calling, 
“You get back here soon ...” 
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They drove in silence through the neon-filled El Paso night. Far above 
them, far away, unseen, the monumental statue of Christ Crucified 
looked down from Sierra del Cristo Rey. 


Rane went straight to the motel and unlocked the door of his room. 
Vohden followed him in. Rane pulled the coverlet away from the 
weapons on the bed. 

“Wee-ooo ...!” whistled Vohden. “Major, you are loaded for game.” 

“Take your choice.” From his pocket Rane took out the diagram of 
the Nina d’Oro that Bonita had helped him draw. Fleetingly, he 
thought of her. Perhaps, if ... 

He shrugged the idea away. No time to think of life. Death was the 
mission. Perhaps it always had been. 

“This is the layout.” Rane described it in as much detail as he could. 
“Any questions?” 

“Not now. Maybe when we get on target.” 

Rane had an old Air Force duffel bag in his gear. “You can stow 
your weapons in this. I think you’d better take the pump gun. I can’t 
handle it all that well with my trick hand.” 

“Will do.” 

“What pistols do you like?” 

“Well, I’ve got my .45. Suppose I take that big six-shooter ...” He 
pointed at the Colt Python. 

“Okay. Let’s load up. Make sure you’ve got all your safeties 
switched to ‘on.’ ” 

Vohden smiled at him indulgently. “I’ve done a little combat 
shootin’, Major. I promise not to blow my foot off ... or yours.” 

Rane grasped his arm affectionately. “Sorry. You know how these 
stuffed-shirt officers can get.” 

They loaded the guns. In their slick red paper jackets, the shotgun 
shells looked like phials of blood. The brass of the pistol cartridges 
glinted like jewelry. 

All of the weapons loaded, both of them stuffed their pockets with 
extra ammunition. Vohden carefully placed the Winchester, the 
Python, and his service pistol in the duffel bag, then looked up at 
Rane. 

“Okay, Major,” he winked, “this is the place where you say ‘This is 
1” 
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Ciudad Juarez, May 13, 1973 


The Mexican customs officer waved them through the gate. “It’s the 
uniforms,” said Vohden. “I think old Juarez would just close up if they 
didn’t have a lot of GIs coming down here from Bliss to get some of 
that Mex puta.” 

An image of Bonita flickered in Rane’s mind. He wondered where 
she was at this moment, what she was doing, who she was with? Was 
she telling some other ... cripple ... that he was something unique in 
all the world. Muy macho. 

“Man,” Vohden rambled on, “these Mex whores take anybody’s 
money.” He parodied an old Bible school song, singing: 


“Red and yellow, black and white, 
They are precious in their sight ...” 


They drove down a main street. On all sides of them were the 
flotsam and jetsam of the borderland, hucksters in serapes and huge 
sombreros, taco stands, wheeled carts, dozens of dark-skinned 
children racing around the sidewalks. From the scores of open bars 
and cabarets came the jangling sounds of castanets and flamenco 
dancers, guitars and mariachis. The air smelled of chili. 

Rane turned the Cadillac down a side street. 

“Maybe that’s what I ought to do,” said Vohden. 

“What’s that?” 

“Find myself a good, clean, good-lookin’ Mex whore and ... well, 
practice, you might say.” 

“Tt might help, Johnny. I’m serious.” 

“So am I, Major. I tell you, I need all the help I can get in that 
department. Betty-Ann, well ...” 

“Tt’s worth a try. You know you’re going to come home one of these 
days, sooner or later, and you might as well make it sooner. I don’t 
call that cheating. That’s therapy.” 

Vohden laughed. He sounded carefree, like any other soldier out on 
the town. 


“Course,” he said, “there’s a chance it could backfire.” 

“How?” 

“Well, I can see me in the room there with some real cute senorita 
and ... nothing happens. Hell, that could set me back farther than I 
was.” 

“Don’t know until you try.” 

“Yeah.” 

Rane watched for landmarks carefully. Everything looked 
completely different at night with lights blazing. There seemed to be 
more people on the streets. Soon he found the turn he wanted. He 
pulled in near the bar where he had picked up Bonita. He could see 
the narrow doorway leading to her stairs. No lights were on up above. 

“The target’s up ahead. See that sign that says Nina d’Oro?” 

“The one with the white Continental parked in front?” 

“That’s it.” 

“T got it.” 

“They’re all in there. Three Mex and three white. One old white and 
two young. Stocky Texas bastard with black suit, red string tie, 
patched suede boots. Speaks mostly Mexican ...” 

Rane recited the details as if reading from the text of a mission 
briefing for a bomb run. 

“... old white named Fat Ed. Looks like Hank Snow. Big feller in a 
C-and-W lime-green suit. One Texican hick with a Stetson. Melio, 
about twenty-five, a hotdogger. Wears tight orange pants. Mexican 
named T-Bird. Another one, just a kid. Six in all. The white 
Continental is theirs.” 

Rane glanced at Vohden. The younger man was staring hard at the 
brothel, taking deep breaths. 

“Let’s go in,” said Vohden. “Let’s burn ’em.” 

Rane nodded. “They'll recognize me, so [’ll go ’round back. You take 
the front, set up the place. Lie low until you hear this ...” 

Rane tapped his steel hand against the barrel of his pistol. 

“ .. When I fire, come out with me.” 


Vohden nodded. They climbed out of the car and went to the trunk. 
Looking up and down the street to make certain they weren’t 
observed, they put the lid up and armed themselves with the weapons 
inside. Vohden’s were in the duffel bag. 

Rane tucked the snub-nosed Smith & Wesson into his rear waistband 
and a nickel-plated automatic in front. He wrapped one of the double- 
barreled shotguns in some rags from the trunk and held it under his 
arm. 


Rane put the lid down. He winked broadly at Vohden. “Now’s when 
I say ‘This is it,’ Johnny.” 

“Good huntin’.” 

“We’re coming home. I read someplace that a man doesn’t know 
he’s alive until he’s on the edge of mortal danger. I don’t know about 
you, but I’m alive.” 

Vohden nodded thoughtfully. “Me, too.” His smile was strange, 
uncertain. “And I like it.” 

They moved up the narrow street, clinging to the shadows. Near the 
Nina d’Oro they split up. Rane, crouching, swung down along the near 
side of the building toward the rear. 

Vohden watched him momentarily, then, swinging his duffel bag 
nonchalantly, sauntered down the sidewalk and up the steps to the 
porch. The sound of a guitar came from inside. 
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A heavyset madam dressed in a black sequin evening gown greeted 
Vohden at the door. 

“Buenas tardes, soldado.” Large yellow teeth showed inside maroon- 
painted lips. She wore a mask of make-up. Her hair was dyed an 
unnaturally uniform dull black. She smelled of perfume and cigarettes. 

“Howdy, ma’am. They ahh ... told me this was the place for a 
soldier to come to have a good time.” 


“You came to the right place, Sergeant.” Her accent and throaty 
voice blended into a kind of sonority. She opened the door for him. He 
followed her inside. The layout was much as Rane had described it, 
except there was no band on duty. Instead an old Mexican sat on a 
lounge sofa playing “La Golondrina.” 

Vohden looked around. There were the main stairs. Toward the rear 
a pair of house guards smoked cigarettes. The madam beckoned him 
to follow. 

“T would like something pretty,” he said. “Very pretty.” 

She grinned at him knowingly. 

“Lindo,” he persisted, making the outline of a shape with his hands. 
“Very lindo ...” 

“Follow me.” 

They passed through the bar area into a rear room where there were 
a number of easy chairs occupied by a whole spectrum of negligee- 
clad prostitutes—white, black, Mexican. 

“Candida,” the madam said to a girl who looked to Vohden like an 
American. She had short brassy blond hair, brown eyes. He wondered 


why an American girl would come to Juarez when ... 
The madam said to Vohden. “This is Candy. Muy lindo. Gringo.” 
Candy smiled at him. Vohden felt a twinge of old fear. 
“Quanto?” he asked. 


“This one ...” the madam said slowly, as if pricing a rare gem “... 
Sergeant, thirty dollars. Half hour. Best in the house.” 
“Si... bueno ...” 


Vohden took thirty dollars from his pocket and gave it to the 
madam. Spare ammunition rattled like change in his trousers. 

“Come with me,” said Candy. 

Vohden followed, swinging his duffel bag. He tried to keep it from 
clanking. It was a needless worry. No one was watching. He was just 
another gringo soldier spending his money. 

Candy led him back through the main room and up the stairs to the 
long corridor that was on Rane’s sketch. The girl moved briskly, eager 
to get the business over. Vohden trailed slowly, listening, watching. 

From somewhere down the corridor came the sounds of loud, 
drunken voices. It seemed to be men shouting at each other over some 
kind of game. Poker, perhaps. There was a loud laugh and the sound 
of a palm slapping a table. 

“Estupendo!” echoed a shout. 

Mexican, Vohden told himself. T-Bird? Melio? He lingered in the 
hallway. Candy marched toward a door at the rear. 

“Soldier,” she called wearily. 

He drifted on. One door was not closed tightly. He nudged it with 
his elbow and it swung to slightly. In the dim light inside he could see 
little. He heard the bump and creak of a bed, whispered voices. His 
eyes fell to the floor. There was a pair of suede-patched boots. 

The Texan, he thought. The man with the black suit, red string tie. 
Candy was watching him with annoyance. 

“No rooms here?” asked Vohden, gesturing at the Texan’s room. 

“This way.” 

Vohden walked toward her, passing the room where the card game 
was in progress. 


“Paso ...” 

“Marca ... two dollars ...” 
“Paso ...” 

Candy said, “Coming?” 
“Si ” 


He followed her into a small room with red brocade wallpaper. 


There was a single bed and a kind of dresser with a large mirror. She 
shut the door and turned to him with cast-iron smile. “Alone at last.” 

“Yeah.” He sat gingerly on the edge of the small bed. He placed the 
duffel bag at his feet. 

Candy, the smile fixed, her eyes on him, untied her negligee and 
took it off, revealing a full body clad in a narrow purple brassiere and 
wispy matching panties. 

“Like it ...?” She tossed the negligee behind her. 

“Swell,” he said. His attention was elsewhere, taut, tuned, listening, 
waiting. 

“What you got in your bag? Something for Candy?” 

“Just some ... stuff. Clothes. You know.” 

“Where you from? Bliss?” 

“Yeah. Just came down here to have a little fun.” 

“Lots of boys come down here from Bliss. We treat ’em right. 
Sometimes if they’re real nice to me, I do ’em special favors, know 
what I mean?” 

Vohden really wasn’t hearing her. “No,” he said. 

She tiptoed closer. “You know, like neat little things and some of 
the boys like it so much they give me a little extra.” 

“Money?” 

“Shhh.” Candy put her fingers on her lips. “If the madam found out 
I was gettin’ tips, she’d whip my ass and throw me to hell out.” She 
sat on the bed next to him. Her right arm went around his shoulder, 
her left caressed the inside of his thigh. “You got any little special 
ideas, baby ...?” 

Vohden was tense, distracted. “Take your time, honey.” 

She took his hand and put it on her breast. “It’s all yours, baby ... 
any way you want it.” 
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Hovering in the shadows, Rane took plenty of time to study the bored 
Mexican guarding the rear stairs leading up the outside of the building 
to doors at the first and second levels and a dormer window in the 
attic. The man carried a revolver in a belt holster. He was relaxed, 
smoking. Obviously, he wasn’t expecting trouble. 

The guard strolled around in a tight circle to keep himself busy. 
Rane waited until the guard’s back was to him, then stepped forward 
quickly. The sawed-off shotgun was out of its wrappings now. The 
blue barrel glinted in the pale light of a bulb above the second-level 
door. 


Rane clasped the man’s hand before he could reach for his pistol. 

“Escuche, amigo,” Rane said in a hard, low voice. “Why don’t you 
just scram? Marchese. All hell’s gonna break out inside there and you 
ain’t gonna want to be around.” 

The guard seemed confused. “No one go in.” 

Rane put his steel hand on the man’s forehead. “Marchese! Hijo! ’'m 
not fooling.” He pushed the face away from him. 

Off balance, the guard reached for his revolver. Rane wrenched the 
man’s arm around behind his back, spun him, and hammered the back 
of his head with the shotgun barrel. The guard fell, head thudding 
against the ground. A trickle of blood dribbled onto the ground. Rane 
felt the pulse at the guard’s throat. He was alive. Rane didn’t care. He 
looked up and then began to climb the stairs. 

On the first landing he peeked in through a tiny barred window. It 
was some kind of a kitchen. Through it he could see a parlor of some 
kind. A black whore wearing a chopped-off negligee of orange and 
orange pumps skipped past the opening, laughing at something. 

Rane moved up. 

On the second landing he peeped through the door window and 
flattened himself back against the wall instantly. The thick figure of a 
man had stepped out of a room and faced squarely toward him in the 
corridor. 

Very carefully Rane moved to look again. The man was gone. He 
watched. No one reappeared. 

Slowly, gently he twisted the doorknob and tugged. The door was 
not locked. It opened outward. 

Rane stepped inside. 
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Vohden listened. Had there been a sound? Rane? 
Only the distant strains of the guitar emanated from the hallway. 
“You just sitting there?” Candy asked impatiently. 
“T ain’t got much energy left, baby. You’re going to have to help me 


”? 


With a sigh of resignation she leaned forward and kissed him. She 
began unbuttoning his shirt. 


“You must really be tired,” said Candy. “What are they doin’ to you 
soldier boys over ...?” 


“Shh ...!” hissed Vohden. 
“What’s ...?” 
“Listen!” 


She frowned. She heard nothing. 

But Vohden did. The sound was almost imperceptible. 

Click-click ... click-click ... 

A childhood nightmare entered his thoughts. Captain Hook. Peter 
Pan. The crocodile, ticking, ticking ... 

Candy was busy. She untied his shoes and pulled them off. Then his 
socks. He scarcely moved. She stared at him pityingly, then stood up 
and took off her brassiere and the panties. She turned around, smiling 
her iron smile again. 

But he was fussing with his duffel bag. She came to the bed again 
and fumbled with his belt. Vohden’s hand slipped into the bag and 
clasped the butt of the Colt. 


Outside the clicking had stopped. 
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Rane moved down the hallway, his double-barreled shotgun held 
waist-high, until he came to a door that was slightly ajar. The only 
thing he saw was a pair of suede-patched boots. 

It was all the message he needed. 

With his foot he pushed the door open all the way. Inside was the 
Texan mounted on a buxom Mexican whore of uncertain age. Rane 
waited. 

The woman didn’t see him at all, but slowly the Texan became 
aware of a presence. His head turned and his eyes focused. 

“Stand up, amigo. Die on your feet.” 

The Texan rolled slowly away from the prostitute. She, horrified to 
be looking into the dead snake eyes of a shotgun, crouched in the bed, 
clutching the covers around her as if they might shield her. The man 
wore a pained expression. 

“Ahh, man, you are such a macho ...” 

Rane discharged both barrels of the shotgun. The twin charge 
caught the Texan full in the body. The heavy balls plunged straight 
through him, pocking the room’s yellow wallpaper and splashing it 
with incredibly evenly spaced gouts of blood that streaked and ran. 
The body was blasted nearly in half, thrown like a rag doll across the 
floor. 

The acrid smell of nitrate curled into Rane’s nostrils. It intoxicated 
him. 
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The shotgun blast rattled the wall of Candy’s crib. A loosely hung 


picture fell to the floor. Vohden shoved the naked girl aside on the 

bed, pulled the Python from his bag, shoved it into his belt. Then he 

took out the Winchester. Shirtless, shoeless, he plunged out into the 

corridor to see Rane backing out of the Texan’s room. Their eyes met. 
Vohden nodded. 


From all over the house came the sounds of screaming and hoarse 
shouts. 

Rane tossed his empty shotgun aside and yanked his automatic from 
his belt. With his thumb he flicked off the safety, then moved toward 
a closed door, while Vohden went to another. 

He picked the room where the card game had been going full blast. 
All was silent in there now, except for some consultation. Vohden 
knew they might be getting armed and ready. He kicked the door 
open. 

Inside, three men froze in a weird tableau while a tinny radio 
played a Spanish love lament. T-Bird, eyes rolling, face flaccid with 
booze, looked up in bewilderment from amid a litter of cards and 
bottles on a table. Another man. A Texan, was half standing, pistol 
drawn. Still another, a Mexican card player, had pulled out a knife. 

Vohden fired. 

The blast obliterated T-Bird’s head. Scraps of bone and brain flew in 
all directions from his exploding skull. His corpse fell straight 
backward in its chair and thudded on the floor. Only his booted feet 
showed above the line of the table. 

Vohden pumped and fired again. The Texan got his through his 
pistol hand and arm, on through his belly. The blast sent him 
tumbling across the floor. 

The Mexican with the knife charged, screaming. Vohden pumped 
and fired when the man was a foot from his muzzle. The hot gasses 
etched a round gray spot eight inches in diameter on the Mexican’s 
shirt. The gray spot turned bright red before he hit the floor. His blood 
pumped out in a livid, glassy pool from the exit pit in his back. 

The radio played on. 

At that instant Rane shoved open a door down the corridor. Several 
Texans were there. He didn’t know them, but it made no difference 
now. They were here and so was he and it was the end of time. He 
opened up with his automatic. The heavy slugs knocked them down. 

Rane backed into the corridor. A shot came from near the main 
steps. He felt the impact of a bullet in his side. It numbed him. He 
lurched against the wall, half turning. 

Standing there, a smoking .38 in his hand, was Fat Ed. His 
rhinestone-studded lime-green shirt seemed almost to glow in the bad 


light. 

Fat Ed brought his pistol up for better aim. 

But Vohden was back in the corridor now. He pumped and fired. 
Only a few of the buckshot hit Ed. He staggered. Vohden pumped and 
fired again. 

This time Fat Ed went careening in the arms of death down the 
hallway, falling head-first against the floor. 

There was only one door left now. Vohden’s shotgun was empty. He 
tossed it aside and pulled out the heavy-duty Colt. Together with Rane 
he approached the last closed door. All around them was the thin 
transparent smoke of burnt powder. 

Suddenly, the door burst open. There was a flash of orange. 

Melio, wearing only his trousers, and Fat Ed’s chauffeur lunged out, 
pistols in hand, firing wildly. 

Rane and Vohden cut them down. 

“You're hit,” Rane said to him. Vohden’s arm was bleeding badly. 

“So are you.” 

Rane’s shirt was soaked with blood. 

They were near the front stairway. Vohden started across to aid 
him. A heavy blast sent a rifle bullet past him. 

Startled, he looked down, then ducked back. Three men were there. 
He and Rane stared at each other across the intervening space. 

Vohden nodded. Rane nodded back. They knew they would not take 
their option to return back down the corridor and out the back way. 

A voice shouted from below. 

“Get your ass down here, flyboy!” 

Rane recognized the voice of Slim. Vohden took bullets from his 
pocket and reloaded the Colt. Again, eyes locked, they agreed silently 
what the course of action would be. 

“Let’s go!” shouted Rane. 

The two of them leaped into the open area at the head of the stairs 
and fired at the trio below. One, a Mexican from the Acuna bar, 
dropped. 

A rifle bullet nailed Rane’s leg. He sagged against the railing. 

“Major! Major ...!” called Vohden. But as he did a bullet from below 
hit him in the shoulder. He braced himself and fired at one of the 
remaining Mexicans below. The man fell backward, blood bubbling 
out of his mouth. In an instant he was dead. 

A wild shot struck above Vohden’s head. He ducked for cover. His 
wound forced him down. Blood puddled on the floor. 

Below, Slim was still firing. Rane’s automatic was empty. He pulled 


out his reserve weapon, the Smith & Wesson that had been tucked into 
his back waistband. 

He leaped into the opening and pulled the trigger as fast as he 
could. 

A shot spun Slim around, making him drop his rifle. Another hit 
him in the mouth. The lead slug plowed through, splintering his spine 
at the base of the skull. He was dead before he hit the floor. 

Rane’s hammer clicked against a spent case. 

Dazed, he looked around to see if there were any of them left. 

There weren’t. It was over. Only the swirling mists of powder smoke 
hinted that anything like life had been there amid the debris of flesh 
and bone and blood. 

Rane swayed, almost fell. Then he turned to Vohden, got the 
younger man’s arm around his shoulder. Together, each struggling to 
help the other stagger along on his own trail of blood, they went down 
the steps and out into the street. 

At a dozen windows the faces of the curious ducked back when they 
saw these bloody men, guns still in their hands, march down the street 
to the red Cadillac. 

Somehow, Rane got the door opened and shoved Vohden inside. 
Then he climbed behind the wheel. He knew he was going. 

Somewhere there were sirens. 

Or was that whine the sound of jet engines firing up? 

That was it, Rane knew. There was a mission. They all were flying 
today ... 


EPILOGUE 
1 
The Pentagon, June 20, 1973 


The presiding officer of the Air Force Review Board snapped shut the 
thick folder of documents and records in front of him. 

“Very well, then,” he said. “I believe that completes the official 
record. However, I have a few questions that I would like to pursue 
unofficially, if that’s all right with the rest of you ...” 

Nobody argued. He was a major general. They all hoped the session 
would be brief. It was getting close to lunch. 

The review tribunal sat at a long table flanked by United States and 
Air Force flags. It faced another long table. Seated there were a pair of 
legal officers, an investigating officer, a civilian personally 
representing the Secretary of Defense, and Colonel Maxwell. To one 
side of the compact, soundproofed room was an Air Force stenotypist. 

“You’re dismissed, Sergeant,” the general said to him. The enlisted 
man promptly unplugged his machine and departed. As the door shut 
behind him, the general turned to Maxwell. 

“Colonel, your psychiatric evaluation of Major Rane and the factors 
that might have led to his ... unfortunate demise ... were very helpful 
to the board. It’s quite apparent that the cumulative strain of his 
imprisonment, the problems of return, and the horrible trauma he 
suffered represent a more than adequate explanation of why an 
otherwise able officer would not only go berserk, but induce a fellow 
soldier to join him.” The general rummaged a cigar from his inside 
pocket, unwrapped it thoughtfully, then touched a match to the end. 
“That, of course, is what we will tell the public in our report ...” 

Maxwell nodded soberly. 

“But you know, Colonel,” the general went on, “I have a gut feeling 
that there’s a lot more that you want to say about this. Is there ...?” 

Maxwell stiffened. “My professional and technical analysis is in my 
report to the board, sir. I really wouldn’t want to go beyond that. Any 
additional opinions I might have begin to skirt serious speculation, 
room for misunderstanding ...” 

“T appreciate that, Colonel,” the general interrupted. “But we’re off 
the record now and I for one would like to develop some insight into 
the kinds of problems we’re dealing with. This whole Rane business 


has given the Air Force a hell of a black eye. The public must be 
wondering what kind of nuts ...” 

Maxwell winced. “Excuse me, sir, but were you a prisoner of war at 
any time? I see by your ribbons that you were in World War Two, 
Korea, Vietnam ...” 

“No,” the general grinned toothily. “They didn’t get me.” 

“Had you been shot down, sir, would you have committed suicide to 
avoid capture and interrogation?” 

The general was offended. “What the hell kind of question is that?” 

“Excuse me, sir. I asked to make a point. As you know—as we all 
know—the American Armed Forces in no way, shape or form train 
their people to die rather than fall into the hands of the enemy ...” 

“Of course not,” the general sputtered. “We’re not a bunch of 
damned fanatics. We value our people.” 

“Yessir, I believe we do. In general.” 

“No, ‘in general’ about it, Colonel. That’s fact.” 

“It’s a fact that ends, sir, when a man falls into the hands of the 
enemy. If we value him, why do we insist that he must resist 
interrogation or face a possible court-martial if he fails? Why do we 
insist that he systematically put his life in jeopardy every day that he’s 
a prisoner ...?” 

“We don’t, dammit!” 

Maxwell took some paperback volumes from his briefcase. 

“With the General’s permission, I’d like to refer to these. You see, 
it’s my contention that we are so ambiguous ...” 

“Oh, go ahead,” said the general, waving his cigar. Ash flew in all 
directions. 

“Item,” said Maxwell. “This is from Army Field Manual FM21-76, 
entitled Survival, Evasion and Escape.” He read: 


“Capture by the enemy does not terminate your usefulness. You 
are duty bound to make and take opportunities to escape. 
Through resistance and attempting to escape, you continue the 
battle as an active soldier ...” 


“What’s wrong with that?” asked the general. 


“Just that it imposes a duty on captured men to assume a death risk 
that is substantially higher than it is on the battlefield proper. What’s 
worse, in a prison situation where escape is impossible, as it was in 
the Korean War camps or in the North Vietnamese prisons, it imposes 
a duty that creates a heavy layer of guilt because it can’t be carried 
out. For an extraordinarily duty-bound man, such as Major Rane, this 


was a terrible burden, you see.” 
The general shrugged. “Perhaps. But that’s just one ...” 


“Okay then,” said Maxwell, “here’s another item from the same 
manual ... 


“The first line of defense against interrogation and_ later 
indoctrination is military bearing, silence, and trust in yourself, 
your Army, your country, and your religion.” 


“Perfectly proper concepts,” said the general. 

“Certainly, sir. But they are no line of defense at all. Military 
bearing disappears when a man is stripped naked and chained for 
days, weeks in his own excrement. Silence goes with the first hot wire. 
Trust in oneself erodes as starvation progresses. Trust in service, 
country, and religion all disappear as it becomes clearer and clearer 
that that trust will not be fulfilled ...” 

“Surely you’re not suggesting that we tell our people to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy ...” 

“No, sir, I suggest no such thing,” said Maxwell. “But I do suggest— 
urge, in fact—that we modify the duty burden we impose upon our 
people. Why do we insist that a man like Major Charles Rane undergo 
incredible torture that serves absolutely no useful purpose at all? Why 
do we insist that he try to escape, when that’s impossible or when the 
odds are so stacked against him that it means certain death?” 

“That’s war, Colonel ...” 


San Antonio, June 21, 1973 


It was a hot night on the street, but the bar was dark, cool, and 
crowded. Maxwell, attired in civilian clothes, bought a draft ale then 
looked around for Linda. She was working a tier of booths along the 
back wall. 


He edged through the crowd and nudged her elbow as she turned 
away from serving a tray of drinks. 


“Linda ...” 

She squinted at him in the dim light. She seemed not to recognize 
him. 

“T?’m Colonel Maxwell. Charlie’s friend.” 

“Oh.” She looked around hastily. “Well, ’'m working now.” 

“Tt’ll only take a second.” 

She glanced toward the bar. “Well, okay. But I really got to keep on 


the beam. Boss has his eye on me. I was lucky to get this job back 
after...” 


“T thought I’d see you at Charlie’s funeral. Give you this ...” He took 
a medal from his pocket. 


“T didn’t go,” she said shortly. “After all that happened I just wanted 
nothing to do with any of it ...” 

“Sure. I understand. I’m the executor for Charlie’s estate, what’s left 
of it. This was his Distinguished Flying Cross ...” 

“T don’t want it. Give it to somebody else.” 


She moved away from him, disappearing behind some tall men 
standing up, holding drinks in their hands, arguing. Maxwell slipped 
the decoration back into his jacket pocket, sipped some ale. He 
thought of some lines of A. E. Housman. Aloud, he recited them: 


“Well is thy war begun; 
Endure, be strong and strive; 
But think not, O my son, 
To save thy soul alive.” 


One of the drinkers heard him. “What was that, pal?” 
“Nothing. Nothing at all.” 


